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THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Amendment  I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Amendment  II 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  secur- 
ity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  Arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Amendment  HI 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house,  without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Amendment  IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
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issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Amendment  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

Amendment  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

Amendment  VII 

In  Suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  contro- 
versy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
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jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury,  shall 
be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Amend?7ient  VIII 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Amendment  IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

A?nendment  X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


INTRODUCTION 

THERE  are  many  among  us  today  who  pose  as  Lib- 
erals. Most  of  these  many  are  as  effective  Tories  as 
those  to  whom  they  apply  the  connotation  with  deri- 
sion and  denunciation. 

Let  us  first  see  how  and  then,  having  seen,  consider 
what  should  be  done  about  this  dangerous  paradox.  Let 
the  reader  bear  with  me  long  enough  to  dip  into  history 
for  the  necessary  background  essential  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  present-day  conceptions  of 
Toryism  and  Liberalism  have  become  so  hopelessly  con- 
fused. It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  set  for  May  14,  1787,  but  that  it  was 
not  until  three  years  after  the  Constitution  was  written 
that  all  the  states  accepted  the  terms  of  that  document 
and  charter.  Rhode  Island  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Constitution  and  was  only  brought  into  line  by 
threats  of  customs  duties.  The  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  states  was  due  to  their  suspicion  of  the  men  and 
the  motives  of  the  men  who  framed  it.  To  begin  with 
the  Constitution  was  more  of  a  secret  agreement  than 
a  covenant  openly  arrived  at. 

The  men  who  set  it  out  were  more  afraid  of  democ- 
racy than  anything  else.  Read  history  and  you  will  find 
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that  among  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  Sherman 
said:  "The  people  should  have  as  little  to  do  as  may  be 
with  Government."  Hamilton  said:  "The  people  seldom 
judge  and  determine  right."  Morris  insisted  "the  people 
never  act  from  reason  alone."  Randolph  went  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  the  troubles  of  his  time  were  caused  by 
"the  follies  and  turbulences  of  democracy."  Mason 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  permit  the 
people  to  elect  a  President  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  color 
test  to  a  blind  man. 

The  Constitution  by  itself,  established  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy,  but  of  Republicanism.  The  framers 
felt  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  escape  the  tyrannies  of 
European  autocracies  from  whence  they  had  fled,  or 
whose  yoke  they  had  thrown  off,  was  to  enumerate  and 
itemize  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
mainly  this  very  omission  which  created  the  suspicion 
among  the  states  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
states.  They  felt  that  to  merely  enumerate  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  not  enough;  that  the  ele- 
mentals  of  personal  freedom  should  be  as  strongly  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution,  as  were  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Not  until  the  framers  conceded  that  such  enumera- 
tion would  be  made,  were  they  able  to  sell  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  states.  Thus  came  into 
being  the  Bill  of  Rights.1  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Constitution.  To  understand  the 
Constitution,  without  studying  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  to 
understand  nothing.  The  Bill  of  Rights  makes  the  Con- 

1  See  page  ix. 
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stitution.  It  is  not  the  Constitution  which  establishes  a 
form  of  Government  which  would  promote  the  "general 
welfare"  and  provide  us  Liberty,  but  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
So  we  come  to  the  fact  that  Liberty  is  an  end,  not  a 
means.  If  therefore  we  are  prepared  to  accept  almost  any 
kind  of  means  because  some  individuals  proclaim  that 
their  aims  are  pure,  we  shall  have  abandoned  all  those 
very  principles  of  Liberty  enumerated  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Our  greatest  danger  today  is  that  we  appear  to 
be  too  prone  to  accept  that  sophism. 

In  bygone  days,  the  essence  of  the  Tories'  philosophy 
was  to  preserve  their  power  to  coerce  the  people.  It  was 
the  essence  of  the  Whig  philosophy  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  co-operation  through  coercion  by  sub- 
stitution of  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation. 
Thus  at  its  very  inception,  Liberalism  was  aimed  to  check 
the  range  of  governmental  authority;  check  the  scope  of 
political  interference  with  the  social  life  and  preserve  in- 
dividual freedom  against  compulsion  by  the  State.  Yet 
today,  in  1938,  the  greater  the  Government  interference, 
the  more  universal  political  compulsion,  the  greater  the 
range  of  governmental  authority  over  the  individual,  the 
more  such  expansion  of  the  old  form  of  Toryism  is  jus- 
tified on  the  grounds  that  it  is  "Liberalism!" 

To  oppose  the  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  State 
over  individual  freedom,  is  to  provoke  a  chorus  of  de- 
nunciation from  these  paradoxical  "Liberals"  that  the  op- 
positionists are  but  skin-flinted  Tories,  fighting  to  retain 
their  domination  (coercive  power)  over  the  people! 

The  1938  brand  of  Liberalism,  having  obtained  more 
power  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
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States,  has  grown  more  dominating  and  coercive  in  its 
legislation  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  How  can  this  paradox  be  when  true  Liberalism 
has  always  sought  to  restrain  or  diminish  that  which  is 
the  essence  of  Toryism?  It  was  the  Tory  who,  obtaining 
more  power,  became  more  oppressive  in  his  legislation. 
Yet  we  have  the  New  Deal  dictating  more  and  more  the 
actions  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  limiting  still 
further  the  scope  of  their  free  actions,  as  would  the 
Tories,  yet  blandly  insisting  it  is  Liberalism  reincarnated. 

The  Liberals  of  the  past  were  fired  by  the  determina- 
tion to  mitigate  or  remove  those  oppressive  influences 
which  had  made  men  miserable.  Those  measures  of 
mitigation,  in  their  sum  total,  brought  relief  and  succor 
to  the  many— the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare— and 
was  accepted  as  the  aim  of  true  Liberalism.  The  pseudo 
Liberals  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Liberalism  was  and 
is  gained  by  throwing  off  the  yokes  of  oppressions,  rather 
than  plunging  wildly  ahead,  justifying  any  means  to  at- 
tain the  end  of  Liberalism  directly. 

To  achieve  the  end  by  the  latter  route  means  a  com- 
plete negation  of  all  for  which  true  Liberalism  stands. 
It  calls  for  not  relaxation  of  restraints  upon  the  individ- 
ual liberty,  but  more  restraints.  These  take  the  form  of 
legislative  regulations.  The  great  evil  of  this  course  is 
that  each  regulation  creates  its  own  set  of  problems. 
Each  new  problem  provokes  further  restrictions,  com- 
plete with  the  political  bureaucracy  necessary  to  admin- 
ister such  restrictions.  Each  new  restriction  narrows  the 
scope  of  individual  liberty.  The  citizen  finds  his  liberty 
shrinking  more  and  more. 
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It  is  no  argument  to  claim  that  it  is  a  benevolent  Gov- 
ernment, moved  only  by  noble  compassion  for  the  re- 
pressions of  their  fellow  men,  that  is  dictating  this  direct 
thrust  toward  attainment  of  a  Utopian  Liberalism;  that 
it  is  a  benevolent  and  liberal  Government  bent  solely 
in  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  by  freeing  the 
people  from  the  oppressions  of  Tory  interests.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  the  interference  with  citizens'  liberty  which 
is  at  point  of  issue,  but  the  degree  of  the  interference. 

What  profit  a  man  if  he  escape  the  bondage  of  a  com- 
pany union,  to  be  denied  the  right  to  work  by  the  heads 
of  another  union  which  he  may  have  joined?  What 
profit  a  man  if  he  wished  to  work  and,  indeed,  is  an  able 
craftsman  on  the  strength  of  his  own  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency, but  fears  to  work  lest  he  be  done  violence  by  his 
fellow  union  members?  What  freedom  has  a  man  gained 
if  he  be  excused  direct  taxation,  but  be  smitten  by  hidden 
taxes  the  accumulation  of  which  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months  may  be  double  that  which  he  would  pay  in  open, 
above-board  direct  taxation?  What  freedom  has  a  farmer 
gained  if  he  exchange  a  low  price  for  his  wheat  dictated 
by  world  market  ebb  and  flow  of  supply  and  demand, 
for  a  Government  subsistence  check  which  delivers  him 
in  bondage  to  the  "bureaucrats"  of  Liberalism?  What 
freedom  has  a  factory  worker  gained  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Liberals  so  binds  the  operation  of  industry 
with  restrictions  and  restraints,  that  he  be  jobless  because 
of  its  inability  to  function? 

Is  a  people  willing  to  surrender  their  liberty  to  a 
despot  any  more  free  because  it  is  they,  the  people,  who 
surrender  their  liberty? 
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A  true  state  of  Liberalism  is  that  state  where  the 
citizen  is  least  governed— and  by  that  I  mean,  has  the 
least  number  of  restraints  placed  upon  him,  but  sufficient 
restraints  to  prevent  him  from  oppressing  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  latter  is  not  the  Roosevelt  theory.  Liberalism 
with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  a  reservation  of  privi- 
lege to  define  what  he  feels  inclined  to  interpret  Liberal- 
ism from  day  to  day.  He  has  not  been  content  with  re- 
laxing the  restraints  of  oppressors.  He  has  substituted  his 
relaxations  with  new  restraints  and  restrictions  of  his 
own  making.  He  has  substituted  the  oppression  of  the 
private  "money  changers,"  with  the  oppression  of  the 
political  "money  changers"— using  public  funds,  to  boot! 
He  has  substituted  one  form  of  Toryism  for  another 
form  of  Toryism.  Of  course,  it  has  all  been  done  in  the 
name  of  God  and  humanity.  Men  are  obliged  to  justify 
themselves  morally.  Despots  of  the  past,  just  as  do  the 
despots  of  today,  justify  their  aim  as  both  lofty  and  pure. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  holds  complete  control  of  political  jobs 
and  political  funds  derived  from  tax  revenues.  And  hold- 
ing this  control  he  is  certain  that  his  inspiration  derives 
from  God;  that  he  has  been  chosen  by  the  Divinity  to 
serve  humanity  and  therefore  entertains  no  pangs  of 
conscience  when  he  uses  these  resources  to  destroy  all 
men  of  independent  mind  who  may  dare  to  either  dis- 
agree or  disobey.  And  he  is  entirely  sincere  in  his  think- 
ing. But  it  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the  last 
true  American  Liberals  and  not  of  the  synthetic  variety 
of  today,  who  once  said:  "When  men  have  realized  that 
time  has  upset  many  fighting  faiths,  they  may  come  to 
believe,  even  more  than  they  believe  the  very  founda- 
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tions  of  their  own  conduct,  that  the  ultimate  good  de- 
sired is  better  reached  by  the  free  trade  in  ideas— that 
the  best  test  for  truth  is  the  power  of  the  thought  to  get 
itself  accepted  in  the  competition  of  the  market;  and  that 
the  truth  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  their  wishes 
can  safely  be  carried  out." 

Thus  we  have  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bill  of  Rights— but  we  have  actually 
neither.  We  are  guaranteed  against  arrest  without  war- 
rant and  unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  but  such  guar- 
antees trouble  those  who  feel  like  short  circuiting  the 
Constitution  but  little.  We  are  guaranteed  against  double 
jeopardy,  yet  different  laws,  different  statutes  in  differ- 
ent States  cover  the  same  act.  We  are  guaranteed  im- 
partial trials,  yet  Tom  Mooney  still  languishes  in  a  Cali- 
fornia jail,  on  false  evidence  long  ago  proven  as  such 
before  the  world.  Slavery  is  banned,  but  we  have  the 
share  croppers.  One  could  continue  the  list  of  guarantees 
of  those  rights,  ad  infinitum  and  continue  to  give  the  lie 
to  them  all.  But  yet  we  willingly  accept  these  contradic- 
tions, put  up  with  them,  when  we  contemplate  the 
tyrannies  and  the  blood  lettings  of  Russia,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan. 

In  each  case,  the  despot  of  these  particular  nations 
crossed  themselves  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity 
and  announced  they  were  the  "Divine  Messengers"  to 
deliver  their  peoples  from  economic  bondage.  They  then 
proceeded  to  march  to  "Liberalism"  by  depriving  their 
citizens  of  every  vestige  of  individual  liberty.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  regardless  of  consequences,  these  liber- 
alisms guaranteed  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  worth 
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fighting  for.  Regardless  of  what  form  the  violation  of 
these  rights  may  take,  such  violations  should  be  attacked 
and  exposed.  President  James  Madison  once  said:  "The 
freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  until  usurped  power 
had  strengthened  itself  by  exercise  and  entangled  the 
question  in  precedents." 

We  prate  of  Liberalism  today,  but  we  surfer  its  slow 
strangulation  by  a  State-Toryism  masquerading  as  Liber- 
alism. A  Tory  is  still  a  Tory,  be  his  motives  good  or  bad 
in  using  the  powers  of  the  State  to  coerce  individual  cit- 
izens beyond  that  point  necessary  to  protect  other  cit- 
izens. 

There  are  certain  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  One  of  them  is  the  right  to 
protest,  vehemently  if  need  be,  against  the  betraval,  de- 
bauch, infringement  or  destruction  of  those  rights.  It  is  to 
that  Article  I,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  the  following 
pages  are  dedicated.  But  without  faith  in  democratic 
processes,  without  courage  to  protest  at  their  violations, 
one  betrays  one's  fellow  citizens,  and  renders  but  lip 
service  to  true  Liberalism. 

Boake  Carter 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
August  23,  1938 
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GO  VERNMENT 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  has  declared  officially  that  he 
has  no  inclination  to  be  a  dictator,  he  has  no 
qualifications  for  a  dictator  and  that  he  has  seen 
enough  of  other  dictators  not  to  want  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  That  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  astounding  statements  ever  made  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  astounding  in  that  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  make 
such  an  official  statement.  There  is  an  old  saying:  "Me- 
thinks  the  lady  doth  protest  her  virtue  too  much." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  start  that  the  cause  of  the  state- 
ment was  basically  political.  It  was  aimed  and  timed  to 
hit  the  morning  papers  to  be  read  by  Congressmen  who 
were  to  debate  the  Reorganization  Bill.  But  there  is  an- 
other matter  far  more  significant,  and  in  its  significance 
far  more  sinister,  revealed  in  this  almost  unique  Presi- 
dential statement.  It  gave  an  open  clue  to  the  trend  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  thinking.  It  revealed  he  is  thinking  in  a 
frame  of  mind  identical  to  those  of  all  the  modern-day 
dictators.  We  think  of  dictators  as  people  who  destroy 
liberty.  Dictators  think  of  themselves  as  givers  of  lib- 
erty to  the  people. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  indignation  over  the  fact  that  any 

ii 
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one  should  intimate  he  desires  to  be  a  dictator  is  not 
entirely  manufactured.  iMuch  of  his  indignation  is  genu- 
ine. For,  as  time  goes  on  and  one  reviews  the  Roosevelt 
statements  and  his  deeds  of  the  last  six  years,  it  is  more 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  conviction  that  he  is 
gripped  with  a  "messiah"  complex  that  he  has  been 
chosen  specially  to  liberate  the  "ill-housed,  ill-fed  and 
the  ill-clad";  that  it  is  not  he  who  is  selfish  but  rather 
all  who  thwart  him;  that  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of 
what  the  people  want;  that  he  is  merely  expressing  their 
will,  and  that  the  public  actually  wants  him  to  do  the 
very  things  that  he  wants  to  do  himself. 

Messrs.  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Stalin  (the  latter  is  vir- 
tually a  Fascist  dictator  now  that  Communism  is  "eating 
its  own  children")  have  repeatedly  stated  that  they  head 
the  finest  forms  of  "democracy"  in  the  world;  that  they 
are  not  dictators  but  merely  mouthpieces  of  the  people 
and  that  their  peoples  are  back  of  them  ioo  per  cent; 
that  all  they  did  was  to  cut  red  tape  in  the  people's 
welfare. 

Many  famous  men  have  started  out  in  just  that  frame 
of  mind— the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
shows  himself  so  clearly  to  be.  They  are  utterly  sincere 
in  their  indignation  when  accused  of  dictatorship  lean- 
ings. They  think  of  the  word  "dictator"  in  its  superficial 
accepted  sense,  a  destroyer  of  liberty.  It  is  not  their  par- 
ticular intention  to  destroy  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  convinced  they  are  liberating  the  people.  The 
others  may  be  dictators,  but  they  are  different.  They 
know  that  the  people  want  what  they  want,  and  they 
will  be  the  last  people  on  earth  to  realize,  if  they  ever 
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do,  that  they  are  infringing  on  the  people's  liberty— 
that  they  are  destroying  the  very  thing  they  actually 
believe  they  are  saving. 

They,  one  and  all,  set  out  to  achieve  these  noble  aims 
by  "planned  economies."  And  yet  every  step  they  take 
in  this  direction  where  government  of  a  democracy  seeks 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  very  machinery 
that  makes  a  democracy  possible,  they  take  a  step  to- 
ward ultimate  dictatorship.  For  every  step  raises  prob- 
lems which  enforce  yet  another  step;  then  a  third  and 
a  fourth  and  so  on,  until  such  economic  and  social  con- 
fusion prevails  that  dictatorship  is  the  inevitable  result. 
All  begun  in  the  fond  belief  that  it  is  being  done  in 
the  name  of  Liberty! 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  an  example  of  the  messianic 
complex.  He  went  to  Paris  after  the  World  War,  and 
then  returned  to  New  York.  He  spoke  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  He  denounced  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate as  "not  understanding  public  opinion";  he  bitterly 
assailed  the  "insidious  reports"  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica did  not  want  to  join  the  League  of  Nations.  He, 
Wilson,  knew  better.  He  knew  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  favored  League  membership  and  that's  what 
he  would  return  to  Paris  to  tell  the  nations  at  Versailles. 
So  utterly  certain  was  he  that  he  was  right  that  he  agreed 
to  "a  solemn  referendum."  The  result  was  that  the 
people  kicked  Mr.  Wilson  out  of  office  and  wrecked  the 
Democratic  Party  for  years.  Among  those  who  fell  with 
Wilson  were  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull, 
who  was  then  a  Congressman.  Mr.  Wilson  felt  he  was 
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betrayed  unto  the  day  he  died.  He  never  realized  it 
was  his  own  "messiah  complex"  that  destroyed  him. 

Now  this  same  psycopathic  state  of  mind  appears  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  indignant  denial  he  has  dictatorship 
ideas.  He  is  just  as  sincere,  make  no  mistake;  believes 
just  as  much  that  he  is  not  a  "destroyer  of  Liberty"  but 
a  "mouthpiece  of  the  people,"  and  that  they  want  him 
to  do  what  he  himself  wants  to  do,  as  Mussolini,  Hitler 
and  Stalin,  who  likewise  have,  time  upon  time,  expressed 
the  exact  same  sentiments.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  think 
for  one  moment  of  himself  as  a  dictator,  but  rather  as 
another  great  emancipator.  But,  like  every  one  who  is 
gripped  by  that  messiah  psychology,  his  self-delusion 
and  self-hypnosis  drive  him  slowly  down  the  path  which 
leads  America  to  dictatorship— and  destruction  of  Lib- 
erty. 

That's  the  state  of  mind  he  revealed  in  the  most  amaz- 
ing statement  any  American  President  was  ever  con- 
strained to  make. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  can  never  be  a  true  reformer 
because: 

First.  He  is  an  aristocrat.  An  aristocrat  is  brought  up 
to  believe  that  he  is  better  than  other  people. 

Second.  He  was  born  amid  wealth,  brought  up  in 
wealth,  remains  in  wealth.  He  has  never  known  the 
pangs  of  hunger  brought  on  by  being  "broke."  He  has 
never  been  in  want  materially.  He  has  never  been  obliged 
to  work  for  a  living.  He  has  never  been  forced  to  slave 
with  his  hands,  work  with  pick  and  shovel  in  a  blazing 
sun  at  40  cents  an  hour.  He  never  was  obliged  to  snatch 
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his  meals  in  a  hash  house.  His  life,  from  birth,  has  been 
one  of  ease;  few  material  things  denied.  Always  he  has 
lived  among  people  of  his  kind— among  people  who  had 
money.  It  has  been  by  that  standard  that  he  has  lived. 
It  is  the  standard  by  which  his  children  are  now  living. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  can  recognize  poverty  the  in- 
stant he  sees  it.  He  can  recognize  inequalities  among 
others.  But  it  is  a  recognition  of  detachment.  He  would 
be  amazed  if  some  one  were  to  tell  him  that  the  rules 
that  apply  to  his  fellow  men  apply,  or  at  least  should 
apply,  to  himself  and  that  which  is  his.  He  spends  his 
time  lashing  those  who  have  large  incomes,  all  too  often 
inferring  that  they  obtain  their  money  through  snide 
and  unethical  means.  But  the  country  has  yet  to  hear 
Son  James  lashed  for  building  himself  a  handsome  in- 
come from  high-pressure  insurance  salesmanship.  The 
rules  of  the  game  do  not  apply  to  himself  or  his  own. 
But  it  is  wicked  for  other  men's  sons  to  do  likewise. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  can  never  be  a  true  reformer 
because: 

Never  having  lived  in  a  row  house;  never  having 
been  forced  to  gulp  his  breakfast  at  the  kitchen  table 
so  as  not  to  be  late  for  the  subway,  bus  or  street  car; 
never  having  been  forced  to  kneel  in  the  cellar  and  pick 
out  the  unburned  pieces  of  coal  that  fell  into  the  fur- 
nace ashpit  and  save  them;  never  having  been  obliged 
to  collect  the  garbage  and  set  the  can  out  upon  the 
pavement  himself;  never  having  been  obliged  to  brush 
a  new  coat  of  white  enamel  upon  a  copper  bathtub  be- 
cause he  could  not  afford  a  porcelain  one;  never  having 
been  driven  to  beg  for  mercy  and  one  more  month's 
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grace  from  the  landlord  and  leaving  with  a  dull  heart 
wondering,  where,  oh,  where  can  the  rent  be  borrowed; 
never  having  been  obliged  to  climb  upon  the  roof  with 
a  bucket  of  pitch  to  stop  a  leak  that  smears  the  ceiling 
paper  in  the  third-floor  bedroom;  no,  never  having  been 
obliged  to  do  these  things— Mr.  Roosevelt  tries  to  reform 
from  an  exalted  height.  All  his  reformations  have  been 
pure  theory,  whether  they  be  reforms  for  business  or 
social  reforms. 

Lincoln  was  a  poor  man.  He  was  not  born  an  aristo- 
crat. He  worked  with  his  hands;  knew  from  intimate 
acquaintance  what  poverty  meant.  Lincoln  had  the  cour- 
age to  emancipate  the  slaves  because  he  never  owned 
any  himself.  Lincoln  was  utterly  sincere  because  he  did 
not  possess  the  things  against  which  he  inveighed.  Roose- 
velt is  insincere,  because  he  possesses  all  those  very 
things  which  he  informs  every  one  else  that  they  must 
discard  or  share  with  their  fellows,  if  they  are  to  enter 
the  Roosevelt  "Kingdom  Come." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  can  never  be  a  true  reformer 
because: 

Unlike  Lincoln,  he  has  no  true  humility.  Neither  does 
he  possess  spiritual  courage.  He  has  not  yet  shown  the 
spiritual  courage  to  set  an  example  for  all  his  fellow 
men.  He  has  not  had  the  courage  to  start  at  home  and 
make  his  own  practice  the  Golden  Rule  so  that  he  can 
then  sincerely  demand  that  others  follow  this  lead. 

The  poor  believe  in  him  because  he  promises— but  has 
never  fulfilled  what  he  has  promised— jobs. 

He  says  he  was  thwarted  by  the  rich,  obstructionists, 
Lord  McCauleys.  Jimmie  is  allegedly  rich— but  blame- 
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less!  Elliot,  marrying  wealth  twice,  preparing  to  enter 
Texas  politics,  via  radio,  is  blameless.  It  is  seemingly  all 
right  for  John  to  wed  into  the  ranks  of  Boston  "Mc- 
Cauleys"  and  perhaps  it  is  gratifying  that  Franklin,  Jr., 
fortifies  the  Roosevelt  materialism  with  some  "obstruc- 
tionist" du  Pont  millions! 

A  true  reformer  is  never  diverted  by  petty  revenge. 
Woe  betide  any  one  who  obstructs  Mr.  Roosevelt.  As 
Hugh  Johnson  pointed  out  so  well,  he  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  encompass  that  man's  political  downfall.  He 
doesn't  criticize  principle,  but  persons.  True  reformers 
attack  principles,  seldom  persons.  He  has  accused  the 
bankers  of  exploitation  of  the  people;  industrialists  of 
exploitation  of  their  businesses— but  no  family  has  ex- 
ploited the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  more  effec- 
tively than  the  current  Roosevelt  group. 

A  true  reformer  finds  no  objection  in  glorification  of 
a  colleague,  for  it  is  upon  his  objectives  of  reform  that 
his  eyes  are  fixed;  not  his  colleague.  No  one  may  shine 
bright  enough  to  detract  from  the  luster  of  the  Roose- 
velt brilliance  and  remain  in  favor  for  long.  Roosevelt 
can  never  be  a  true  reformer.  He  practices  only  reform's 
theory,  not  its  practicalities.  In  essence,  he  is  more  a  per- 
former than  a  re-former. 

"My  very  good  friend!" 

Covered  by  that  simple  Presidential  phrase  used  so 
disarmingly  during  the  Roosevelt  tour  from  East  to 
West  in  the  summer  of  1938,  is  the  deadliest  national 
issue  which  has  yet  to  be  raised  by  the  New  Deal. 

At  stake  again  is  the  whole  system  of  the  American 
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form  of  Government.  The  issue,  to  date  subtly  disguised, 
is— the  independence  of  Congress. 

The  two  great  attempts  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  make 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government  sub- 
servient to  the  executive  branch  were  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Bill  and  the  effort  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Reorganization  Bill,  when  first  introduced,  pro- 
voked little  popular  discussion.  It  was  intricate,  tech- 
nical, lacked  the  dramatic  spark  to  fire  popular  debate. 
Though  the  President  asked  haste  on  its  enactment,  even 
Congress  tarried. 

Impatient  and  vexed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  then  made  his 
frontal  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court.  The  public,  startled, 
was  indignant.  Many  stanch  Roosevelt  supporters  re- 
fused to  become  like  sophists  and  so  fought  Roosevelt 
tooth  and  nail. 

The  President  was  defeated. 

Suspicions  now  thoroughly  aroused,  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Bill  was  dusted  off  and  examined.  What  it  recom- 
mended was  not  in  itself  strange.  Other  Presidents  have 
repeatedly  suggested  the  Government  procedure  be  re- 
modeled on  more  modern  lines.  But  nevertheless,  the  bill 
was  defeated;  primarily,  not  because  of  what  it  recom- 
mended but  because  of  popular  distrust  of  the  motives 
of  a  group  which  could  blandly  attempt  to  pack  the 
courts  and  believe  it  would  be  popularly  acclaimed  for 
so  doing.  In  each  case  each  scheme  was  defeated  by  its 
obviousness. 

Now  what  happened  subsequently?  Two  important 
things  occurred.  The  President  cannily  selected  the  least 
"touchy"  of  the  two  issues  on  which  he  was  defeated 
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and  announced  that  after  January,  1939,  he  would  strive 
again  to  force  passage  of  the  Reorganization  Bill!  Sec- 
ond, the  White  House  and  its  "leftist"  advisory  group 
planned  a  scheme  to  "purge"  out  of  Congress  all  those 
up  for  re-election  who  had  opposed  the  President  on  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Reorganization  Bill. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  busily  pushing  the  "purge" 
in  person.  Those  he  wants  elected  to  Congress  he  calls 
"My  very  good  friends,"  and  beams  with  beguiling  charm 
upon  the  hypnotized  audiences  at  the  wayside  stations. 
Those  he  wants  kicked  out  of  office  he  makes  known  by 
pointedly  ignoring  them  or  denouncing  them.  Suppose 
he  is  successful?  Suppose  the  disarming  "He  is  my  very 
good  friend"  deception  is  accepted  purely  on  its  inno- 
cent face  value  and  the  voters  obligingly  do  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's "purging"  for  him  at  the  ballot-box?  Then  what? 

If  these  legislators,  who,  simply  because  they  followed 
their  own  conscience  in  face  of  stupendous  political 
pressure,  are  to  be  replaced  in  elections  and  the  conven- 
tions by  political  Charlie  McCarthys,  it  becomes  com- 
paratively simple  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  to  demand 
packing  of  the  Supreme  Court,  passage  of  a  Reorganiza- 
tion Bill  to  concentrate  Government  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  and  be  assured  this  time  of  suc- 
cess. He  himself  may  not  run  again  in  1940  for  a  third 
term,  but  that  will  matter  little— if  he  dictates  selection 
of  his  successor.  A  Charlie  McCarthy  Congress  already 
will  have  handed  supreme  power  to— the  Executive, 
which  will  include  any  and  every  Executive  after  Roose- 
velt. 

The  issue  is  thus  even  more  critical  than  the  Supreme 
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Court  affair.  For  if  Congress  is  to  be  composed  of  a 
houseful  of  rubber  stamps  for  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, then  the  courts  themselves  automatically  are  lost. 
The  Constitution  was  established  to  control  Govern- 
ment itself.  The  courts  are  the  last  resort  of  protection 
the  citizen  has  against  abuse  of  power  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  both  these  safeguards  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  Roosevelt  "purge"  method  of  Congress  as  effec- 
tively as  if  there  were  a  straightforward  revolution  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Public  funds  are  being  used  to 
promote  the  "purge,"  for  the  Administration  has  de- 
feated all  efforts  to  take  relief  out  of  politics. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  voters  wish  to  change 
the  form  of  government.  But  to  date  they  have  not  said 
so.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  giving  them  no  chance  to  say 
"Yes"  or  "No"  with  a  political  "courage"  equal  to  that 
displayed  when  he  ran  away  from  putting  up  the  court 
issue  squarely  on  its  merits.  Hitler  became  supreme 
power  of  Germany  without  outwardly  destroying  the 
Weimar  Constitution.  He  slowly  vitiated  its  safeguards 
of  the  independence  of  the  German  people  by  succes- 
sive steps  of  beguiling  sophistry— which  they  accepted 
with  blind  and  tragic  faith  on  its  mere  face  value.  When 
they  had  voted  Hitler  sufficient  uncontrollable  executive 
powers,  the  Dictator,  who  told  his  people  he  would  lead 
them  to  social  and  economic  freedom,  blandly  destroyed 
the  Weimar  Constitution,  substituted  rule  by  executive 
decree,  created  a  Reichstag  of  Charlie  McCarthys  and 
bound  down  the  German  nation  to  the  bitterest  bondage 
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of  modern  times. 

"They  are  my  very  good  friends."  And  so  are  all  vas- 
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sals  as  Freedom,  weeping,  is  driven  from  the  house  that 
was  once  the  House  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered  a  letter  to  twenty-five  South- 
ern Representatives,  in  which  he  observed  that  the  terri- 
tory below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  constitutes  "the 
Nation's  No.  i  economic  problem."  Moreover,  he  added: 
"We  have  an  economic  unbalance  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  due  to  this  very  condition  in  the  South."  The 
letter  and  the  observations  contained  therein  are  remark- 
able for  several  reasons: 

First.  This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
decided  that  the  South  is  responsible  for  the  Nation's 
economic  troubles.  The  South  now  joins  the  ranks  of 
the  bankers,  utilities,  industrialists,  monopolists,  Tories, 
obstructionists,  money  changers,  foreigners— all  of  whom 
have  had  their  day  as  popular  villains  in  the  court  of 
Roosevelt  opportunism.  From  this  bold  statement  you 
would  not  suppose  that  competent  engineers,  business 
men  and  citizens  have  been  suggesting  for  five  years  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  make  himself  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive Presidents  of  all  American  history  by  encour- 
aging American  private  enterprise  to  rebuild  the  South 
and  so  remove  the  "unbalance." 

You  would  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "plow- 
under-the-cotton"  efforts  had  done  more  to  hurt  the 
South  than  almost  any  Washington  scheme  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  You  would  not  suppose  the  corol- 
lary problems  of  a  vastly  increased  army  of  sharecrop- 
pers and  tenant  farmers,  now  jobless  because  of  the  last 
five  years  of  Washington  ideologies,  even  registered  on 
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the  White  House  mind.  You  would  not  suppose  that  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Bill,  with  its  lack  of  proper  differen- 
tials, its  attempt  to  strait  jacket  a  peculiarly  local  problem 
affected  by  local  geography  and  conditions,  is  yet  an- 
other Washington  experiment  likely  to  tip  the  South 
into  yet  a  greater  state  of  "unbalance." 

Second.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  President  suddenly 
"discovered"  the  economic  plight  of  the  South,  in  an 
election  year. 

Third.  It  is  yet  one  more  exhibition  of  the  remarkable 
quality  Mr.  Roosevelt  possesses  in  laying  the  blame  for 
the  country's  ills  on  institutions  which  affect,  directly 
or  indirectly,  his  periodic  economic  fads. 

When  the  Nation's  banks  were  closed  and  new  bank- 
ing experiments  were  under  consideration  five  years 
ago,  Wall  Street  was  responsible  for  the  "economic  un- 
balance of  the  Nation."  So  the  financial  men  were  or- 
dered to  form  a  big  parade  to  attend  a  big  political 
circus  in  Washington,  at  which  they  were  appropriately 
thrust  into  the  stocks  of  public  ridicule.  When  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wanted  to  put  over  the  TVA,  the  utilities 
were  responsible  for  the  "economic  unbalance  of  the 
Nation,"  and  they  were  whipped  from  pillar  to  post. 
When  the  effort  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  was  at- 
tempted, the  successful  opposition  was  denounced  in  the 
bitterest  of  language,  as  the  group  that  should  shoulder 
all  future  blame  for  the  "economic  unbalance  of  the 
Nation."  When  the  Reorganization  Bill  which  would 
have  had  Congress  place  a  mocking  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  principle  of  one-man  government  was  defeated, 
Washington  spokesmen  screeched  to  high  heaven  that 
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the  property-minded  wrecking  crew  of  Tory  "hatchet 
men"  were  responsible  for  this  further  contribution  to 
the  "economic  unbalance  of  the  Nation." 

Many  Southern  States  are  critical  political  battle- 
grounds, wherein  many  a  New  Deal  rubber-stamper  is 
on  "the  spot."  So  the  South  suddenly  became  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  one  thing  which  was  causing  the  "eco- 
nomic unbalance"  of  the  Nation.  Forthwith,  in  mag- 
nificent hypocrisy,  Mr.  Roosevelt  emphasized  that  it  is 
a  condition  that  can  be  remedied  and  promised  in  thrill- 
ing tones  that  indeed  it  will  be  remedied.  When  it 
comes  to  changing  "goats"  on  which  to  lay  the  blame, 
the  chameleon  seems  hardly  to  have  anything  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Of  course,  the  economic  condition  of  the  South  is  one 
to  be  remedied.  Moreover,  it  can  be  remedied.  But  is  it 
that  the  President  would  have  us  believe  he  is  now  about 
to  appear  in  the  charming  role  of  the  Southern  Good 
Samaritan?  Why  has  he  waited  these  five  years  until  a 
political  election  year  to  produce  the  gesture  of  a  noble 
Galahad  to  the  South?  For  five  years  the  best  engineer- 
ing brains  of  the  Nation  have  begged  for  a  sincere  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  revamp  the  trans- 
port structure  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  cheapen 
the  costs  of  distribution  of  goods  to  the  South  so  that 
Southerners  may  be  enabled  to  buy  more.  But  the  ap- 
peals were  in  vain.  For  five  years  encouragement  instead 
of  denunciation  of  business  and  industrial  enterprise, 
which  made  America  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  has 
been  sought,  so  that  it  might  promote  to  national  use- 
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fulness  the  inherent,  untouched,  undeveloped  richness 
of  the  South.  But  the  appeals  were  in  vain. 

Having  displayed  for  five  years  "masterly  inactivity" 
on  one  of  the  most  constructive  issues  of  our  times,  it 
is  at  least  a  pleasure  to  note  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  recog- 
nized it,  and  says  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
For  that  the  Nation  doubtless  thanks  him— and  will  not 
bother  to  recollect  that  it  is  more  politically  advan- 
tageous just  now  to  "soft  soap"  the  South,  than  offend 
it. 

The  outstanding  factor  in  the  Roosevelt  Tax-Bill  de- 
nunciation was  not  so  much  his  remarks,  as  the  technique 
employed  to  make  them  public. 

His  observations  were  to  the  effect  that  elimination 
of  certain  phases  of  the  capital  gains  taxes  was  all  wrong, 
unjust  and  a  great  mistake.  Tax  experts,  certified  public 
accountants,  business,  both  big  and  little,  as  well  as  in- 
vestors, big  and  little,  one  and  all  have  held,  and  still 
hold,  an  opposite  viewpoint.  Thus,  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  about  the  Tax  Bill  was  a  matter  of  personal  view- 
point. To  that  he  is  entitled,  as  is  every  other  American 
citizen.  But  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
putting  that  viewpoint  across  and  the  inferences  made 
while  speaking,  are  both  interesting  and  illuminating 
exhibits  of  the  characteristic  Roosevelt  conviction  that 
he  alone,  of  all  the  country,  is  the  one  in  step,  and  his 
technique  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  masses. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  a  practice  of  issuing  explana- 
tory statements  when  signing  or  vetoing  important  legis- 
lation. Heretofore,  it  has  been  customary  for  him,  when 
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blue-penciling  a  bill,  to  send  a  message  of  whys  and 
wherefores  to  Congress.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
followed  a  different  method.  He  dramatized  his  Tax 
Bill  statement.  For  the  purpose  he  used  thirteen  boys 
and  girls  graduating  from  a  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion project  school  in  Arthurdale,  West  Virginia,  out- 
side of  Washington  and  away  from  the  Congress,  but 
upon  the  friendly  ground  of  a  pet  Federal  experiment. 
The  children,  who,  under  normal  conditions,  should 
have  received  an  address  of  commencement  commensu- 
rate with  their  maturity,  were  merely  pawns.  They 
were  the  mechanics  for  the  dramatics. 

Next  in  this  "commencement"  address  the  good  and 
bad  points,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  them,  of  capital  gains 
and  losses  taxes  to  an  audience  of  school  children  was 
expanded  to  include  the  people  throughout  the  Nation. 
Elaborate  broadcast  facilities  were  set  up  to  carry  the 
President's  words  to  all  four  corners  of  the  country. 
Advance  copies  of  his  speech  were  denied  the  press,  to 
make  sure  that  the  Roosevelt  words,  inflections,  intona- 
tions and  all,  would  fall  direct  and  from  this  one  and 
only  source,  upon  the  ears  of  the  populace. 

Thus  we  have  a  direct  snub  to  the  Congress.  We  have 
also  the  interesting  picture  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  appealing 
to  the  masses  of  people  directly,  rather  than  to  the  rep- 
resentatives selected  by  those  same  masses  to  go  to  Con- 
gress. We  have,  third,  the  direct  implication  the  press 
is  neither  honest  enough  nor  perhaps,  capable  of  report- 
ing word-for-word  and  printing,  word-for-word,  the 
Presidential  words. 

In  both  cases  this  is  the  technique  of  those  in  power 
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in  many  parts  of  the  world  today,  who  are  afflicted  with 
the  "messiah  complex"  that  they  are  interpreting  the 
will,  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  people.  This  was  the 
technique  employed  by  all  the  present  crop  of  European 
dictators  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  attain  the 
power  they  now  possess.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is,  per  se,  a  dictator,  or  consciously  aspires  to 
be  one.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  method  he  employed  to  publicize  his  tax- 
bill  sentiments  is  first-cousin  technique  to  the  common 
dictatorial  technique  of  mass  appeal.  It  is  this  attitude 
which  has  been  responsible  for  much  bitter  feeling 
among  leaders  of  Congress— who  take  not  kindly  to  such 
snubs.  It  is  the  attitude  which  has  split  the  New  Deal 
party,  which  has  brought  him  such  a  poor  record  in  his 
second  term.  It  is  the  attitude  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  five  years  of  mutual  distrust  between  business  of 
America  and  Government  of  America. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  selection  of  the  radio  in  this  instance 
stemmed  from  two  convictions.  One,  he  knows  the  emo- 
tional appeal  of  his  own  personality  over  the  radio.  Two, 
the  radio  is  the  only  medium  of  public  expression  where- 
in he  knows  so  well  that  there  will  be  no  competition 
nor  comparably  effective  examination  of  the  merits  of 
his  emotionalisms.  Actually,  and  of  course,  all  his  words 
when  he  delivers  public  speeches,  or  messages,  are 
printed  word-for-word  in  the  press.  But  there  is  no 
emotional  voice  appeal  to  sugar-coat  the  printed  word. 
The  printed  message  or  speech  may  be  read  and  reread, 
at  leisure.  In  print,  it  is  the  merit  of  the  argument  con- 
tained in  the  message  or  speech,  that  stands  out. 
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Again— a  most  important  point— in  the  printed  word 
as  we  read  it,  we  as  individuals  place  our  own  interpre- 
tation of  its  meaning  and  its  merits.  But  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt talks  on  the  air,  by  voice,  he  interprets  the  speech 
to  the  people  according  to  his  lights.  That  is  the  danger 
of  the  technique.  People  are  more  easily  swayed  by  the 
method  and  the  charm  of  the  person,  rather  than  by 
the  merits  and  the  material  of  what  he  says.  Thus  Air. 
Roosevelt  dramatized  his  Tax-Bill  views— to  offset  the 
defeat  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Congress  by  a  resale 
of  his  magnetic  personality  on  an  emotional  basis  to  the 
emotional  masses. 

When  little  business  men,  big  business  men,  tax  ex- 
perts, public  accountants,  little  investors,  big  investors 
all  agreed  the  Tax  Bill  was  cockeyed  with  its  capital 
gains  and  surplus  profits  clauses,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  left 
precious  little  ground  to  find  a  counter  tax  argument 
which  would  stand  on  merit. 

REGIMENTATION 

The  Government  has  spent  many  hours  cracking 
down  on  business  and  industry  for  its  discriminatory 
tactics  in  hiring  employes. 

I  have  read  through  an  application  form  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  Commission  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  you 

(a)  are  an  Adonis  or  a  Venus; 

(b)  are  the  individual  for  whom  Diogenes  sought 
fruitlessly  all  his  life; 
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(c)  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  private  life  and 
loves  of  your  employer; 

(d)  possess  an  unlimited  supply  of  funds; 

(e)  had  no  uncles  or  aunts  with  bad  habits; 

(f)  were  a  model  little  prissy  as  a  juvenile; 

(g)  brushed  your  teeth,  combed  your  hair  and 
(h)  have  not  been  arrested  too  often, 

you  might,  barely  might,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
sitting  down  to  attempt  an  examination  for  some  Federal 
job.  Of  all  the  palmiest  pieces  of  discrimination,  this 
application  beats  anything  any  private  employer  ever 
dreamed  of  in  his  Toriest  moments. 

With  a  private  employer  customarily  one  is  accorded 
an  interview,  at  which  one  details  one's  experience  and 
capabilities  for  the  job  sought.  If  your  qualifications  and 
experience  are  satisfactory,  you  are  hired.  Then  certain 
forms,  as  a  rule,  are  given  you  to  fill  out.  The  forms 
nowadays  are  mainly  information  sought,  not  by  the 
employer,  but  by  the  Government  for  social  security, 
old-age  pension  and  sundry  matters.  Then  comes  a  cus- 
tomary routine  physical  examination,  required  again  not 
by  the  company  that  hires  you,  but  by  the  insurance 
company  in  which  your  employer  carries  group  insur- 
ance policies  for  his  employes. 

Note  that  you  do  not  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  applying  for  the  privilege  of  trying  for  the  job.  But 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  applying  for  the  privilege  of 
trying  for  a  civil  service  job  in  our  benevolent  Govern- 
ment one  must 

(a)  Pay  for  a  doctor's  examination; 

(b)  Pay  for  a  notary  public; 
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(c)  Pay  for  a  picture  of  oneself. 

The  above  must  be  paid  by  the  applicant  on  the  off 
chance  that  he  might  be  just  lucky  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  job.  If  he  is  not  among  the  lucky  ones 
and  desires  to  apply  for  other  positions,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  with  each  new  application.  Buying  tickets 
semiannually  on  the  Irish  Sweepstakes  provides  a  simi- 
lar amount  of  excitement.  In  either  case  you  may  be 
lucky,  or  wind  up  broke. 

For  an  opener  the  application  warns  the  applicant 
that  if  he  fails  to  write  a  full-length  intimate  autobiog- 
raphy; deviates  one  word  from  the  truth;  mentions  a 
word  about  politics,  religion  or  his  fraternal  affiliation, 
it  may  prevent  him  from  appointment  to  an  examination 
for  the  job.  As  if  this  were  not  discouragement  enough, 
the  following  loophole  is  provided  for  the  commission 
to  scuttle  through:  "In  case  of  emergency  necessitating 
immediate  certification,  the  commission  reserves  the  right 
to  certify  eligibles  for  appointment  who  have  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  in  the  application  blank." 

That  neatly  covers  up  any  special  appointments  the 
bigwigs  may  care  to  make.  It  would  appear  from  that 
little  "escape"  clause  that  if  you  have  rilled  out  your 
application  and  then  know  who  to  "go  and  see"  it  is 
likely  an  "emergency"  can  be  found  to  enable  you  to 
skip  examination.  The  other  wretches,  who  have  spent 
their  money  for  doctors'  reports,  pictures  and  notary 
fees,  can  twiddle  their  thumbs  and  wait  for  a  certifica- 
tion that  will  never  come. 

The  physical  fitness  form  is  indeed  a  word  of  art. 
You  may  be  seeking  a  job  as  an  accountant  or  a  statis- 
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tician,  but  you  are  required  to  explain  whether  you  are 
addicted  to  mental  disease,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  fits, 
asthma,  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  and  "any  disease, 
disability  or  symptoms  thereof  not  referred  to  above." 

The  doctor  must  list  your  height,  minus  shoes;  weight 
without  hat  or  overcoat,  sometimes  in  the  "altogether"; 
if  overweight  in  proportion  to  height,  is  it  due  to  obesity 
or  muscle  and  bone;  how  well  you  can  read  with  glasses 
and  without;  at  what  distances  the  applicant  can  hear 
ordinary  conversations  with  the  right  and  left  ears;  or 
a  coin  click;  ("checks  rustle"  might  have  been  more  ap- 
plicable since  1933);  whether  you  have  fallen  arches; 
"applicant  should  .  .  .  raise  his  weight  several  times  on 
his  toes  and  jump  as  far  as  possible,  alighting  on  his  toes" 
(how  fortunate  are  department  heads  and  Cabinet  mem- 
bers!); any  disease  of  the  digestive  system,  nervous  sys- 
tem, respiratory  system,  circulatory  system;  imperfect 
speech;  mentally  defective;  Bright's  disease;  diabetes, 
spinal  trouble;  skin  disease;  deformed;  "deficiency  or 
weakness  of  abdominal  wall"  (hernia),  and,  in  the  doc- 
tor's opinion,  "will  the  heart  be  able  to  sustain  arduous 
and  exacting  exertion?"  (!) 

You  take  a  medical  examination  before  you're  per- 
mitted to  take  the  examination  for  the  job.  If  you're 
appointed  to  the  job,  you  are  given  another  Federal 
doctor's  examination  and  "any  disqualifying  defect  dis- 
covered at  that  time  will  prevent  final  approval  of  your 
appointment." 

The  finishing  touch,  which  finds  no  mention  in  the 
application,  is  that,  if  you  are  more  than  45  years  of 
age  or  more  than  55,  depending  on  the  job,  the  Gov- 
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ernment  civil  service  does  not  want  you.  Evidently  since 
1 03  3  the  Government  is  more  interested  in  brawn  than 
in  brains. 

The  gentlemen  who  itch  to  "roll  up  their  sleeves,  make 
America  over  anew,"  are  now  gnawing  at  the  Nation's 
cultural  life.  Apparently  they  would  desire  to  com- 
munize  the  arts.  This  pleasant  prospect  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  bill  proposed  by  Representative  Coffee,  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  to  be  known  as  the  "Federal  Arts  Act." 

For  justification  of  the  proposal,  the  sponsors  first  start 
out  by  declaring  that  the  Nation's  culture  is  in  the  hands 
of  Tories  and  is  "predicated  too  much  upon  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  pay."  Therefore,  they  claim  with 
sophistry  tended  to  disarm  the  innocent,  "it  is  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  to  recognize  that  culture  .  .  . 
is  a  social  necessity  consistent  with  democracy. 

"It  is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  Congress  appropriate 
funds  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts." 

Now,  consider  the  scope  of  this  proposed  Federal 
Bureau:  Under  Section  5  it  shall  have  power  to  control, 
supervise  and  regulate  "the  creative,  interpretative,  re- 
search and  teaching  aspects  of  (a)  the  theatre  and  its 
allied  arts;  (b)  the  dance  and  its  allied  arts;  (c)  music 
and  its  allied  arts;  (d)  literature  and  its  allied  arts;  (e) 
the  graphic  and  plastic  and  their  allied  arts;  (f)  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  and  their  allied  arts."  Thus,  if 
such  an  act  were  ever  to  be  passed  into  law,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  dictate  the  type  of  plays  the  public  could 
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see;  could  enforce  upon  young  citizens  the  same  kind  of 
inspired  propaganda  dancing  that  is  forced  upon  Ger- 
man youths  by  Goebbel's  propaganda  bureau,  which 
controls  the  arts  of  Germany;  could  dictate  the  kind  of 
music  to  be  played— music  that  might  be  best  calculated 
in  the  minds  of  the  culture  dictators  to  emotionalize  the 
masses  into  a  faster  drift  toward  a  socialistic  state.  Un- 
der the  subdivision  of  literature,  the  Government  would 
be  enabled  to  control  all  magazines,  book  publishing, 
newspapers,  text  books  for  school  children  and  every 
form  of  literature.  Likewise,  the  movies  could  be  cov- 
ered and  brought  to  heel  to  serve  the  Government 
propagandists. 

Who  would  operate  this  so-called  Federal  Bureau  of 
Fine  Arts?  The  planners  carefully  explain  the  reason  for 
their  bill  is  because  they  believe  the  cultural  life  of 
America  is  in  the  hands  of  private  control.  They  are 
most  careful,  however,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  mag- 
nificent "pork  barrel"  for  more  jobholders  to  be  saddled 
on  the  taxpayers'  backs.  The  bureau  would  be  domi- 
nated by  a  commissioner  (dictator-in-chief)  and  six 
fellow  commissioners.  The  President  is  to  appoint  the 
commissioners  from  a  panel  of  names  submitted  by  "or- 
ganizations representing  the  greatest  number  of  artists 
employed  in  each  of  the  arts  under  the  bureau."  In  other 
words,  the  President  could  set  up  his  own  straw  men, 
hand-picked,  to  dictate  the  social  and  cultural  life  of 
America.  The  chief  commissioner  is  to  draw  a  salary  of 
$12,500  a  year  and  his  pals  in  the  bureau's  board,  $5000 
each.  Their  terms  of  office  to  be  two  years'  duration  and 
they  "may  be  reappointed."  Under  a  centralized,  omnip- 
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otent  government,  these  minor  dictators  could  be  per- 
petuated in  office. 

To  make  sure  their  job  of  propaganda  is  effective,  the 
bureau  is  given  carte  blanche  to  divide  up  the  Nation 
into  as  many  "regions"  as  the  bureau  heads  desire.  Over 
each  "region"  shall  sit  more  committees  of  six  members 
each  at  salaries  of  $4500  a  year,  two-year  terms,  "and 
they  may  be  reappointed."  To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Fine 
Arts  to  get  away  to  a  running  start,  it  is  ordered  that  all 
the  functions,  powers,  duties  "and  appropriations"  now 
under  the  WPA,  governing  existing  Federal  art,  the- 
atrical, music  and  literature  projects,  be  transferred  forth- 
with to  the  "Fine  Arts  Bureau." 

When  it  comes  to  employment,  all  WPA  art  projects 
personnel  is  likewise  to  be  shifted  over.  Artists  and 
writers  who  do  not  "fall  into  line"  may  be  broken  and 
their  livelihoods  destroyed,  because  under  subsection 
(b)  of  Section  6,  "the  bureau  shall  have  the  sole  author- 
ity to  determine  all  questions  of  eligibility,  competence 
and  assignment  of  artists  to  employment  under  the  bu- 
reau." Moreover,  to  be  sure  to  build  up  a  vast  political 
machine  the  act  says  "the  bureau  shall  employ  as  many 
more  artists  as  possible  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

Wage  and  working  conditions  "shall  be  the  same  as 
those  established  by  trade  unions  for  similar  work  in 
private  industries."  Section  8  declares:  "Persons  em- 
ployed under  the  bureau  shall  not  be  subject  to  civil 
service  laws." 

Under  Section  9  the  bureau  "shall  determine  the  na- 
ture of  projects  to  be  financed." 
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Subsection  (b)  in  Section  10  tells  the  whole  monstrous 
story.  "The  regional  committees  shall  undertake  the 
education  and  instruction  of  the  public  in  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  art.  They  shall  undertake  the  teach- 
ing, training,  development  and  encouragement  of  tal- 
ented persons  as  artists." 

The  politicians  will  determine  what  they  think  is 
"talent."  The  public  will  be  given  "the  education  and 
instruction"  in  what  it  may  hear,  read,  write  and  see. 
The  newspapers  which  do  not  fall  in  line,  of  course, 
would  be  driven  into  bankruptcy.  There  probably  hasn't 
been  a  bill  quite  like  it  since  the  United  States  were  con- 
stituted as  a  haven  for  people  who  hate  dictatorships 
and  autocrats.  Having  attempted  to  control  the  economic 
life  of  America,  the  autocrats  now  try  to  destroy  its 
social  life. 


WAR  DEBTS 

Many  Americans  have  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
has  already  "canceled"  more  than  one-half  the  war  debts. 
They  also  believe  the  acceptance  of  the  Hungarian  plan 
(pay  the  principal  and  forget  the  interest)  would  put 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt  on  the  United  States 
taxpayer's  back. 

In  answer  to  the  first,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "can- 
cellation." It  is  a  matter  of  transfer.  The  debts  must  be 
paid  by  some  one,  since  they  are  on  the  books.  If  those 
who  borrowed  do  not  pay,  then  we,  as  United  States 
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taxpayers,  pay.  In  answer  to  the  second,  the  cancella- 
tionist  or  revisionist  denies  or  evades  this  issue.  Why? 

The  original  loans  were  made  at  5  per  cent.  The 
United  States  Government  borrowed  the  money  from 
United  States  citizens  at  slightly  lower  rates— for  exam- 
ple, Liberty  Bonds  carried  4  %  per  cent  interest.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  after  two  years  of  war,  we  were  still  incor- 
rigible optimists.  Having  set  out  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy  and  make  it  safe  for  dictators,  we  readjusted 
most  of  the  debts  by  cutting  the  interest  rate  and  ex- 
tended the  time  of  payments  over  sixty-two  years.  We 
thought  we  were  making  the  world  safe  for  repayment 
of  loans!  We  not  only  did  this,  but  also  almost  handed 
our  erstwhile  pals  our  financial  shirt  as  well.  At  the 
time  of  readjustment  the  United  States  Government 
was  paying  about  4V2  per  cent  on  what  it  ov/ed.  But  so 
big-hearted  were  we  that  foreign  debtors  under  the  re- 
adjustment paid  about  2  per  cent  average  interest. 

The  new  rates  varied  all  the  way  from  3  y2  per  cent 
for  Great  Britain  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  Italy. 
France  was  to  pay  1  per  cent  until  1941.  No  interest  at 
all  was  charged  Belgium  on  her  debts  incurred  prior  to 
the  Armistice.  United  States  taxpayers  magnanimously 
shouldered  that  burden!  The  Treasury  estimates  that 
we  conceded  more  than  six  billion  dollars;  or  more  than 
one-half  the  total  obligations  of  the  debtors.  But  the 
Treasury  points  out  that  the  real  loss  lies  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  rates  allowed  the  debtors  and 
the  rates  the  United  States  Government  must  pay.  The 
Treasury  confesses  that  here  it  is  stumped  in  trying  to 
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figure  out  this  loss  because  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
interest  rates  on  Government  obligations. 

These  observations,  however,  are  believed  to  be  rea- 
sonably correct: 

Up  to  recent  times,  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  paying  about  4  per  cent  on  bonds  made  neces- 
sary by  the  foreign  war  debts.  Considering  the  difference 
between  5  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  actual  outlay  of  the  American  taxpayer  to  meet  the 
interest  demanded  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  al- 
most one-half  (more  than  40  per  cent)  of  the  debt  was 
taken  from  the  foreign  debtors  and  saddled  on  the  backs 
of  American  taxpayers.  The  American  taxpayer  was 
paying  4  per  cent;  the  European  debtor  2  per  cent. 
Thus,  for  every  one  dollar  of  interest  the  European  paid 
us,  the  American  taxpayer  put  up  another  dollar  of  his 
own.  And  he  was  the  one  who  made  the  original  loans! 

It  is  true  that  recently  the  Treasury  has  been  able  to 
borrow  short-term  money  for  almost  nothing.  It  is  true 
that  last  year  the  average  rate  on  Government  bonds  was 
about  2V2  per  cent.  But  short-term  financing  is  vastly 
different  from  long-term  bonds.  Furthermore,  inasmuch 
as  the  long-term  bonds  are  tax  exempt,  the  real  cost  of 
these  bonds  to  the  American  taxpayer  is  probably  still 
around  4  per  cent  and  not  the  2 1/2  per  cent  average  that 
shows  on  the  Treasury  books.  And,  if  the  tax  exemp- 
tions were  taken  off  as  President  Roosevelt  has  so  often 
recommended,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Government 
bond  interest  rate  would  go  back  to  the  old  average  of 
4  per  cent  or  higher  and  reflect,  for  the  first  time,  their 
true  cost  to  the  United  States  taxpayer. 
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It  is  doubtful  that  when  prosperous  times  recur,  Gov- 
ernment bonds  will  fall  much  below  4  per  cent.  In  nor- 
mal times  6  per  cent  has  been  considered  fair  return  on 
an  investment.  So,  it  seems  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
somebody  will  have  to  pay  about  4  per  cent  per  year  on 
these  war  debts.  If  the  debtors  do  not  pay  it,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  be  compelled  to  pay.  If  the  life  of  the 
bond  runs  fifty  years,  a  probable  minimum,  the  ultimate 
interest  charges  will  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  original 
debt.  If  the  Europeans,  backed  by  the  clever  "interna- 
tional" group  within  this  country,  succeed  in  putting 
over  the  Hungarian  plan,  and  merely  repay  the  original 
amount,  the  American  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  twice  as 
much.  If  the  Europeans  carried  out  the  debt-funding 
agreements  (2  per  cent  for  the  next  fifty  years)  the  in- 
terest receivable  by  us  would  be  approximately  ten  and 
a  half  billion  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  tax- 
payer will  probably  pay  4  per  cent,  rather  than  2  per 
cent,  the  actual  interest  bill  will  be  closer  to  twenty 
billion  dollars. 

American  citizens  would  have  to  divvy  up  with  that 
amount  if  the  slippery  Hungarian  scheme  were  put 
across.  And,  while  the  British  Government  may  be  able 
to  send  a  nice  note  of  regrets,  the  American  taxpayer 
has  not  the  same  privileges  with  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury! The  income-tax  collector  would  hustle  the  United 
States  taxpayer  off  to  jail,  if  he  did  not  come  across  and 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  money  he  loaned  to  Europe,  which 
has  now  tossed  him  the  bag! 

Let  me  put  it  another  way: 

Mr.  A  has  a  friend,  Mr.  B. 
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Mr.  B  is  hard  up,  needs  money,  can't  borrow  any  for 
he  has  no  credit. 

Mr.  B  comes  to  you,  Mr.  A.  You  have  no  money,  but 
plenty  of  credit. 

Pitying  Mr.  B,  you  turn  to  Mr.  C  and  borrow  $1000 
at  4  per  cent  interest.  The  thousand  dollars  you  then  give 
to  Mr.  B,  who  agrees  to  repay  both  principal  and  in- 
terest in  fifty  years. 

If  Mr.  B  lives  up  to  his  word,  you  lose  nothing,  make 
nothing  at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time.  You  simply 
performed  a  friendly  service. 

If  Mr.  B,  however,  renigs  and  refuses  to  pay  back  to 
you  anything  except  the  original  amount  you  loaned 
him,  where  do  you,  Mr.  A,  come  out? 

You  have  two  courses. 

Either  you  renig  to  Mr.  C,  just  as  Mr.  B  renigged  to 
you— and  Mr.  C  is  out  of  luck,  holding  the  empty  bag,  or 

You,  Mr.  A,  will  have  paid  out  fifty  times  4  per  cent, 
or  200  per  cent  over  and  above  the  original  amount  of 
the  loan. 

Principal  and  interest  will  cost  you  three  times  that 
amount.  To  sum  it  up: 

Mr.  A  loaned  Mr.  B  $1000.  Mr.  B  renigged.  Mr.  A 
holds  the  bag,  repays  to  Mr.  C  the  total  of  $3000. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  cheap  piece  of  financial  trickery 
that  is  being  prepared  for  American  taxpayers  by  a  small 
but  highly  organized  group  of  internationalists  who  wish 
to  wipe  the  war  debts  off  the  books. 

At  present  there  is  no  likelihood  of  war  debt  collec- 
tion. The  President  has  been  so  advised  by  the  best  of 
his  advisers  concerned  with  these  matters.  But,  con- 
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versely,  a  subtle  campaign  has  begun,  headed  by  a  trial 
balloon,  to  "revise"  the  war  debts.  The  trial  balloon  is 
the  Hungarian  plan.  In  a  nutshell,  this  plan  proposes  pay- 
ment over  a  thirty-year  period  of  merely  the  original 
loan,  with  all  interest,  past  and  future,  entirely  canceled, 
all  previous  payments,  in  principal  or  interest,  to  be  ap- 
plied as  payment  on  the  original  debt. 

The  Hungarian  plan  was  submitted  to  the  last  Con- 
gress by  President  Roosevelt  with  his  blessing.  Congress 
adjourned  without  taking  any  action  upon  the  matter. 
This  is  in  accord  with  carefully  conceived  planning. 
With  Congress  now  safely  out  of  the  way,  its  members 
scattered  through  forty-eight  States,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  the  public  will  be  propagandized  heavily 
between  now  and  the  convening  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  promote  a  sympathetic  reception  to  the  idea. 
The  propagandists  will  sell  the  scheme  as  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable.  Actually  it  is  a  scheme  that  may  cost  the 
American  taxpaying  public  twenty  billion  dollars.  Be- 
fore voting,  because  of  innocent  ignorance,  to  increase 
our  children's  children's  tax  bill  by  that  staggering  and 
stupefying  amount,  let  us  stop,  look  and  listen— before  it 
is  too  late! 

The  war  debts  are  so  complicated  they  stump  even 
our  best  economists  and  statisticians.  No  brief  dismissal 
of  the  subject  is  safe  or  wise.  But  the  following  observa- 
tions are  based  on  Treasury  figures  and  throw  some  light 
on  the  skin  game  being  prepared  for  the  United  States 
taxpaying  public.  These  statistics  come  from  an  official 
statement  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  Congressional 
Record,  June  22,  1938.  The  deductions  are  this  writer's: 
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Fifteen  nations  owe  the  United  States  thirteen  billion 
dollars.  The  American  taxpayer  loaned  the  money.  The 
total  is  now  part  of  our  national  debt. 

One-half  billion  dollars  in  taxpayer  revenue  is  being 
paid  by  United  States  citizens  this  year  alone  as  interest 
on  this  debt. 

United  States  taxpayers  will  continue  to  pay  one-half 
billion  dollars  per  annum  on  this  loan  they  made  to 
fifteen  other  nations,  until  and  if  those  who  borrowed 
the  money  pay  at  least  the  interest,  if  not  the  principal. 
Of  the  fifteen  nations,  three  nations  account  for  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  debt— Great  Britain,  five 
billion;  France,  four  billion,  and  Italy,  two  billion. 

Now,  the  scheme  is  to  sell  the  American  taxpayer  the 
idea  that  if  the  debtors  pay  in  full  what  they  originally 
borrowed,  we  not  only  lose  nothing,  but  that  common 
sense  should  make  us  accept  the  proposition.  Stated  thus, 
briefly  and  cunningly,  it  does  indeed  look  a  fair  and 
equitable  bargain.  Yet,  it  is  so  cunning  that  it  aims  to 
make  the  American  taxpayer  the  biggest  sucker  in  all 
world  history— a  twenty  billion  dollar  sucker! 

Refer  back  to  Messrs.  A,  B  and  C,  and  you  will  under- 
stand how  the  scheme  is  to  be  worked— if  humanly  pos- 
sible. Under  its  operation  foreign  debtors  will  have  re- 
turned merely  one-third  of  what  it  cost  United  States 
citizens  to  negotiate  the  loan  for  them.  United  States 
citizens  will  have  to  pay  the  other  two-thirds  themselves. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  famous  war  debts  problem. 
The  one  item  which  the  debt  cancellationist  or  revision- 
ist tries  to  cover  up  in  selling  the  scheme  to  the  public 
is:  the  amount  and  character  of  the  interest. 
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PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda  groups  are  due  for  an  overhauling  in  the 
next  Congress.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  cast  the  glare  of  the  spotlight  on  such  groups.  But 
unfortunately,  all  too  often,  investigations  turn  out  to 
be  merely  counter-propaganda.  Rather  than  attempting 
to  do  a  technical,  impartial  job  of  exposition,  more  often 
they  are  simply  retaliatory  moves  by  politicians  or  op- 
posing social  forces  and  minorities.  Hence  the  investiga- 
tions produce  propaganda  just  as  bad  as  that  which  the 
inquisitors  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  exposing.  A 
favorite  trick  is  to  try  and  smear,  or  pin  the  onus  to, 
foreign-born  American  citizens  and  ascribe  to  them  un- 
derhand and  ulterior  motives,  in  things  they  may  say  or 
do.  A  lie  gathers  such  momentum  that  truth  is  hard 
beset  to  catch  it.  By  the  time  truth  has  caught  up  with 
the  lie,  it  is  usually  too  late  to  undo  the  unjustified  dam- 
age that  may  have  been  done. 

Will  Irwin  in  his  Propaganda  and  the  Neivs  points 
out:  "Before  19 14,  'propaganda'  belonged  only  to  literate 
vocabularies  and  possessed  a  reputable,  dignified  mean- 
ing. Over  the  door  of  an  ancient  structure  in  Rome  there 
stood— and  still  stands— a  legend,  'College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda.' 

"For  propaganda  before  the  World  War  meant  simply 
the  means  with  which  the  adherent  of  a  political  or  re- 
ligious faith  sought  to  convert  the  unconverted.  Two 
years  later  the  word  had  come  into  the  vocabulary  of 
peasants  and  ditchdiggers  and  had  begun  to  acquire  its 
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miasmic  aura.  In  loose  popular  usage,  it  meant  the  next 
thing  to  a  damned  He.  'It's  just  propaganda'— paste  that 
label  on  to  any  fact  or  set  of  facts  which  your  opponent 
advanced  in  argument  and  you  condemned  it  on  the  spot." 

High  navy  authorities  have  been  and  are  among  the 
chief  ringleaders  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  recent  months. 
Smear  stories  have  been  quietly  planted  in  the  right 
places  to  discredit  anyone  who  rose  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  building  more  armaments  before  deciding 
first  what  policies  we  should  build  them  for.  Engineers, 
whose  technical  knowledge  equips  them  to  realize  how 
vast  sums  of  public  funds  are  being  wasted  in  aimless 
experimentation,  rather  than  utilizing  sound  scientific 
research  first,  are  smeared  by  properly  directed  whispers 
to  newsmen:  "Oh,  he's  just  a  crank.  Don't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  what  he  says." 

A  professor  of  international  law,  reputed  in  his  calling 
to  be  of  the  utmost  in  integrity,  reliability  and  soundness 
in  legal  and  historical  research,  is  denounced  as  "a  peace- 
at-any-price"  pacifist!  If  the  unlucky  victim  happens  to 
be  foreign-born,  the  merits  of  his  arguments  are  not  met 
and  knocked  down  with  facts.  He  is  simply  "smeared" 
with  well-planted  stories  that  he  is  a  "spy,"  "an  agent 
of  a  foreign  Government,"  or  sneaked  into  the  country 
illegally  and  is  about  to  be  thrown  out. 

It  is  therefore  not  without  some  amusement  and  irony 
that  we  find,  upon  a  search  of  the  roster  of  the  Federal 
Congress,  that  there  are  twenty-four  members  of  the 
current  Congress  who  are  foreign-born.  Three  of  these 
are  Senators  and  twenty-one  are  Representatives.  They 
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should  be  careful,  lest  they  wake  up  some  day  finding 
themselves  the  object  of  investigations  for  saying  things 
on  the  floors  of  either  House  that  some  authorities  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  do  not  like! 

Adolph  Sabath,  Dem.,  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Zabori,  Bohemia,  now  Czechoslovakia,  in  1866.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  188 1  and  took  out  his  own 
papers. 

Noah  Morgan  Mason,  Rep.,  Oglesby,  111.,  was 
born  in  Wales  and  came  here  at  the  age  of  8.  His 
citizenship  is  derivative,  carrying  his  father's  pa- 
pers. Pehr  G.  Holmes,  Rep.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  was 
born  in  Sweden,  1881;  took  out  his  papers  after 
coming  here  at  about  the  age  of  6.  John  Toussaint 
Bernard,  Farmer-Labor,  Eleveth,  Minn.,  born  Cor- 
sica, 1893,  came  here  when  14,  citizenship  deriva- 
tive. Senator  James  E.  Murray,  Dem.,  Butte,  Mont., 
born  Canada,  1876,  coming  here  in  1900  and  taking 
out  his  papers.  Karl  Stefan,  Rep.,  Norfolk,  Neb., 
born  Bohemia- Austria,  1884,  came  here  when  2  and 
citizenship,  therefore,  derivative. 

Charles  D.  Binderup,  Dem.,  Minden,  Neb.,  born 
Denmark,  1874,  parents  homesteading  in  the  United 
States  when  he  was  6  months  old.  Citizenship 
derivative.  William  B.  Barry,  Brooklyn,  Dem.,  born 
Ireland,  1902,  citizenship  derivative,  as  he  came  as 
a  minor.  Herman  Paul  Koppelman,  born  1880, 
Odessa,  Russia,  coming  here  when  2  years  old. 
Charles  Eaton,  Rep.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Born  Nova 
Scotia,  1868,  coming  here  1888,  took  out  own  pa- 
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pers.  Harold  Knutson,  Rep.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  born 
Norway,  1880,  coming  here  1886,  citizenship  de- 
rivative. Robert  Ramsey,  Dem.,  Fallonsbee,  W.  Va., 
born  Durham,  England,  1877,  arriving  as  baby,  citi- 
zenship derivative.  John  McGrath,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  Dem.,  born  Ireland,  1877;  came  here  at  17, 
took  out  own  papers.  Leonard  Schuetz,  Chicago, 
Dem.,  born  Posen,  Germany  (now  Poland),  in 
1887,  came  to  the  United  States  1888,  citizenship 
derivative. 

Robert  Grosser,  Cleveland,  Dem.,  born  Scotland, 
1874,  coming  here  at  age  of  7,  citizenship  derivative. 
B.  J.  Behrmann,  Prog.,  Mellen,  Wis.,  born  Ger- 
many, 1880,  entered  United  States  at  13,  took  out 
own  papers.  Anthony  Flegler,  Parma,  O.,  Dem., 
born  1900  in  part  of  Austria  now  Rumania,  citi- 
zenship derivative  as  entered  as  baby.  Senator  James 
J.  Davis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Rep.,  born  Wales, 
1873,  entered  1881,  citizenship  derivative.  Vincent 
Palmisano,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dem.,  Italy,  1883,  came 
here  at  age  2.  Michael  Stack,  Philadelphia,  Dem., 
came  from  Ireland  in  1903  and  took  out  own  pa- 
pers. Sam  Dickstein,  New  York,  Dem.,  born  in 
Russia,  1885,  came  here  age  3,  citizenship  derivative. 
Albert  Rutherford,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Rep.,  born  in 
Canada,  1875.  Frank  Crowther,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Rep.,  born  England,  1870.  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner, New  York,  Dem.,  father  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
born  1887  in  Germany,  coming  to  United  States 
when  boy  of  9. 
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Thus  we  find  Bohemia,  Austria,  Rumania,  Ireland, 
England,  Canada,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nova 
Scotia,  Scotland,  Germany,  Wales,  Italy,  represented 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  Of  the  twenty-four  foreign- 
born  gentlemen  who  help  make  our  laws,  we  find  thir- 
teen Democrats,  nine  Republicans,  one  Farmer-Labor, 
one  Progressive.  But,  by  the  rules  of  the  smear  cam- 
paigners of  Washington,  they'd  better  take  care  to  look 
over  their  shoulders  when  they  walk  to  the  office  every 
morning! 

Senator  Sherman  Minton,  the  former  Indiana  county 
prosecutor  who  rode  the  White  House  coattails  to  the 
imposing  position  of  White  House  rubber  stamp,  charges 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
deliberately  distort  their  news;  that  "the  Administration 
cannot  get  a  headline  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country." 

Moreover,  he  charges  that  the  press  is  trying  to  gag 
radio,  because  radio  is  the  sole  medium  of  publicity  open 
to  the  Administration.  "They  do  not  want  you  to  say 
anything  on  the  radio!"  cries  the  White  House  rubber 
stamp.  "They  don't  want  you  to  speak  the  truth  over  the 
radio  because  to  speak  the  truth  gives  the  He  to  the  propa- 
ganda that  appears  in  the  sheets  of  this  country."  And 
so  this  noble  defender  of  liberty  and  free  speech  pro- 
poses a  bill  to  provide  a  $10,000  fine  and  two  years  in 
jail  for  any  publisher  who  distorts  news! 

A  typical  county  seat  prosecutor  before  reaching  the 
Senate  in  1934,  Minton  is  interesting  only  in  that  he 
appears  now  to  be  the  outstanding  rubber  stamp  of  the 
White  House.  As  goes  the  White  House,  so  goes  Min- 
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ton.  A  chameleon  is  an  apt  simile.  As  an  orator,  he  is 
good— in  the  Huey  Long  fashion.  His  forte  is  breast- 
beating  and  desk-pounding,  and  his  gestures  and  booming 
voice  respond  in  the  same  manner  when  he  is  informed 
on  his  subject  and  when  he  cheerfully  is  ignorant  of 
what  he  is  talking  about.  But  beyond  these  characteristics 
and  an  accomplished  technique  for  smearing,  Minton  has 
never  impressed  anyone  that  he  can  even  halfway  match 
the  astuteness,  cleverness  or  cunning  of  Huey  Long. 

Some  remarkable  inconsistencies  may  be  noted  in 
Minton's  sudden  charge  to  the  defense  of  free  speech 
and  liberty.  First,  one  may  note  that  two  of  his  closest 
friends  are  Philippines  Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt 
and  Hugo  Black.  McNutt,  while  Governor  of  Indiana 
(currently  an  aspirant  for  the  New  Deal  Presidential 
nomination  in  1940)  is  so  stanch  a  believer  of  civil  liber- 
ties that  he  kept  two  Indiana  counties  under  martial  law 
and  rule  of  the  bayonet  for  two  years,  and  was  dubbed 
by  Indiana  editorial  writers  as  the  Hoosier  Hitler.  Mr. 
Justice  Black,  while  Senator,  likewise  indicated  his  be- 
lief in  personal  privacy  and  civil  liberties  by  seizing 
thousands  of  telegrams  and  obliging  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissions  to  violate  not  only  its  powers 
but  also  Constitutional  law.  And  for  that  act  the  courts 
bitterly  denounced  Mr.  Black's  action.  Mr.  Minton  is  a 
great  admirer  of  these  two  gentlemen,  is  a  close  friend 
of  each. 

The  Indiana  Senator  followed  Mr.  Black's  foot- 
steps as  head  of  the  Senate  Lobby  Committee,  and  as 
such  attempted  to  commandeer  the  records  of  a  pri- 
vate organization.  He  was  unsuccessful  because  he  was 
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acting  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  However,  that 
did  not  prevent  him  from  smearing  the  personal  char- 
acters of  several  officers  of  the  organization.  No  one 
wept  any  tears  when  the  Lobby  Committee  died  through 
lack  of  funds.  In  continued  arrogant  disregard  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  the  same  Mr.  Minton 
who  personally  requested  an  Executive  order  permitting 
him  to  inspect  and  publicize  the  income-tax  returns  of 
anyone  in  the  Nation  whenever  the  spirit  so  moves 
him. 

This  is  the  Senator  from  Indiana  who  pounds  his 
breast,  thumps  his  desk  and  denounces  the  wickedness 
of  the  press,  declaring  that  90  per  cent  of  the  country's 
newspapers  deliberately  lie  seven  days  a  week! 

To  observe  that  the  Administration  cannot  "get  a 
headline  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country,"  is,  of  course, 
so  obviously  absurd  that  the  Indiana  Senator's  breast- 
beatings  about  "distortion"  may  be  put  down  as  simply 
sheer  demagoguery.  One  has  simply  to  look  at  the  front 
pages,  day  after  day,  to  observe  that  for  the  last  five 
years  this  Administration  has  received  more  publicity 
than  all  other  Administrations  in  American  history  com- 
bined. 

Fortunately  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
siderably more  broad-minded  and  fair  than  is  Mr.  Min- 
ton and  the  New  Deal  for  which  he  rubber  stamps  so 
nobly.  If  the  voters  want  the  New  Deal  side  of  the  story 
they  buy  New  Deal  newspapers.  But  the  fact  that  the 
circulation  of  anti-New  Deal  newspapers  still  continues 
to  be  as  wide,  if  not  wider,  than  ever  is  proof  of  the 
fact  that  people  prefer  two  sides  of  a  story,  and  not  one 
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side  forced  down  their  throats  as  Minton  would  prefer. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Minton  forgets  that  newspapers  do  not 
have  the  immunity  that  the  laws  of  the  country  give  to 
Mr.  Minton,  as  a  Senator,  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
"distortion"  and  "smear."  The  newspapers  are  bound  by 
the  laws  of  libel  and  decency.  Mr.  Minton,  as  a  Senator, 
is  bound  only  by  his  sense  of  good  taste  and  sportsman- 
ship, both  of  which  at  times  seem  limited. 

It  is  time  that  the  press  and  radio  set  out  to  defend 
themselves  from  deliberate  political  attempts  at  destruc- 
tion of  not  only  themselves  but  civil  liberties  at  large. 

The  New  Dealers  should  do  a  little  less  name  calling 
when  it  comes  to  putting  on  the  sanctimonious  air  that 
they  assume  on  the  matter  of  propaganda.  Roosevelt  talks 
about  Senators  not  being  "bought"  by  telegrams;  In- 
diana's Senator  Sherman  Minton  squeaks  about  the 
"perfidiousness  of  the  press  in  printing  lies";  McNinch 
observes  no  one  should  speak  his  mind  in  commercial 
radio  time;  Ickes  makes  a  great  howl  about  "sixty  fam- 
ilies"; the  Department  of  Agriculture  spends  its  time 
circularizing  editors  whenever  some  tinpot  bureaucrat 
reads  an  article  about  the  department  that  is  not  100  per 
cent  whitewash,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

From  the  steady  stream  of  protests,  one  might  be  par- 
doned if  one  concluded  that  here  indeed  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  just  a  little  angel-face,  with  a  halo  round  its 
head,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  propaganda.  For- 
tunately, Representative  Parnell  Thomas,  of  New  Jersey, 
after  a  lone,  but  thorough  investigation  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  puts  the  record  straight. 
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"Education  and  publicity"  for  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  1937  cost  the  taxpayers  just  the  small 
sum  of  $1,100,000.  "Handouts"  and  publicity  releases 
go  weekly  to  800  newspapers.  The  Housing  Adminis- 
tration prints  a  monthly  magazine  of  roughly  twenty- 
four  pages  per  issue  and  circulates  it  to  22,500  individuals 
and  organizations. 

In  1937  there  were  328  network  broadcasts,  totaling 
eighty-two  hours  of  radio  time.  Over  independent  sta- 
tions, 147,339  broadcasts  were  presented,  totaling  28,160 
hours  of  radio  time.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
(Ickes)  established  a  unified  publicity  department,  and 
sought  for  its  operation  $58,860.  Of  this  total  $50,900  is 
allocated  for  salaries.  The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion employs,  or  at  the  time  Representative  Thomas  ob- 
tained his  figures  did  employ,  fifteen  individuals  to  grind 
out  propaganda  at  a  cost  of  ^3Si555~  The  HOLC  also 
required  appropriations  of  $550,000  for  printing  and 
$96,110  for  multigraphing  and  mimeographing.  Nine- 
teen persons  are  employed  by  the  PWA  press  section; 
salary  cost,  $49,620.  PWA's  total  cost  for  mimeograph- 
ing and  multigraphing  is  approximately  $80,000  a  year. 

The  TVA  goes  in  for  the  propaganda  business  in  a 
big  way.  It  has  forty  persons  grinding  out  the  "hand- 
outs," at  $84,570  per  annum.  Also  the  TVA  is  spending 
$100,000  on  what  it  calls  rural  electrification  "educa- 
tion." When  the  New  Deal  grinds  out  propaganda,  it  is 
called  "education."  If  anybody  else  argues  or  takes  an 
opposing  viewpoint^  that  promptly  becomes  "propa- 
ganda." For  1938  the  information  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  has  a  staff  of  ninety-seven  persons  busy 
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at  a  cost  of  $254,010,  to  grind  out  the  "education"  of 
the  poor  dumb  public.  So  far,  in  the  present  fiscal  year, 
the  Social  Security  Board  has  pushed  out  more  than 
1200  press  releases,  200  special  articles  and  28  speeches. 

Maybe  you  have  seen  some  of  those  baby  savings 
bonds  of  the  United  States  that  the  Government  has 
asked  you  to  buy.  The  Public  Debt  Service  is  spending 
$1,406,470  to  put  the  savings  bonds  across.  Of  this  total, 
$440,000— nearly  half  a  million  dollars— is  allocated  for 
magazine  advertising;  $288,000  for  bulletins,  posters  and 
pamphlets  and  $508,000  for  salaries.  Only  close  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  being  used  in  one  instance 
for  propaganda  purposes! 

The  WTA  paid  $15,000  for  the  year  for  preparing 
radio  transcriptions.  Another  tidbit  is  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  paid  out  $60,000  for 
propaganda  work.  And  then  the  politicos  of  Washing- 
ton have  the  unmitigated  gall  to  gripe  about  telegrams 
and  letters  from  citizens  who  have  entertained  view- 
points opposed  to  official  desires! 

The  mailing  of  printed,  mimeographed  and  multi- 
graphed  propaganda  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1936  alone  cost  $32,236,369.  This  was 
dead  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  The  taxpayers 
paid  the  bill. 

In  the  same  fiscal  year  of  1936,  the  latest  for  which  any 
kind  of  reasonably  accurate  statistics  are  available,  the 
New  Deal  executive  departments  alone  sent  out  at  tax- 
payer expense  669,352.060  pieces  of  mail  weighing 
91,125,145   pounds.   Inasmuch   as   there   are   but   2240 
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pounds  to  a  ton,  figure  out  for  yourself  the  number  of 
tons  of  propaganda  dumped  onto  the  country  in  those 
twelve  months! 

The  paper  used  for  all  this  publicity  and  the  printing 
of  it  cost  the  country  yet  another  $22,000,000,  making 
a  merely  visible  total  propaganda  cost  in  but  one  year 
of  $54,000,000. 

But  when  any  one  sends  telegrams  to  their  Senators 
objecting  to  a  piece  of  legislation,  they  are  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt  by  the  Mintons  and  the  Michael- 
sons! 

Departmental  franking  has  increased  100  per  cent  in 
weight  and  nearly  300  per  cent  in  lost  revenue  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Look  at  this  propaganda  flood  another  way: 

It  now  takes  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  railroad  cars  to  haul  this  publicity  out  of  Wash- 
ington. 

As  of  October  1,  1936,  there  were  270  persons  known 
to  be  grinding  out  publicity  for  the  Government.  Of 
this  number,  eleven  persons  drew  down  pay  checks  of 
more  than  $8000.  Sixty- three  more  received  annual 
emoluments  of  more  than  $4000.  Total  salaries  of  these 
workers  ran  better  than  $600,000  annually. 

All  these  statistics  derive  from  a  superficial  and  not  a 
detailed  and  minute  examination.  There  are  hundreds 
more  who  help  shovel  out  the  propaganda,  but  who  are 
not  listed  as  publicity  experts.  They  masquerade  under 
such  disarming  titles  as  "statisticians,"  "editors,"  "direc- 
tors of  information,"  "specialists." 
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These  are  supplemented  by  an  army  of  stenographers, 
messengers,  mimeograph  operators  and  the  like. 

During  July,  August  and  September,  1936— one  quar- 
ter of  one  year— the  Government  issued  4794  press  re- 
leases, and  the  total  number  of  copies  of  those  releases 
was  more  than  7,135,000.  The  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
mission alone  distributed  more  than  2,000,000  copies  to 
a  mailing  list  of  18,639  names.  The  total  mailing  list  of 
other  departments,  excluding  the  WPA  (Harry  Hop- 
kins, chief)  is  more  than  2,000,000  names.  The  WPA 
at  all  times  has  loftily  refused  to  divulge  how  many 
propagandists  it  has  working  for  it  or  give  any  details  of 
its  publicity  activities. 

The  WPA  hands  out  the  relief! 

The  advertising  field  is  not  overlooked.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1936, 
spent  $32,000  preparing  advertising  mats  for  building 
material  suppliers  and  contractors  to  use  in  newspaper 
ads.  The  daily  cost  of  advertising  work  in  this  one  de- 
partment alone  in  1936  was  more  than  $67,000. 

When  it  comes  to  movies— the  Chinese  say  "a  picture 
speaks  ten  thousand  words"— the  National  Archives  in 
October,  1936,  recorded  the  Government  had  on  hand 
more  than  15,000,000  feet  of  movie  films,  or  533  different 
pictures. 

Prints  of  many  of  these  films  were  distributed  free  to 
commercial  motion-picture  houses.  In  other  words,  the 
taxpayers  paid  the  cost  of  their  production.  Then  they 
paid  again  to  see  them! 

The  funny  part  about  it  all  is  that  on  October  12, 
191 3,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  law  prohibit- 
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ing  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  employing  publicity  experts  without  specific  au- 
thorization from  Congress! 

I.   O.   U. 

If  the  Government  had  to  go  into  the  movies,  theatres, 
on  street  corners  and  lecture  platforms  to  borrow  the 
billions  the  White  House  decreed  must  be  used  for 
"priming  the  pump,"  it  would  not  obtain  the  money. 
Moreover,  the  White  House  wouldn't  ask  so  blithely 
for  so  many  billions.  Still  moreover,  the  Government 
wouldn't  spend  so  profligately.  Yet  that  is  what  the 
Government  had  to  do  twenty  years  ago.  During  the 
World  War  when  the  Government  was  busy  raising 
war  loans,  its  speakers  went  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways  and  asked  people  to  buy  a  bond;  to  leave  their 
dollars  at  the  box-office  when  they  went  out,  with 
their  names  and  addresses.  It  was  the  people's  money 
the  Government  was  seeking  and  it  was  to  the  people 
the  Government  had  to  go. 

Now,  twenty  years  later,  the  Government  borrows 
from  the  people.  But  the  people  don't  know  it.  The 
method  is  painless.  It  is  done  simply  through  the  banks. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  bank  deposits  of  the  Nation's 
banks  are  in  Government  bonds.  The  depositor  steps 
up  to  the  window  and  hands  half  his  weekly  pay  check 
to  the  teller  to  put  in  his  savings  account.  The  depositor 
doesn't  realize  that  40  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  has 
put  in  his  been  "borrowed"  by  the  Government  poli- 
ticians—to spend.  It's  great  stuff  to  hear  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  going  to  spend  between  four  and  five  billion 
dollars  to  "break  the  back  of  the  depression,"  just  as 
they  spent  $15,000,000,000  to  "break  the  back  of  the 
depression"  every  year  for  five  years— but  it's  the  peo- 
ple's money  that's  about  to  be  spent  again.  Forty  per 
cent  of  their  bank  deposits  have  been  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  have  60  cents,  plus  40  cents'  worth 
of  I.  O.  U.'s  signed  by  the  New  Dealers  to  make  up 
their  dollar.  This  is  the  "painless"  method,  as  compared 
to  the  old  method  of  asking  the  people  face  to  face. 

The  more  "pump-priming"  resorted  to,  the  larger 
grows  the  pile  of  politicians'  I.  O.  U.'s.  The  more  I.  O. 
U.'s,  the  less  value  becomes  the  dollar  the  working  man, 
the  clerk  and  the  jobholder  has  deposited  in  his  bank. 
The  only  individuals  who  can  call  a  halt  to  this  deadly 
economic  disease  are  the  working  people  themselves. 
They  can  do  it  by  the  ballot-box.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  won't  or  don't  want  to  stop  it,  then  they  can  do 
two  things:  Think  first  of  the  dollar  they  put  in  the 
savings  bank,  then  think  of  the  40  cents'  worth  of  I.  O. 
U.'s,  then  ask  themselves  what  happens  when  the  next 
four  billions  are  exhausted?  When  they  are  exhausted, 
another  slump  will  come.  Next  time  the  politicians  may 
call  it  a  little  "retrogression"!  Then  they'll  say  produc- 
tion outran  consumption— we  must  "prime  the  pump"! 
And  they'll  seek  to  spend  some  more  billions.  And  when 
they  do,  that  pile  of  I.  O.  U.'s  will  grow  larger.  The 
ultimate,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  100 
cents  the  depositor  thought  he  was  saving.  Only  a 
pretty  pile  of  I.  O.  U.'s  signed  by  the  Washington  polk- 
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icos.  Then  some  of  the  depositors  will  wish  they  had 
remembered  the  ballot-box— before  it  was  too  late. 

Four  billion  dollars!  At  2  per  cent  interest  (prevail- 
ing rates  are  il/2  to  3  per  cent)  for  fifty  years,  the  four 
billions  becomes  eight  billions!  Just  another  little  mort- 
gage for  the  people's  children  to  pay  when  we  are  dead 
and  buried!  The  axiom  of  the  economists  is  $1  in  cash 
equals  approximately  $10  in  credit.  The  three  and  a 
half  billions  scheduled  for  pump-priming  projects  and 
relief  constitute  a  maximum  credit  expansion  of  $35,000,- 
000,000.  Economists,  however,  say  the  average  is  closer 
to  1  to  6  than  1  to  10— which  therefore  allows  for  a 
potential  credit  expansion  of  §20,000,000,000.  The 
United  States  conducts  80  per  cent  of  its  business  by 
credit,  checks,  drafts,  notes  and  such  like  bits  of  paper. 

It  has  been  explained  that  this  fresh  pile  of  money 
can  be  raised  without  further  taxation  or  borrowing. 
Coupled  with  the  three  and  a  half  billions  is  the  billion 
and  a  half  to  be  loaned  to  business,  States  and  cities 
by  the  RFC.  Where  does  it  get  this  huge  extra  sum? 
The  trick  is  simple.  The  RFC  finances  itself  bv  selling 
stock  to  the  United  States  Treasurv.  The  RFC  gives 
the  Treasury  an  I.  O.  U.  and  the  Treasurv  gives  the  RFC 
an  I.  O.  U.  Both  are  dealing  in  credit,  belonging  to  the 
people.  The  British  don't  go  in  for  such  fancy  little 
bookkeeping  tricks.  They  prefer  to  be  a  little  more  care- 
ful about  how  they  spend  their  people's  monev.  And 
when  they  do,  they  think  it  safer  to  stick  a  little  closer 
to  facts.  The  facts  keep  them  face  to  face  with  financial 
realities  a  little  more  often.  That's  one  reason  why  their 
budget  has  been  in  closer  balance  for  several  years,  even 
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though  they,  too,  are  spending  for  relief,  public  works, 
slum  clearances  and  the  like. 

It  is  estimated  in  the  budget  that  the  Government  will 
collect  about  $750,000,000  in  social  security  taxes  this 
year.  Under  the  law,  the  Government  must  invest  those 
funds  in  Government  bonds.  Thus  the  Government  col- 
lects three-quarters  of  a  billion  more  dollars,  buys  its 
own  bonds  and  has  another  three-quarters  of  a  billion— 
to  spend.  Yet  it  kids  the  working  people  that  their  so- 
cial security  contributions  are  nicely  tucked  away  in  a 
"reserve  fund"!  The  fund  is  only  as  good  as  are  the 
I.  O.  U.'s  it  holds.  How  good  will  be  those  I.  O.  U.'s  if 
"pump-priming"  goes  on,  and  on  and  on? 

COMMUNISM 

For  subtlety  and  downright  deception,  the  new  con- 
stitution proposed  for  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  is  hard  to  beat. 

Qualification  for  membership  is  as  follows: 

"Any  person  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  regardless 
of  race,  sex,  color,  religious  belief  or  nationality,  who 
is  a  citizen,  or  who  declares  his  intention  of  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  loyalty  to  the 
working  class  is  unquestioned,  shall  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership." It  will  be  observed  that  nowhere  is  a  member 
required  to  swear  he  will  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States! 

Here  is  the  proposed  pledge  that  every  member  must 
recite: 

"I  pledge  firm  loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
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working  class  and  full  devotion  to  all  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  people.  I  pledge  to  work  actively  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  democracy  and  peace,  for 
the  defeat  of  Fascism  and  all  forms  of  national  oppres- 
sion and  for  the  establishment  of  socialism.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  solemnly  pledge  to  remain  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  to  maintain  its  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  and  to  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  fulfill  its  program." 

Note  the  use  of  the  word  "democracy."  The  new 
constitution  of  the  Communist  Party  provides  that  its 
emblem  shall  be  the  crossed  hammer  and  sickle,  with  a 
circular  margin  having  at  its  top  "Communist  Party  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,"  and  underneath,  "Affiliated  to  the  Com- 
munist International." 

The  headquarters  of  the  Communist  International  is 
in  Moscow.  Moscow  is  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  head  of 
Soviet  Russia  is  Josef  Stalin.  Stalin  claims  to  have  the 
purest  "democracy"  in  the  world.  He  maintains  its  "pu- 
rity" by  purges,  wholesale  executions,  secret  police,  mass 
movements  of  offending  Russians  to  Siberian  exile,  con- 
centration camps,  complete  subservience  to  the  State 
and  all  its  cold-blooded  bureaucracy  and  destruction  of 
freedom  of  worship.  It  is  with  this  group  and  with  this 
kind  of  "democracy"  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
U.  S.  A.  officially  announces  its  affiliation.  Yet  it  offers 
as  inducement  religious  freedom  to  all  who  would  be- 
come members.  Therein  lies  the  insidious  subtlety.  It 
must  render  lip  service  to  certain  principles  established 
in  America  in  order  to  obtain  members.  But  there  is  no 
guarantee  such  principles  would  not  be  dumped  over- 
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board,  if  ever  the  Communists  should  grow  strong 
enough  to  control  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  its 
affiliation  gives  the  lie  to  the  membership  pledge. 

The  following  section  deals  with  the  rights  and  duties 
of  members,  in  an  effort  to  show  the  Communists  are 
"simon  pure"  democrats: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  standing  un- 
qualifiedly for  the  right  of  the  majority  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  our  country,  will  fight  with  all  its  strength 
against  any  and  every  effort,  whether  it  comes  from 
abroad  or  from  within,  to  impose  upon  our  people  the 
arbitrary  will  of  any  selfish  minority  group  or  party 
or  clique  or  conspiracy."  But  it  does  not  say  that  the 
party  will  fight  against  Sovietism,  which  is  just  as  loath- 
some and  just  as  alien  to  the  United  States  as  Fascism! 
What  they  mean  here  is  that  they  will  fight  anything 
which  they  believe  may  threaten  Communism.  "Democ- 
racy" in  the  Bolshevist  lexicon  means  "Communism." 

Their  constitution  then  makes  these  interesting  points: 
"On  various  disciplinary  cases,  such  as  violation  of  party 
unity,  discipline  and  ethics,  or  concerning  lack  of  class 
vigilance  and  Communist  firmness  in  facing  the  class 
enemy,  or  of  spies,  swindlers,  double-dealers  and  other 
agents  of  the  class  enemy— the  National  Control  Com- 
mission shall  be  charged  with  making  investigations  and 
decisions.  .  .  ."  Here  Foster,  Browder  &  Co.  outsmart 
themselves.  They  slip  into  their  true  colors.  They  prattle 
about  their  love  of  democracy,  yet  they  openly  admit 
they  wish  to  destroy  all  other  classes.  Had  they  left  out 
the  words  "class  enemy"  they  would  have  been  really 
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slick.  But  by  inserting  that  neat  little  phrase  they  give 
their  game  away! 

Now  get  this  fine  piece  of  bluff:  "The  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.  S.  A.  upholds  the  democratic  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  people.  It  opposes  with  all  its 
power  any  clique,  group,  circle,  faction  or  party  which 
conspires  or  acts  to  subvert,  undermine,  weaken  or  over- 
throw any  or  all  institutions  of  American  democracy 
whereby  the  majority  of  the  American  people  have  ob- 
tained power  to  determine  their  own  destiny  in  any 
degree."  They  classify  "achievements"  as  democratic; 
and  make  themselves  out  the  only  true  democrats.  The 
United  States  Communists  do  not  make  the  mistake, 
from  their  viewpoint,  of  saying  they  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Only  the  "institutions" 
and  "achievements"  of  their  own  group.  "Party  members 
found  to  be  .  .  .  advocates  of  terrorism  and  violence 
as  a  method  of  party  procedure  .  .  .  shall  be  summarily 
dismissed  from  positions  of  responsibility,  expelled  and 
exposed  before  the  general  public."  Note  "from  the 
party"  is  omitted  after  the  word  "expelled."  Expulsion 
is  only  from  leadership,  so  as  to  put  on  a  fairly  good 
law-and-order  front  for  general  public  consumption. 
The  terrorism  and  thuggery  will  proceed,  as  usual,  un- 
der cover. 

Of  such  stuff  are  Communist  "democrats"  made! 

AIRSHIPS 

Every  once  in  a  while  there  comes  along  an  example 
of  how  politics  and  organized  pressure-groups  can  smash 
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something  which  could  be  of  great  scientific  and  ma- 
terial benefit  to  a  nation.  The  helium  deal  with  the 
German  Zeppelin  Company  is  the  best  current  example. 

Kicked  around  from  pillar  to  post  in  an  election  year 
because  of  Administration  political  fear  of  what  kind  of 
a  howl  pressure  groups  might  put  up,  the  question  of 
sale  of  helium  to  the  Zeppelin  Company  is  now  back  on 
the  doorstep  of  Interior  Secretary  Ickes.  The  army  ap- 
proved the  sale.  The  navy  approved  the  sale.  The  State 
Department  approved  it.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
approved  it.  The  President  approved  it.  Ickes  disap- 
proves. He  says  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  Germans  will 
not  use  it  to  fill  up  balloons  and  blimps  for  "military" 
purposes.  With  patriotic  fervor,  Harold  (Sixty  Fami- 
lies) Ickes,  beats  his  breast  and  cries:  "I'm  just  trying  to 
carry  out  the  law,"  forgetting  the  obvious  implication 
that  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  State  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  then  be  in  cahoots  to  disregard  the  law! 

Back  of  the  Ickes  grandstanding  are  the  letters  he  has 
received  from  pressure  groups  demanding  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  dealings  with  the  Reich  on  any  basis, 
public  or  private,  from  peanuts  to  helium.  And  having  a 
congenital  dislike  for  anything  that  comes  from  Hitler's 
land,  be  it  based  in  sense  or  just  an  emotional  phobia, 
there  is  no  one  like  old  "Sixty  Families"  to  bulwark  this 
phobia  with  that  of  the  pressure  groups,  and,  like  Hora- 
tius,  stand  and  cry:  "Not  one  milligram  of  helium  shall 
pass!"  It's  great  political  stuff,  and  the  old  Bull  Mooser 
knows  it.  But  it's  also  selling  American  engineering,  sci- 
ence and  medicine  down  the  river,  to  say  nothing  of 
piling  up  future  embarrassments  for  the  Government. 
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The  Nation  possesses  a  monopoly  of  helium.  The 
more  that  is  sold,  the  more  must  be  produced,  and  the 
simpler  become  production  methods.  The  simpler  these 
are,  the  lower  drops  the  present  sky-high  price  of  the 
gas.  The  lower  it  comes,  the  more  uses  may  be  made  of 
it  in  our  national  life.  Airships  are  the  only  instruments 
which  require  helium  in  such  quantities  as  to  force 
greater  production  and  cheaper  prices.  But  the  Govern- 
ment won't  build  airships,  nor  will  it  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  build.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  resump- 
tion of  trans- Atlantic  service  by  the  German  Zeppelin 
Company  would  encourage  American  interests  to  build 
and  take  advantage  of  our  helium  monopoly.  Harold 
(Horatius)  Ickes  knocks  that  hope  on  the  head. 

In  fact,  all  the  Secretary's  blather  about  possibilities 
that  the  Germans  may  divert  it  for  war  purposes  is 
funny  when  one  notes  that  the  report  of  the  Munitions 
Control  Board  shows  we  had  no  such  qualms  or  worries 
in  shipping  out  $13,500,000  worth  of  military  planes 
to  foreign  nations  in  1937.  Nor  did  we  have  any  such 
Ickes-fears  over  poison  gas  exports  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Nor  were  we  upset  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  high  ex- 
plosives shipped  to  foreign  buyers.  It  is  funny  to  note, 
after  all  the  years  of  official  indifference  to  airships,  the 
sudden  jealous  regard  given  to  the  value  of  our  helium 
monopoly.  You  would  imagine  that  this  sudden  excite- 
ment over  it  was  the  forerunner  of  putting  the  gas  to 
use  ourselves  and  getting  some  return  from  this  precious 
monopoly.  No  such  thing  is  likely.  And  the  flying  boat 
propagandists  smile  slyly  and  vote  a  silent  toast  of  thanks 
to  Harold  Horatius  Ickes  for  playing  so  nobly  in  their 
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alley— even  though  they  keep  on  crashing  their  flying 
boats  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Ickes  breast-beating  grows  funnier  still  when  one 
contemplates  a  letter  written  in  May,  1937,  on  stationery 
marked:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington," 
and  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  were  these  words:  "...  Export  sales  can  be  sur- 
rounded with  safeguards  that  will  prevent  the  use  of 
helium  by  foreign  countries  for  military  purposes.  The 
army  and  navy  can  estimate  the  quantity  of  helium  re- 
quired for  replenishment  abroad  after  the  initial  filling 
of  an  airship  in  this  country,  and  with  this  knowledge 
exportation  could  be  restricted  so  that  a  reserve  of  mili- 
tary importance  could  not  be  built  up  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Cutting  off  the  supply  in  times  of  stress  would 
ground  all  ships  in  a  short  time,  because  helium  is  dis- 
sipated at  a  rapid  rate  when  in  airship  use." 

It's  funny  to  see  Old  Sixty  Families,  with  his  political 
weather  eye  sparkling  eleven  months  later,  chattering 
about  how  he  is  afraid  the  helium  used  for  an  Atlantic 
airship  would  be  diverted  to  fill  up  balloons  and  blimps 
for  military  purposes!  But,  then,  consistency  was  never 
one  of  the  Old  Bull  Mooser's  real  worries!  And  the  let- 
ter to  the  President  in  May,  1937,  was  signed  by  Ickes, 
Hull,  Woodring,  Swanson  and  Roper— the  five  Cabinet 
members  who  studied  the  problem  after  the  burning  of 
the  Hindenburg.  The  President's  answer  was  dated  May 
25,  1937,  addressed  to  Senator  Sheppard,  and  contained 
this  last  line:  "In  my  judgment  these  recommendations 
express  a  sound  national  policy." 

So  we  have  the  helium.  We  could  develop  its  produc- 
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tion,  make  it  cheaper,  develop  airship  transportation, 
help  the  medical  profession  and  all  manner  of  people 
and  professions.  But  we  won't  sell  enough  to  promote 
that  development  nor  will  we  build  airships  ourselves 
and  use  it. 

The  bitter  behind-the-scenes  row  over  helium  ex- 
ports has  about  blown  up  any  ideas  of  trans- Atlantic 
airship  service  this  year.  And  pushing  further  his  one- 
man,  windmill-tilting  crusade,  Ickes  quoted  phantom 
military  authorities  and  possible  war  use  of  helium.  He 
added  finally:  "With  all  this  evidence,  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  sell  helium  without  assurances  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  commercial  purposes."  Let  us  look  at  the  "evi- 
dence," not  that  of  the  Ickes  imagination,  but  the  facts. 

February  i,  1937,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Ickes) 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  draft  of  a  revision 
of  the  Helium  Act  of  March  3,  1927.  The  American 
Medical  Association,  American  airship  proponents  and 
others  supported  it,  for  it  was  intended  to  permit  cheap 
sale  of  helium  to  physicians.  Hearings  were  held  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Then  the  Hindenburg  tragedy  created  popular  horror 
over  the  whole  world.  The  American  public  promptly 
reacted  with  a  demand  that  commercial  airships  be  per- 
mitted to  share  our  unlimited  helium  supply.  The  Helium 
Bill  was  promptly  revived.  Hearings  were  held  again. 
Testimony  of  experts  from  the  War,  Navy  and  Interior 
(Ickes)  Departments  was  taken.  Public  Health  Service 
testified.  State  and  Commerce  Departments  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  hearings.  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener,  the  most 
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expert  airship  man  alive,  came  to  the  United  States  to 
investigate  the  Hindenburg  burning  and  testified  before 
Senate  and  House  Committees.  President  Roosevelt  then 
appointed  an  Inter-Cabinet  Committee,  composed  of 
Secretaries  of  Interior  (Ickes),  State,  War,  Navy  and 
Commerce,  to  compose  and  recommend  a  policy  for  the 
sale  and  export  of  helium.  This  the  Cabinet  Committee 
did.  The  President  transmitted  the  report  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

On  May  25,  the  President  wrote  that  the  committee's 
recommendations  "express  a  sound  national  policy."  The 
Cabinet  Committee  wrote,  in  addition  to  the  excerpts 
quoted  earlier,  the  following:  "With  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  military  use  of  exported  helium,  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  this  country  as  a  good 
neighbor  to  share  any  unneeded  surplus  it  may  have 
with  other  countries  for  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  science,  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  safeguard- 
ing the  lives  of  passengers  on  airships,  thus  promoting 
international  £Ood  will." 

Approved  September  1,  1937,  the  Act  provides  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Hull)  authorize  exports  on  joint 
recommendation  of  all  members  of  the  National  Muni- 
tions Board  and  Ickes.  The  board  is  composed  of  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy  and  Commerce. 
This  board  and  Ickes  (Interior)  must  approve  regula- 
tions for  export  and  sale.  In  addition  to  the  President, 
five  Secretaries,  Joseph  P.  Kennedv,  as  Maritime  Com- 
mission chairman  (now  London  Ambassador)  also  in- 
dorsed the  proposal  to  make  helium  available  so  as  to 
develop  transportation.  The  Munitions  Control  Board 
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(State  Department)  issued  promptly  the  necessary  ex- 
port regulations.  The  Interior  Department  (Ickes)  issued 
regulations  governing  sale  of  helium  on  January  14, 
1938.  Various  applications  were  then  made  by  prospec- 
tive buyers,  among  them  the  United  States  agents  for 
the  German  Zeppelin  Company,  for  enough  gas  to  fill 
the  completed  LZ-130.  The  Control  Board  allocated  the 
helium.  A  German  steamship  arrived  at  Houston,  Tex., 
in  December,  1937,  with  containers  for  the  gas.  Today, 
months  later,  not  a  cubic  foot  has  been  shipped  for  the 
LZ-130. 

What  happened?  First,  silence.  Then  the  Ickes-Bur- 
row  row  developed.  Then  Ickes  and  Representative 
O'Connell  swapped  "compliments"  in  the  Congressional 
Record  (taxpayers'  expense)  on  February  18,  24,  and 
25.  The  printed  record  of  these  days  shows  some  of  the 
interests  that  are  opposing  helium  for  airships.  To  climax 
the  sequence  of  events,  on  March  14,  1938,  Representa- 
tive O'Toole,  of  Brooklyn,  proposed  a  bill  in  which  the 
"sale  of  helium  to  the  German  Reich  shall  be  prohibited" 
(notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  the  President, 
five  Cabinet  officers  and  the  act  passed  by  Congress). 

Prime  movers  in  the  sabotage  scheme  are  the  flying 
boat  interests  who  have  not  been  able  to  tie  up  the  North 
Atlantic  into  the  monopoly  they  wanted  and  are  scared 
to  death  lest  another  airship,  filled  with  helium  this  time, 
beat  them  to  the  punch.  Between  them  falls  the  airship 
and  our  own  helium  monopoly.  We  adopt  no  airship 
program  of  our  own  to  use  this  God-given  advantage  of 
an  exclusive  supply  of  helium.  Commercial  transport  by 
air  over  the  Atlantic  is  tied  up  by  the  flying  boat  lobby 
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in  Washington.  The  domestic  demands  for  helium  are 
so  small  as  to  leave  our  medium-producing  plant  oper- 
ating part  time  and  therefore  inefficiently.  Yet  the  greater 
quantity  produced,  the  less  it  will  cost.  Were  we  to 
carry  out  that  "good  neighbor"  principle  that  Ickes  has 
seemingly  forgotten  so  soon  after  he  subscribed  to  it, 
the  Germans  would  be  paying  their  money  to  develop 
OUR  helium  production,  to  make  it  cheaper  for  our 
own  American  citizens  to  use  for  humanitarian,  medical 
and  commercial  purposes. 

The  evidence  on  the  official  record,  then,  shows  Ickes 
to  be  simply  avoiding  the  truth.  Thus  may  a  politician, 
with  a  somewhat  notorious  penchant  for  political  dema- 
goguery,  make  a  pretty  mess  out  of  American  enterprise, 
protesting  piously  that  his  obduracy  is  but  noble  guard- 
ianship of  the  people's  welfare! 

DEMOCRACY 

Which  are  the  democratic  nations?  Right  off  the  bat 
you  would  say— the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France.  If  you  wish  you  could  also  stretch  a  point  and 
include  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Den- 
mark. Going  a  little  further,  some  people  even  like  to 
include  Russia  nowadays  as  a  democratic  (!)  country. 
Against  this  group  we  have  what  are  popularly  dubbed 
as  the  aggressor  nations.  These  constitute  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan. 

Which  are  the  nations  that  talk  mostly  about  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world?  The  United  States,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  France  and  Russia.  Whom  do  these  four 
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accuse  of  threatening  the  world's  peace?  Germany,  Ja- 
pan and  Italy.  We  have,  then,  the  first  four  nations 
claiming  for  themselves  the  title  of  "peace-loving  de- 
mocracies." The  latter  three  nations,  they  accuse,  are 
"trouble-makers  and  aggressors."  Just  how  democratic 
are  the  Big  Four?  I  have  not  seen  a  better  analysis  than 
that  made  by  the  Rev.  Ignatius  W.  Cox,  S.J.,  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York. 

The  British  Empire,  he  points  out,  covers  a  population 
of  487,000,000.  Of  this  stupendous  total,  more  than 
350,000,000  are  in  Asia.  Only  46,000,000  are  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  Surely,  he  asks,  the  term  "democracy"  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  350,000,000?  Then  there  is  France. 
There  are  42,000,000  Frenchmen  in  Europe.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Asiatic  and  African  colonies  of  France  run 
close  to  60,000,000  people.  The  democracy  cannot  apply 
to  the  60,000,000,  surely?  What  of  Russia?  The  U.S.- 
S.R.  is  operated  under  the  iron  hand  of  Dictator  Stalin 
and  upon  a  system  which  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy. 
As  Eugene  Lyons,  the  famous  correspondent,  puts  it  in 
his  book,  Assignment  in  Utopia:  "A  socialism  that  offers 
to  fill  the  bellies  of  its  people,  but  retains  the  privilege 
of  slitting  those  bellies  at  will  is  reactionary;  it  cancels 
out  ages  of  struggle  and  costly  victory  in  the  domain 
of  human  spirit."  Coming  to  the  United  States,  we  find 
the  nearest  superficial  approach  to  democracy  among 
all  four  of  the  so-called  democratic  group. 

WTiat  about  the  money  and  the  credit  of  these  na- 
tions? The  "peace"  bloc,  or  the  four  so-called  democ- 
racies, hold  these  gold  reserves,  so  the  World  Almanac 
tells  us:  Great  Britain,  $2,500,000,000;  France,  $3,000,- 
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000,000;  Russia,  $839,000,000;  the  United  States,  $11,- 
000,000,000. 

The  "aggressor"  bloc  holds  these  gold  reserves:  Ger- 
many, $27,000,000;  Italy,  $208,000,000,  and  Japan, 
$463,000,000.  Thus  Russia,  which  has  the  smallest  gold 
reserve  of  the  "democratic"  bloc,  has  twice  as  much 
approximately  as  Japan,  the  richest  of  the  "aggressor" 
bloc.  Russia,  in  fact,  has  more  gold  reserves  than  all 
three  "aggressor"  nations  combined. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  Treasury 
Secretary  Morgenthau  operates  a  stabilization  fund  of 
$2,000,000,000  in  collaboration  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  workings  of  which  he  need  report  to  only 
one  individual  in  the  United  States— the  President.  "And 
this  is  a  democratic  nation!"  observed  the  Rev.  Ignatius 
Cox,  dryly. 

From  other  angles  of  approach  we  find  that  Great 
Britain  controls  one-quarter  of  the  physical  property  of 
the  world.  France  comes  next  with  the  second  largest 
colonial  empire.  The  United  States  controls  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  economic  resources  of  the  world. 
Russia,  holding  the  largest  individual  slice  of  territory,  is 
rated  as  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  economic 
resources. 

Prof.  James  H.  Rogers,  of  Yale,  in  a  recent  address 
declared:  "The  three  great  democracies  with  associated 
countries  control  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  world." 

Thus,  by  and  large,  the  indisputable  facts  show  the 
democratic  nations  to  be  the  ones  which  control  the 
capitalistic  system  of  the  world,  the  gold  of  the  world, 
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hold  the  most  property,  dictate  virtually  all  the  credit 
terms  and  control  the  most  economic  resources.  It  there- 
fore seems  fairly  obvious  that  "democratic  bloc"  and 
"aggressor  bloc"  are  misnomers.  That  what  it  really  boils 
down  to  is  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fundamental 
difference  between  all  seven  of  these  major  Powers. 
That  they  are  all  imperialists,  but  with  four  of  the  seven 
holding  just  about  everything  there  is  to  obtain  in  this 
material  world,  and  the  remaining  three  revolting  against 
this  maldistribution  of  wealth. 

The  Roosevelt  Administration  has  roundly  denounced 
for  five  years,  concentration  of  wealth  "in  the  hands  of 
a  few"  within  the  United  States  and  among  its  citizens. 
This  attitude  has  encouraged  the  "oppressed"  to  assert 
themselves  and  aided  them  by  the  power  of  Presidential 
office  and  Administration.  But  in  the  international  field 
we  find  the  Roosevelt  Administration  galloping  in  the 
opposite  direction,  waxing  highly  indignant  over  the 
assertion  of  the  "oppressed"  nations,  and  with  true  Tory 
(to  borrow  a  Roosevelt  word)  anger,  denouncing  them 
as  "rabble"  and  crying  for  their  "quarantining." 

It  is  a  ludicrous  picture,  but  an  actual  state  of  affairs, 
none  the  less.  And  it  grows  more  ironic,  contemplating 
the  Roosevelt  denunciation  of  the  "have-nots,"  when 
one  considers  what  would  happen  within  America  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  were  suddenly  to  denounce  John  L.  Lewis 
as  "a  disturber  of  the  peace,"  and  label  the  ill-housed, 
ill-fed  and  ill-clad  as  so  much  "rabble"  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  general  civic  tranquillity!  "Those,"  observes  the 
Rev.  Ignatius  Cox,  "who  are  bringing  the  Nation  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  vortex  of  war  by  our  alignment  with 
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the  so-called  democratic  nations  are  neither  working  for 
the  good  of  the  American  people  nor  for  a  lasting  peace 
founded  on  economic  and  financial  justice."  And  when 
one  remembers  it  is  "economic  and  financial  justice" 
that  Washington  preaches  day  by  day  to  every  citizen 
of  this  Nation,  the  paradox  would  be  full  of  humor  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  very  same 
citizens  may  pay  with  their  lives  if  Washington  lines 
itself  in  the  international  field  with  the  financial  and 
economic  "oppressors"— a  fact  which  so  few  citizens 
ever  comprehend. 

Handsome  Anthony  Eden,  shortly  before  he  was 
ousted  as  British  Foreign  Minister,  stood  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  London  and  the  cabled  dispatch 
ran  alon^  in  this  fashion: 

Eden  at  first  was  reluctant  to  answer  questions 
and  said  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  previous  state- 
ments, but  questioners  were  insistent. 

Asked  whether  he  would  bear  in  mind  the  desir- 
ability of  asking  for  compensation  from  Japan  (for 
the  shelling  of  British  gunboats)  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary replied:  "Yes,  sir." 

He  refused  to  reply  to  a  question  on  whether 
there  had  been  conversations  with  the  Netherlands 
Government  about  defense  cooperation  in  the  Far 
East.  "I  can  make  no  statement,"  he  said. 

Those  few  terse  paragraphs  from  a  United  States  cor- 
respondent in  London  seem  to  epitomize  one  of  the 
greatest  fallacies  in  our  so-called  democracies. 
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Eden,  in  this  instance,  stood  before  that  great  body 
of  legislators  which  represents  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  their  name  members  ask  Eden,  as  a  public  job- 
holder, what  is  going  on  in  foreign  affairs.  They  are 
anxious  to  know.  Their  constituents  will  ask  them.  The 
fate  of  the  people  may  be  at  stake.  Millions  of  lives  may 
hang  merely  by  the  stroke  of  some  political  pen  or 
some  whispered  word  of  a  statesman.  And  Jobholder 
Eden  answers,  in  effect:  "Mind  your  business!"  That 
is  an  attitude  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  dictatorship 
system.  But  it  is  also  commonplace  in  the  democratic 
system  of  government— so  commonplace,  perhaps,  that 
we  fail  to  recognize  its  inherent  evil. 

Politicians,  when  they  win  an  election  and  climb  into 
temporary  power,  experience  a  strange  metamorphosis. 
From  being  genuine  democrats  they  suddenly  blossom 
forth  as  little  tin-pot  demigods.  They  blandly  assume 
that  they  know  what's  best  for  the  people,  although 
they  never  were  elected  by  us  on  that  basis  or  on  that 
understanding.  When  it  serves  their  purposes  to  keep 
the  public  in  the  dark  on  an  issue  involving  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  so  doing. 
They  answer:  "Mind  your  business!"  or,  "I  can  make 
no  statement."  And  we  pay  them! 

To  be  sure,  it  is  their  right  and  privilege  to  conduct 
their  private  affairs  free  from  snoops  and  peeps  and 
"nosey-parkers,"  but  when  it  comes  to  public  affairs  they 
are  only  public  servants.  But  you'd  never  guess  it.  If  a 
citizen  rises  to  question  some  peanut  jobholder,  he  is 
called  down,  informed  he  is  "impertinent,"  asked  who 
does  he  think  he  is.  There  are  some  jobholders  who  still 
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retain  enough  decency  in  reply  to  a  question,  to  answer, 
"I  don't  know."  They  are  as  rare  as  diamonds  in  a  pig 
pen.  And  you  readily  concede  the  legitimacy  of  their 
answer.  But  98  per  cent  of  the  jobholders  snarl:  "I  re- 
fuse to  make  a  statement,"  when,  if  they  were  sincere 
in  wishing  to  govern  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
people,  they  would  at  least  make  a  frank  reply.  You'll 
find  a  lot  of  them  in  Washington  just  now.  Actually 
and  officially,  in  a  democracy,  they  are  elected  to  rep- 
resent us.  They  are  elected  to  make  laws  which  we  ap- 
prove. Instead  they  blandly  pass  all  the  laws  which  they 
care  to  make,  and  when  a  citizen  is  so  bold  as  to  rise 
and  ask  for  a  report  on  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this 
or  that  measure,  or  this  or  that  policy,  he  is  told  to  go 
jump  in  the  river  and  mind  his  own  business.  Democ- 
racy? Nonsense!  The  actual  operation  of  the  average 
government  in  the  world's  democracies  today  are  no 
more  democratic,  in  fact,  than  are  the  governments  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini  or  Stalin.  True,  the  jobholders  in  the 
democratic  governments  don't  go  to  quite  the  same 
lengths  as  do  the  jobholders  of  the  totalitarian  states. 
But  the  only  difference  is  in  the  degree  of  overbearing 
autocracy. 

In  Germany  no  citizen  or  legislator  would  dare  rise 
and  ask  Hitler  for  a  statement  on  any  of  his  policies.  In 
Britain,  a  legislator  may  at  least  ask.  But  all  he  receives 
from  the  jobholder  is,  "I  can  make  no  statement."  In 
Washington,  you  are  cursed  as  an  interloping  meddler 
and  without  doubt  a  Tory  in  disguise.  So  in  the  final 
analysis— the  questioners  in  London  and  Washington  are 
ultimately  no  better  off  than  the  fellows  in  Germany, 
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who  didn't  even  bother  to  ask  the  question  in  the  first 
place. 

When  incidents  mushroom  overnight  in  the  Orient, 
wherein  the  fate  of  millions  of  American  citizens  hangs 
in  the  balance,  and  when  our  own  politicians  prattle  and 
prate  about  the  glories  of  democracy  and  hint  that  we 
should  go  to  war  to  preserve  it,  it's  a  pity  they  don't 
practice  what  they  preach  and  become  "democratic" 
enough  to  let  the  public  in  on  what  they  are  doing.  Not 
only  130,000,000  people  are  involved,  but  the  fate  of 
tomorrow's  children  and  their  children's  children  is  held 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hands  of  these  public  servants. 

American  democracy  stands  entrapped  today  by  a 
hereditary  American  disease— sectionalism. 

What  are  we  doing  today?  Trying  desperately  to  pre- 
serve democracy  and  our  heritage  of  freedom  to  pursue 
—each  of  us  individually— life,  liberty  and  happiness,  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  from  which  these  three  golden 
gifts  are  disappearing,  one  by  one.  How  are  we  trying 
to  accomplish  this?  By  what  we  call  representative  gov- 
ernment, composed  of  three  equal  branches— executive, 
legislative  and  judicial.  How  does  this  system  operate 
today?  A  California  Congressman,  originally  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Naval  Expansion  Bill,  because  he  fears  that 
it  may  be  the  instrument  to  draw  America  into  a  foreign 
war,  eventually  indorses  it  because  a  new  navy  yard 
is  to  be  established  in  his  district  in  California. 

A  trade  treaty  is  negotiated  with  Czechoslovakia,  the 
terms  of  which,  impartial  experts  insist,  benefit  America 
as  a  general  whole.  But,  because  one  item  in  the  treaty 
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hurts  one  section  of  the  country,  New  England  raises 
a  ruckus  about  it.  While  it  is  clear  that  cotton  is  a  basic 
material  used  as  much  for  the  successful  waging  of  war 
as  it  is  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  life  of  indus- 
trial peace,  and  that  therefore  its  exports  for  war  pur- 
poses are  likely  to  draw  America  closer  to  involvement 
in  war  on  some  foreign  continent,  Texas  is  bitterly  op- 
posed to  any  limits  on  cotton  growing  or  cotton  expor- 
tation. 

When  a  trade  treaty  with  the  Argentine,  which  would 
permit  the  importation  of  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the 
total  beef  consumed  in  the  United  States,  would  mean 
the  opening  of  a  new  market  to  many  industries  of 
America,  the  Congressmen  from  the  Southwest  cattle 
districts  object.  When  a  similar  treaty  with  Canada  is 
made,  providing  for  the  increase  of  sales  of  many  manu- 
factured goods  in  the  United  States  to  Canadians,  the 
Representatives  of  the  cheese  district  of  Wisconsin  fight 
it  bitterly. 

It  seems,  then,  that  from  hereditary  instincts  more 
than  any  other  cause,  do  we  remain  sectional  rather  than 
national  in  our  thinking.  To  continue  that  way,  in  these 
days  of  intense  nationalism,  is  to  dig  the  grave  for  our 
own  democracy.  For,  if  we  cannot  agree  as  a  people, 
irrespective  of  section,  district  or  State,  on  the  things 
that  are  best  for  America  as  a  whole  geographical  en- 
tity, if  our  representatives  in  the  National  Congress  can- 
not submerge  their  sectionalism  when  the  broad  issues 
involving  the  welfare  of  America,  as  a  geographical  unit, 
come  up  for  consideration,  then  we  face  the  one  bitter 
alternative  that  is  left— control  of  America  from  an  auto- 
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cratic,  centralized  one-man  Government  in  Washing- 
ton. It  boils  down  to  this  question:  Can  American  citi- 
zens learn  to  think  in  terms  of  America  first;  sections, 
States  and  home  districts  second?  Or  must  it  be,  because 
of  their  inability  so  to  think  and  act,  that  a  dictator  must 
do  it  for  them  from  Washington,  with  the  consequent 
loss  of  every  liberty,  all  freedom  and  most  of  our  indi- 
vidual happiness? 

Our  ancestors  fled  from  Europe,  primarily  to  escape 
the  oppression  of  autocracy.  They  had  been  persecuted 
by  centralized  government  dictatorships.  They  hated 
and  feared  such  power.  It  had  destroyed  the  freedom  of 
worship;  destroyed  their  liberty  to  fight  and  work  for 
themselves;  had  censored  their  utterances,  cheated  and 
defrauded  them.  So  determined  were  they  to  fight  shy 
of  re-creation  of  any  kind  of  centralized  government 
when  they  reached  this  Haven  of  Freedom,  that  they 
decided  to  settle  in  communities  or  States  and  deter- 
mined that  they  should  handle  their  own  problems  and 
govern  themselves.  They  recognized,  however,  that 
"united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall"  was  no  idle  saying. 
Therefore,  on  questions  and  issues  which  involved  all 
the  communities— such  as  trade,  war,  invasion  and  the 
like— a  central  government  should  exercise  limited  super- 
vision. 

Down  through  the  years  this  system  has  prevailed. 
But,  it  also  has  bred  hereditary  jealousy  between  sec- 
tions of  America,  which,  in  days  that  we  now  face, 
may  prove  to  be  America's  undoing.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  whether  we  don't,  a  greater  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  forty-eight  States  is  inevitable.  Indus- 
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trialism  has  forced  it  upon  us  and  we  ourselves  are  re- 
sponsible for  mass  production  industrialism.  But  the 
critical  danger  lies  in  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
citizens  of  sections  of  America  to  encourage  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  be  less  sectional  and  more 
national  in  their  thinking  and  their  actions.  If  our  legis- 
lators could  so  learn  to  think  and  act,  we  would  truly  be 
governed  by  a  central  body  of  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  We  should  have  a  greater  chance  of  preserv- 
ing our  democracy  under  that  kind  of  representative, 
centralized  governing. 

The  only  alternative,  to  my  mind,  is  centralized  gov- 
ernment dictated  by  one  man— from  the  White  House— 
and  when  America  falls  victim  to  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  one  man,  instead  of  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  as  expressed  through  their  legislators,  our 
democracy  has  vanished— largely  through  hereditary  dis- 
ease we  do  not  seem  to  want  to  recognize  or  try  to  cure. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

Now  and  then  some  amusing  little  incident  will  open 
up  an  astonishing  avenue  of  information  about  matters 
which  none  but  the  most  expert  of  experts  is  aware— 
and  certainly  no  ordinary,  unsuspecting  citizen.  A  fan- 
tasy in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  (musi- 
cal comedy  gagmen  would  find  virgin  copy  if  they  only 
subscribed!)  sent  this  writer  hunting  up  old  immigration 
laws  and  immigration  experts  who  could  explain  them. 
And  this  is  the  burlesque  situation  that  he  found: 

A  law  which  makes  Japanese  out  of  children  of  Brit- 
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ish  subjects;  Russians  out  of  offspring  of  French  citizens 
and— did  they  travel  on  passports,  biscuits  out  of  kittens 
born  in  an  oven.  In  fact,  the  subsequent  craze  for  cross- 
word puzzles  had  nothing  on  the  fantastic  combinations 
of  race  one  could  concoct  for  almost  every  purpose, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  clean  or  filthy,  honest  or  un- 
derhand, sincere  or  insincere,  under  the  law  prevailing. 
A  perusal  of  Section  2B  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
192 1  (a  section  buried  way  down  deep  in  the  Act  where 
none  but  the  most  expert  could  find  it)  reveals  this  word- 
ing. "For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  nationality  shall  be 
determined  by  country  of  birth.  .  .  ."  In  other  words, 
for  purely  technical  reasons  and  solely  in  support  of  the 
technical  administration  of  the  Act,  quotas  were  not 
based  on  either  race  or  citizenship,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  technical  convenience,  on  the  place  of  birth,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  the  immigrant's  place  of  birth  might 
have  not  the  remotest  bearing  on  his  actual  citizenship, 
or  his  race,  or  his  blood. 

A  concrete  example  of  how  this  legal  technicality 
works  may  be  seen  here: 

Japan  has  a  quota.  But  the  quota  is  not  for  Japanese 
citizens,  for  they  are  excluded  from  America.  The 
Japanese  quota  is  for  persons  of  the  white  race  who  may 
be  born  in  Japan,  but  who  are  not  Japanese  citizens. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  baby  born  to  British  parents  tem- 
porarily living  in  Japan,  and  who  under  both  Japanese 
and  British  laws  is  considered  a  British  subject,  could 
enter  the  United  States  only  under  the  Japanese  quota. 
The  same  situation  prevailed,  let  us  say,  in  the  case  of  a 
British  subject,  born  in  Russia.  For  technical  administra- 
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tive  purposes  his  entry  would  be  charged  up  to  the 
Russian  quota. 

Subsequent  changes  allowed  minors  to  be  admitted 
under  the  citizenship  of  their  parents,  providing  the 
parents  traveled  with  them.  But  the  old,  misleading  rec- 
ords still  stand— stand  with  their  hundreds  of  names 
inscribed  thereon,  the  majority  belonging  to  good,  law- 
abiding,  decent  citizens  now  these  many  years,  but  citi- 
zens who  nevertheless  can  be  besmirched  and  besmeared 
with  the  mud  of  innuendo  by  some  people  who  take 
good  care  that  no  explanation  of  the  technical  fallacies 
of  those  old  laws  shall  temper  their  mud  throwing. 
Thus  the  quota  system  is  a  matter  of  technical  machinery 
to  aid  in  the  easier  administration  of  the  law,  for  allocat- 
ing persons  to  particular  quotas  had  nothing  to  do  with 
real  nationality  in  the  normal  and  accepted  sense  (citi- 
zenship or  race) . 

Yet,  let  us  say,  if  a  British  subject  traveling  under  a 
British  passport,  which  would  not  and  could  not  be 
given  to  any  other  than  British  subjects,  be  accepted  by 
United  States  immigration  authorities,  the  luckless  sub- 
ject would  be  blissfully  on  his  way,  quite  unaware  that 
his  nationality  had  been  pasted  on  the  records  as  that  of 
the  place  in  which  he  was  born.  Thus,  if  he  were  an 
Englishman,  but  happened  to  be  parked  by  the  stork 
with  his  British  parents  while  they  were  traveling 
through  Africa,  he  might  be  not  a  little  nonplussed 
today  to  discover  himself,  if  he  examined  the  records, 
listed  as  a  Hottentot  on  the  immigration  rolls!  And,  if 
in  the  course  of  his  daily  life  as  a  subsequent  American 
citizen,  some  one  wanted  to  "get"  him  for  some  reason 
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or  another,  they  would  look  up  the  "record,"  find  Hot- 
tentot inscribed  thereon  and  immediately  pass  around 
town  the  reports  that  he  was  a  half-breed! 

The  record  would  bear  them  out  and  his  reputation 
would  be  destroyed— by  an  administrative  stratagem. 
But  lies  will  out,  sooner  or  later,  and  fly  back  to  con- 
found those  who  spread  them. 

Thus  the  interesting  discovery  we  made  was  that  na- 
tionality under  the  Quota  Act  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  citizenship,  race  or  blood— but  that  it  is  purely  a 
question  based  on  the  actual  locality  where  the  child  is 
born.  It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  claim  that  the  child 
born  to  the  American  Consul  General  in  Turkey  would 
be  a  Turk. 

But  it  seems  that,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  our  Gov- 
ernment jobholders  who  are  in  a  position  to  understand 
this  fantastic  situation  better  than  any  one— and  that 
includes  all  stooges  and  professional  whisperers— forget 
to  mention  the  evil  of  this  immigration  law  deception 
when  busy  playing  in  their  mud  puddles.  It  does  no  harm 
to  set  the  record  straight— in  the  interest  of  simple 
justice. 

RANSOM  MONEY 

I  grow  out  of  patience  with  those  noble  people  who 
step  forward  with  bustling  civic  fervor  to  recommend 
the  passage  of  laws  aimed  to  penalize  parents  who  pay  a 
ransom  to  kidnapers  of  their  children.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  they  are  the  type  who  would  be  the  first  to  dis- 
obey their  own  thesis,  if  their  own  son  or  daughter  were 
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"snatched."  First,  a  misconception  has  been  created  in 
this  country  by  discussing  the  practice  of  kidnaping  as 
though  it  were  a  disease  peculiar  only  unto  the  United 
States  and  only  a  product  of  recent  years.  Kidnaping  is 
as  old  as  the  Bible.  Julius  Caesar  was  snatched  at  the  age 
of  25  and  held  for  $40,000  ransom.  For  more  than  2000 
years  kidnaping  has  been  as  universal  as  drinking. 

Congressman  "Ham"  Fish  has  sired  a  bill  which  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  for  any  one  to  pay  a  ransom 
to  a  kidnaper  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation!  On  what  a  nice 
"spot"  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  be  placed  if  that  brain- 
storm ever  became  law!  Fortunately,  there  is  little  chance 
of  it  ever  receiving  serious  consideration,  because  of  its 
palpable  unconstitutionality  in  handing  willy-nilly  quasi- 
judicial  powers  to  a  Federal  administrative  officer. 

But  there  have  been  other  recent  instances  of  loose 
thinking  and  even  faulty  quotations  on  this  subject.  Con- 
sider this  editorial  comment: 

Did  payment  of  ransom  bring  back  the  Lindbergh 
baby,  or  Peter  Levine,  or  the  little  Cash  boy?  In  a 
number  of  cases  even  the  payment  of  ransom  has 
not  assured  the  safety  of  the  person  held.  So  long 
as  the  Lindbergh  Law  and  numerous  State  laws 
make  a  kidnaper  subject  to  the  death  sentence  from 
the  moment  of  the  snatch,  is  he  likely  to  add  to 
the  risks  of  detection  by  returning  the  victim  aftei 
he  has  been  paid  a  ransom?  As  a  practical  matter 
the  likelihood  is  as  great  or  greater  that  the  victir 
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would  be  released  unharmed  when  the  criminal 
knew  he  could  collect  no  blood  money.  It  has 
proved  so  in  cases  in  Canada  and  Cuba. 

Ransom  or  no  ransom  would  not  have  returned  the 
Lindbergh  baby,  where  the  best  evidence  obtainable 
shows  he  was  killed  accidentally— before  ransom  nego- 
tiations began.  No  ransom  was  paid  in  the  Levine  case. 
McCall  pleaded  that  the  Cash  boy  was  accidentally  suf- 
focated by  the  handkerchief  over  his  mouth. 

Three  cases  in  which  ransoms  were  paid,  but  in  which 
the  victim  was  not  returned,  were  the  Lindbergh,  Cash 
and  Ross  cases.  Three  cases  in  which  no  ransom  was 
paid,  because  the  victims  were  dead,  were  the  Levine, 
Mattson  and  Fried  snatches.  "Is  a  kidnaper  likely  to  risk 
detection  by  returning  the  victim  after  he  had  been  paid 
a  ransom?"  Look  at  the  record  again.  Ransoms  were 
paid  and  the  victims  returned  in  the  Boetticher,  Bremer, 
Ham,  Jake  Factor,  Urschel  and  Weyerhaeuser  cases. 
Cuba  happens  to  record  the  largest  ransom  on  record  of 
recent  law  enforcement— $300,000  in  a  snatch  approxi- 
mately three  years  ago. 

Suppose  a  law  barring  the  payment  of  ransom  were 
on  the  statute  books.  Where,  pray,  would  one  ever  find 
a  jury  which  would  convict  a  mother  or  a  father,  who 
were  thinking  not  of  pompous  legal  verbiage,  but  of 
doing  anything  and  everything  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
encouraging  the  return  of  their  loved  one? 

It  betrays  a  fundamental  lack  of  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  observe  a  kidnaper  would  not  kidnap  because 
he  feared  detection  on  the  release  of  his  victim,  or  be- 
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cause  the  law  ruled  that  no  ransoms  could  be  paid.  First, 
a  kidnaper  well  knows  he  faces  the  death  penalty  for 
the  act  of  kidnap.  Therefore,  he  has  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  in  going  the  "whole  hog"  and  demand- 
ing a  ransom.  He  has  risked  the  gallows  anyway  by  the 
act  of  snatching.  His  philosophy  is  that  he  might  as  well 
make  the  risk  as  profitable  as  he  can,  regardless  of  any 
law.  And  because  it  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  not  of 
the  head,  parents  will  pay— as  payments  have  been  made 
since  Julius  Caesar's  time— law  or  no  law.  It  is  too  bad. 
It  may  be  a  pity  that  ransoms  cannot  be  cut  out,  but 
human  nature  has  been  human  nature  since  Eve  gave 
Adam  the  wink  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Instead  of  proposing  the  passage  of  more  laws  to  make 
lawbreakers  out  of  law-abiding  citizens,  it  is  a  pity  that 
"Ham"  Fish  could  not  have  proposed  a  bill  to  double 
the  appropriation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  thus  enable  it  to  do  the  kind  of  law-enforcement 
job  that  should  be  done  nationally. 

Kidnapings  seldom  occur  in  England,  because  of  effi- 
ciency of  law  enforcement.  The  FBI  has  600  agents  to 
cover  forty-eight  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
five  territorial  possessions— 3,000,000  square  miles.  It  re- 
ceives approximately  $6,000,000  a  year.  It  returns  to  the 
public  $40,000,000  annually  in  fines  and  recoveries.  Its 
record  of  more  than  90  per  cent  efficiency  is  too  well 
known  to  bear  repetition.  The  famed  Scotland  Yard  has 
twenty  square  miles  to  cover— London  County.  And, 
maybe  Mr.  Fish  overlooked  this  little  point— but  the 
1937  appropriation  for  the  New  York  Police  Department 
is  $64,000,000— (New  York  is  "Ham's"  home  town!) 
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ten  and  one-half  times  more  than  the  FBI  receives  to 
cover  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle  of  the  United  States. 

THE  LADIES-GOD  BLESS  'EM! 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  ladies  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  their  sex!  Their  privileges  are  seriously  threatened 
by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  still  before  Congress. 
The  amendment  proposed  says  this: 

Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories  and  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  is  all  for  the  amendment.  The  National  League 
of  Women  Voters  is  all  against  it.  The  latter  declares 
that  if  it  is  put  into  effect  it  will  mean  that  women  will 
lose  the  benefits  of  mother's  pensions,  dower  rights,  age 
of  consent,  support  of  children  and  husband  and  affect 
the  status  of  real  estate.  The  business  women  are  those 
of  the  feminine  sex  who  want  to  be  the  equal  of  men  in 
business.  These  are  professional  women  whose  advance- 
ment is  unlimited  because  they  work  in  specialized 
fields.  But  there  is  another  vast  group  of  women  workers 
—charwomen,  waitresses,  hotel  chambermaids,  laundry 
workers,  kitchen  workers  and  others,  who  are  compelled 
to  work  for  a  living  and  whose  chances  of  advancement 
are  nil  compared  to  the  professional  women  in  the  spe- 
cialized fields. 

It  is  against  this  latter  group  that  an  Equal  Rights 
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Amendment  would  work  a  real  and  harmful  injustice. 
Under  its  terms  they  would  indeed  lose  their  pensions, 
their  dower  rights  and  other  benefits  accorded  women 
under  the  law. 

The  amendment  would  remake  the  face  of  America 
and  revolutionize  the  American  woman's  place  in  the 
social  and  economic  picture  of  the  country.  It  would, 
for  instance,  make  wives  just  as  responsible  for  debts  as 
the  husbands.  Again,  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  a  different  set  of  laws  affecting  women  and  their 
privileges.  An  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion would  promptly  destroy  these  feminine  advantages 
and  hand  the  Federal  Government  complete  control  of 
their  lives.  There  can  be  no  argument  over  the  known 
fact  that  the  professional  women  in  highly  specialized 
fields  form  a  very  small  minority  group  compared  to  the 
other  women  voters  in  the  country.  They  may  be  more 
articulate,  as  is  the  case  with  every  well-organized  minor- 
ity with  their  propaganda  machines,  but  that  does  not 
make  their  case  any  more  just  or  fair. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  to  my  mind, 
is  on  the  right  track— but  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  in  homes,  especially  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  every  city  and  those  isolated  in  rural  sections, 
who  have  never  even  heard  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  who  haven't  even  the  least  idea  that 
such  legislation,  vitally  affecting  their  welfare,  is  pending. 

It  is  useless  to  suggest  that  the  professional  women  and 
the  women  voters  get  together.  The  professional  women 
are  all  quite  positive  that  they  are  the  equal  if  not  the 
superior  of  men  in  brains  and  ability,  and  are  quite  sure 
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that  their  sisters,  who  don't  feel  the  way  they  do,  are  a 
bunch  of  saps.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  up  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  beat  the  Capable  Car- 
ries at  their  own  game,  by  first  being  honest  enough  to 
frankly  admit  they  prefer  to  be  females  with  privileges 
rather  than  be  the  equal  of  men  without  privileges;  and, 
second,  make  themselves  always  just  a  little  bit  noisier 
than  the  Successful  Susies,  who  are  always  great  for 
managing  other  people's  affairs,  although  they  seldom 
can  manage  their  own. 

Let  them  also  work  on  their  legislators— and  when  a 
lady  goes  to  work  on  the  gentlemen  and  uses  all  her 
feminine  wiles  and  guiles,  the  gentlemen  nearly  always 
fold  up— and  make  known  to  them  they  prefer  to  re- 
main women  with  all  their  privileges  over  men,  a  role 
for  which  they  were  intended,  after  all,  by  the  Creator 
Himself.  Let  them  work  on  their  husbands,  who,  I  should 
think,  would  much  prefer  women  to  have  their  privi- 
leges, especially  those  who  are  forced  to  struggle  hard 
to  keep  their  homes  together. 

Most  women— and  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  but  I'll  take 
the  risk  and  the  bull  by  the  horns— would  prefer  to 
settle  their  own  problems  and  work  them  out  their  own 
particular  way,  rather  than  be  told  what's  good  for  them 
by  a  small  specialized  group  of  their  sisters.  The  bleat 
for  equal  rights  on  the  part  of  the  professional  women  in 
the  end  nearly  always  becomes  a  matter  of  embarrassing 
irony  for  them,  because  they  marry,  leave  the  profes- 
sional field  and  enthusiastically  accept  all  the  privileges 
that  they  were  so  busily  denouncing  while  they  were 
Capable  Carries  and  before  they  had  succumbed  to  Na- 
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ture  and  became  Coy  Carries.  For,  after  all,  there  isn't 
any  one  more  coy  than  a  bustling,  busy  professional  lady 
when  marriage  and  the  man  enter  the  office  door.  She, 
too,  joins  with  those  other  sisters  she  was  running  down 
a  short  time  before,  in  tucking  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  thinking  that  the  privileges  of  the  female  of  the 
species  are  not  so  bad  after  all! 


PART  II 
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WHAT'S  going  to  happen  when  the  fresh  billions 
of  dollars  the  New  Dealers  now  propose  to  spend 
—after  six  years  of  other  spending— runs  out?  People 
are  rapidly  reaching  the  state  of  mind  that  prevailed 
near  the  end  of  the  Hoover  Administration.  We  are 
growing  definitely  less  interested  in  politics,  as  such, 
and  definitely  more  interested  in  looking  for  a  new 
crowd  who  can  operate  our  present  system  of  capitalism. 
Mr.  Hoover's  Administration  had  its  opportunity  to 
cope  with  the  depression,  and,  in  the  public  estimation, 
failed  to  do  so  satisfactorily.  Whether  that  judgment 
was  good  or  bad  is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  is  that  the 
public  turned  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  said:  "You  claim  you  can  make  this  system 
work  for  us.  Go  ahead  and  do  so."  That  happened  five 
years  ago.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  formula,  stripped  to  the  bone, 
was  and  is  spend— the  very  thing  for  which  he  de- 
nounced the  Hoover  Administration  for  not  doing  and 
for  which  omission  the  public  threw  Mr.  Hoover  out  of 
office.  Now  we  have  had  a  man  who  has  spent  every- 
body's money  for  five  years.  He  has  spent  more  than 
$15,000,000,000  of  it.  He  has  spent  for  sixty-one  months, 
exactly  sixteen  months  of  which  business  indices  re- 
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corded  a  normal  level.  Are  we  not,  then,  exactly  where 
we  began  five  years  ago?  No,  we  are  $15,000,000,000 
deeper  in  the  hole  than  we  were  when  we  said  to  Mr. 
Hoover:  "Scat!" 

Coupled  with  the  mania  for  thinking  we  can  spend 
ourselves  into  prosperity,  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  appears 
like  the  little  boy  who  takes  the  grandfather  clock  to 
pieces,  has  parts  scattered  all  over  the  floor,  and  hasn't 
the  least  idea  how  to  put  'em  back  together  and  make 
the  clock  work  before  father  (Voter)  comes  home  from 
the  office.  As  Peter  Molyneaux  in  his  Texas  Weekly  so 
aptly  puts  it:  "The  people  don't  want  any  one  to  starve, 
and  if  it  will  require  two  billion  or  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  to  feed  the  unemployed  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  they  will  conclude  the  Government  will  have  to 
find  the  money.  Just  the  same  it  will  not  stop  them  from 
asking  why  it  is  necessary  to  do  anything  of  this  kind 
more  than  five  years  after  it  was  inaugurated  as  an 
'emergency'  measure  in  1933." 

People  in  America  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
capital  system  won't  work.  In  fact,  they  have  shown  by 
their  reactions  recently  that  they  don't  want  any  other 
system— totalitarian,  Socialist  or  Communist.  But  what 
they  do  want  is  somebody  who  will  make  that  capitalistic 
system  operate  more  smoothly.  What  they  want  is  some- 
body who  will  see  that  the  system  is  not  abused  but 
who  at  the  same  time  will  not  abuse  the  system.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  main  contribution  of  the  last  five  years  has 
been  to  abuse  the  system,  without  stopping  its  abuses. 
The  rich  are  just  as  rich,  although  some  of  the  riches 
may  have  changed  hands.  The  poor  are  poorer,  because 
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through  the  insidious  destruction  of  morale  of  the  Roose- 
velt $15,000,000,000  charity,  far  too  many  of  us  have 
lost  the  will  to  work  and  the  hope  of  work. 

The  New  Deal's  answer  is  that  it  was  thwarted  of 
attainment  of  these  noble  promises  and  ideals  by  a  "feu- 
dal few,"  and  by  the  selfish  10  per  cent.  Whether  or  not 
that  is  so,  people  are  not  interested.  What  they  are  inter- 
ested in  is  results  in  the  form  of  better  business  and 
therefore,  its  inevitable  sequence,  more  jobs.  We  threw 
Mr.  Hoover  out  because  we  thought  he  wasn't  doing 
enough  to  start  business  operating  again  so  it  could  pro- 
vide jobs.  After  five  years,  the  jobless  army  totals  near 
the  same  amount,  and  the  New  Deal  mechanics  have 
so  mussed  up  the  machinery  with  their  mania  for  tinker- 
ing and  inventing  pet  gadgets,  that  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting it  to  operate  again  looks  pretty  slim.  Either  the 
present  gang  of  excuse-making  mechanics  in  Washing- 
ton must  make  good  in  the  next  two  years,  or  the  people 
likely  will  go  looking  again  for  a  new  set  of  mechanics 
in  1940,  regardless  of  what  kind  of  a  political  label  they 
have  on  their  overalls. 

Let  the  New  Deal  mechanics  revise  the  Public  Util- 
ities Act— not  to  do  away  with  necessary  Government 
regulation,  but  to  attract  private  capital  to  a  great  in- 
dustry. Let  them  revise  the  Wagner  Act— not  in  any 
drive  to  smash  unionism,  but  to  make  unions  just  as  re- 
sponsible as  employers.  Let  them  revise  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act— not  to  destroy  a  great  social  step  forward,  but 
to  put  the  system  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  stop 
kidding  the  public  about  the  mythical  "reserve  fund"— 
for  "there  ain't  no  such  animal";  let  them  stop  belly- 
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aching  about  "overproduction"  and  address  themselves 
to  lowering  distribution  costs— a  start  toward  which 
may  be  made  by  a  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
putting  every  transport  system  in  its  rightful  place  to 
earn  a  profit.  Let  them  put  their  own  financial  house  in 
order,  and  clip  some  of  the  colossal  pile  of  taxes— so 
that  private  capital  investors  may  be  encouraged  to  put 
up  the  money  for  more  business  and  more  jobs.  Let  them, 
by  such  acts,  encourage  the  private  financing  of  indus- 
tries waiting  to  go  ahead— television,  air-conditioning 
and  the  like— industries  which  may  employ  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

We  don't  care  whether  they  call  themselves  New 
Dealers,  Old  Dealers,  Second-hand  Dealers,  Junk  Deal- 
ers, or  what  have  you.  If  they  can't  come  across  and  let 
the  "capitalistic  system"  operate  and  be  content  with 
stopping  its  abuses,  then  it's  time  to  say  "Scat"  to  Roose- 
velt as  we  did  to  Hoover  and  look  for  some  one  else 
who  will  do  that  job. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  public  has  grown  weary  of 
listening  to  Washington  politicians  constantly  selling 
every  citizen  the  philosophy  that  redistribution  of  wealth 
will  make  us  all  happy  and  content.  It's  an  argument  that 
is  false,  a  delusion,  a  snare  and  the  rankest  of  sophistry. 
It  is  an  argument  which  creates  dissatisfaction,  unrest 
and  a  thorough  distortion  of  every  sense  of  true  values. 
It's  a  bill  of  goods  which  destroys  more  quickly  the 
spiritual  values  of  a  nation  than  almost  any  other  kind 
of  issue  a  politician  can  produce  to  kid  the  public. 

First  of  all,  since  when  did  riches  make  people  happy, 
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and  by  riches  I  mean  material  wealth  and  a  substantial 
bankroll?  Conceded  that  no  money  at  all  brings  misery 
and  discontent.  But  that  is  because  this  world,  built  by 
ourselves,  operates  on  the  principle  of  materialism  and 
survival  of  the  fittest.  One  can  be  just  as  miserable  with 
piles  of  money  as  one  can  be  without  it.  That  is  some- 
thing most  of  us  seem  to  have  forgotten— if  we  ever  did 
realize  that  very  critical  point.  But  the  Government  has 
gone  around  these  last  five  years  selling  the  rankest 
quack  medicine— that  the  cure-all  is  more  money  and 
more  leisure  to  spend  it. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  much  money 
there  has  been  built  a  feeling  that  if  the  Government 
takes  from  the  big-shots  all  that  they  have  in  the  way 
of  bankrolls  and  investments  and  hands  it  out  to  the 
have-nots,  Utopia  will  have  been  reached.  The  delusion 
of  that  argument  is  that  nobody  basically  appreciates 
anything  that's  been  handed  to  him  on  a  platter  and  for 
which  he  has  not  worked.  Besides,  most  of  us  poor  nuts 
are  too  thick-headed  to  realize  that  when  the  politician 
does  take  something  from  somebody,  he  keeps  50  per 
cent  for  himself  or  his  organization,  before  passing  on 
the  remainder  with  a  lot  of  baloney  wrapped  up  in  the 
cellophane  of  ward-heeler  blessings. 

Nowadays  material  possessions,  large  incomes,  large 
bankrolls  are  all  painful  headaches  to  all  who  possess 
them.  Such  individuals  of  wealth  are  wealthy  mostly  on 
credit.  To  keep  that  credit  they  have  to  hire  a  flock  of 
financial  geniuses  and  manipulators  to  watch  where  their 
money  goes.  They  have  to  have  income-tax  experts  to 
work  out  their  tax  problems.  They  have  to  have  book- 
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keepers  and  accountants  to  check  up  on  their  financial 
geniuses  and  manipulators.  They  have  to  have  secre- 
taries to  bulwark  them  against  the  very  people  they 
hire  to  make  life  less  complicated  for  them!  They  pay 
money  to  avoid  taxes,  which  probably  would  be  easier 
paid  if  they  didn't  pay  geniuses  whose  job  it  is  to  find 
out  how  to  avoid  the  taxation!  They  have  to  have 
lawyers  to  protect  their  interests.  They  have  to  pay  fat 
fees  for  any  kind  of  professional  advice  or  service,  which 
as  often  as  not  might  just  as  well  have  been  left  unsaid, 
for  all  the  good  it  does.  They  are  a  prey  to  every  type 
of  shark  speculator  and  promoter  that  comes  down  their 
alley.  They  have  to  hire  people  to  pay  their  bills,  for 
fear  their  records  will  get  into  such  a  mess  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  come  along  and  accuse  them  of  fraud! 

They  have  to  pay  fancy  premiums  on  insurance  in 
order  to  protect  the  grim  octopus  that  the  money  they 
receive  has  created.  If  they  are  in  accidents,  the  damage 
claims  against  them  are  always  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  wealth  they  are  reputed  to  possess,  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  damage  itself.  In  other  words,  the  rich 
man  today  is  living  in  a  world  wherein  he  is  the  victim 
of  false  sense  of  values. 

His  money  and  his  possessions  are  no  longer  his. 
Actually  and  literally  he  is  possessed  by  the  people  whom 
he  hires  to  protect  his  money.  And  if  that  is  a  healthy 
and  happy  state  of  affairs,  then  try  it  and  see  how  long 
you  remain  sincerely  happy  and  how  little  of  a  real 
person  remains.  You  become  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  symbol  of  a  dollar  mark!  The  wretched  part  of  the 
man  who  finds  himself  in  that  position  is  that  he  is  not 
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valued  for  what  he  is,  but  what  he  possesses.  And  in  re- 
verse, the  rich  man,  by  reason  of  this  unhealthy  sur- 
rounding, eventually  confuses  the  power  of  money  with 
his  own  personal  worth.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  most 
wealthy  people. 

Happier,  did  he  but  know  it,  is  the  man  with  the  good 
steady  job  or  small  business,  with  limited  income,  who 
is  admired  and  loved  for  what  he  is  and  not  for  what  he 
produces  in  material  wealth.  Happier,  did  he  but  know 
it,  is  this  man  who  is  able  to  do  his  work  and  be  able  to 
spend  the  money  he  earns  as  he  pleases,  even  though  it 
be  little  compared  to  what  the  rich  man  receives.  He 
need  not  bicker  eternally  with  tax  collectors,  with  finan- 
cial experts,  with  a  ceaseless  parade  of  order-takers  and 
makers.  He  does  not  have  to  wrestle  with  the  insatiable 
demands  of  an  ever-increasing  scale  of  living  dictated  by 
people  who  the  rich  man  can  do  no  more  than  hope 
have  his  interests  at  heart.  The  man  with  the  steady  job 
may  thank  his  Maker  that  he  can  retire  to  bed  each  night 
without  worrying  if  he  is  going  to  lose  all  his  money 
tomorrow.  He  may  give  thanks  that  he  still  remains  a 
person  and  individual  controller  of  his  own  destiny,  free 
to  come  and  go  as  he  pleases.  He,  at  least,  is  still  his 
own  business  manager  and  makes  his  own  decisions.  He 
may  thank  his  lucky  stars  he  can  relax  when  he  goes 
home  from  his  job  or  small  business.  He  should  be 
supremely  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  his  sense  of 
material  values  has  not  been  distorted  by  reason  of  the 
false  standards  promoted  by  a  heavy  flow  of  money. 

Yet,  it  is  to  this  happier  man  who  composes  the  great 
middle  class  of  America  that  the  New  Deal  has  tried  to 
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sell  for  six  years  this  gold  brick  of  unhappiness.  If  the 
New  Deal  had  spent  five  years  selling  the  principle  that 
you  never  get  something  for  nothing  in  this  world  and 
that  whatever  you  want  you  have  to  work  honestly  to 
attain,  it  would  have  been  selling  the  true  gold  of  spir- 
itual happiness. 

Spiritual  happiness  is  composed  of  five  things:  health, 
contentment,  work,  understanding  and  tolerance.  Where 
have  the  Washington  politicians  attempted  to  sell  any 
one  of  those  five  commodities? 

There  are  two  sets  of  "forgotten  men"  today.  In 
neither  case  are  they  to  be  found  in  the  images  that  have 
been  held  up  to  us  for  the  last  five  years  by  the  New 
Deal.  The  current  "forgotten"  men  are  the  ones  who, 
were  they  given  fair  play  and  a  decent  break— one  group 
by  the  Government  and  another  group  by  the  employ- 
ers—would be  able  to  restore  a  greater  spirit  of  con- 
fidence to  the  Nation  than  half  a  dozen  New  Deals  put 
together. 

Group  1  is  composed  of  the  older  workers,  those 
beyond  the  age  of  40  years,  who  form  the  anchor  of 
sane  thinking  and  efficient  operation  in  Government 
and  industry. 

Group  2  is  composed  of  the  men  who  were  happy  in 
American  labor,  who  had  good  jobs,  who  liked  these 
jobs,  who  had  families  growing  up  that  they  wished  to 
educate  to  a  good,  solid  American  foundation. 

Because  of  what,  to  my  mind,  is  a  misguided  mania 
for  so-called  efficiency  in  the  minds  of  many  private 
employers,  Group  1  has  been  steadily  dispossessed  by 
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hordes  of  younger  but  less  experienced  men.  The  older 
men  in  American  industry  and  business  are  outnum- 
bered. Being  outnumbered,  they  have  come  to  fear  for 
themselves,  their  jobs  and  their  families.  But  their  fear  is 
twofold.  It  is  fear  of  the  strange,  ruthless  men  who 
have  descended  upon  them  in  the  last  five  years  and, 
though  knowing  nothing  of  their  business,  nothing  of 
their  town,  nothing  of  their  jobs,  told  them  nevertheless 
that  they  were  being  cruelly  treated.  When  they  said 
they  were  happy,  contented  and  wished  only  to  work  in 
a  job  that  they  liked,  these  strange  men  resorted  to  other, 
more  "persuasive"  methods  to  force  them  into  their  or- 
ganization. The  other  fear  is  of  a  Government  which 
spends  all  of  its  time  proclaiming  its  high  moral  virtues, 
its  warm  regard  for  the  unfairly  treated,  its  determina- 
tion to  right  social  wrongs  into  social  rights,  and  then 
refuses  to  give  the  worker  who  was  happy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  his  contentment. 

Instead  of  insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot 
as  the  only  method  of  determining  whether  iooo  work- 
men in  a  factory  shall  or  shall  not  strike,  the  contented 
workman  is  left  to  the  "tender"  mercies  of  juvenile 
thugs— and  the  New  Deal  calmly  winks  an  approving 
eye  at  this  prostitution  of  its  own  high-sounding  philos- 
ophies. The  happy  workman  is  helpless  in  face  of  these 
last  two  enemies— one  of  which  is  his  Government,  the 
people  who  operate  it  and  whose  salaries  he  also  pays 
in  taxes  and  who  should  be  his  allies.  It  is  useless  for  him 
to  pit  his  voice  against  the  howling  of  those  skilled  in 
the  manipulation  of  crowds  and  mass  emotion.  So  he  sur- 
renders his  happiness  and  contentment,  because  he  fears 
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for  the  safety  of  his  family.  He  fears  for  his  own  /job. 
In  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  asks  in  dejection:  "What 
can  I  do?  If  I  didn't  do  what  the  organizer  said  the 
house'd  be  smeared  with  paint,  or  my  head  would  be 
broken,  or  my  tools  be  stolen,  and  then  I'd  be  fired. 
And  what's  more,  the  Government  backs  up  these 
roughnecks.  So  I'm  licked." 

It  rarely  is  a  question  of  an  "unanimous  vote"  that 
the  papers  report  on  the  question  of  a  strike.  It  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  200  or  fewer  men  against  each  and 
every  workman.  The  technique  is  to  call  a  mass-meeting, 
replete  with  bands  and  parades,  to  whip  up  mass  emo- 
tion. From  a  raised  platform  speakers  intone  a  series  of 
inflammatory  speeches.  Each  speech  begins  with  a 
blanket  denunciation  of  the  rich,  sprinkled  with  the  usual 
names  of  public  men  who  are  the  popular  whipping- 
posts of  the  time.  If  any  there  be  who  have  been 
wounded  in  another  labor  dispute  they  are  usually 
paraded  on  the  platform,  bandages  and  all.  Scattered 
through  the  crowd  are  agitators  skilled  in  manipulating 
mobs  and  who  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the  ora- 
tors. The  climax  is  reached  when  the  chief  speaker  calls 
for  a  "yes"  or  "no"  strike  vote.  A  howl  of  approval  goes 
up  of  the  "yes."  When  the  "no"  is  put  silence  reigns. 
Next  day  it  is  reported  the  vote  was  "unanimous." 
Were  the  Government  to  demand  this  revision  of  the 
Wagner  Act,  then  the  sober,  older  workers  of  industry, 
more  experienced  in  the  things  that  are  needed  to  defend 
a  democracy,  more  tempered  in  their  thinking  and  judg- 
ment, would  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  their  honest 
convictions.  The  cause  of  their  fear  would  be  removed. 
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Moreover,  there  would  be  fewer  strikes  in  the  United 
States  if  the  Government  insisted  upon  this  simple  act 
of  fair  play.  There  would  be  less  destructive  stoppage 
of  work;  fewer  people  to  be  flung  on  to  the  public- 
relief  rolls;  more  chance  for  business  to  operate  toward 
restoration  of  prosperity  again.  Strikes  that  were  called 
after  secret  and  free  ballot  would  probably  be  ioo  per 
cent  successful.  Every  one— Government,  employer, 
employes,  labor  unions  and  the  public— would  know 
that  the  call  to  strike  had  been  made  on  the  sober,  sound 
judgment  of  all  employes  that  real  grievances  were  in 
evidence  and  had  to  be  adjusted. 

When  employers  refuse  to  hire  men  older  than  40,  or 
seek  to  weed  out  of  their  employ  by  the  pension  route 
the  older  men,  such  employers  are  removing  the  very 
strongest  anchors  that  American  industry  has  left  to  it 
today.  These  people  are  the  anchors  of  sober  judgment 
against  radicalism,  mass  emotionalism,  hot-head  strikes 
and  trouble-making  elements.  It  is  the  New  Deal 
Government's  obvious  duty  to  help  these  "forgotten" 
men— help  not  only  them  as  individuals,  but  also  indus- 
try and  the  United  States  of  America  at  large,  to  see  to 
it  that  the  machinery  through  which  they  may  express 
their  sentiments  without  fear  of  reprisals  is  at  their  dis- 
posal. To  date,  however,  the  Government  has  done  the 
reverse,  and  thus  helped  perpetuate  the  destructive  psy- 
chology of  fear  which  now  has  America  by  the  throat. 

The  Wage-and-Hour  bill  has  an  angle  to  it  that  seems 
to  have  been  missed  so  far.  It  is  a  proposal  that  has  the 
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militant  support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yet  it  is  a  proposal 
which  goes  in  exactly  the  opposite  economic  direction 
to  that  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  outlined  in  his  anti- 
monopoly  message  to  Congress.  Mr.  Roosevelt  observed 
that  concentration  of  economic  power  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  a  democracy.  That  "bigness,"  per  se,  is  bad. 

It  has  been  sold  to  the  public  as  a  measure  which  will 
place  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours  of 
labor,  and  therefore  produce  a  measure  of  prosperity. 
Passed  by  Congress,  now  law  of  the  land,  it  may  well 
establish  an  even  greater  monopoly,  or  centralization  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
very  moment  Government  is  declaring  monopolies  and 
centralization  must  be  destroyed.  It  illustrates  to  what 
extent  the  New  Deal  high  command  seems  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  technological  trend  away  from  cen- 
tralization has  already  begun.  It  shows  the  confusion  of 
official  minds  as  to  what  course  the  New  Deal  is  trying 
to  sail. 

Engineers  of  the  Nation  were  startled  to  realize  that 
in  1929,  while  retail  sales  of  all  manner  of  goods 
amounted  to  $49,000,000,000,  thirteen  Southern  States 
accounted  for  only  $8,500,000,000  of  that  total;  even 
though  these  States  are  inhabited  by  27.5  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  The  engineers  were  more  startled 
when  they  noted  that  retail  sales  in  1935  amounted  to 
$35,000,000,000,  out  of  which  the  South  accounted  for 
the  shockingly  small  total  of  $5,500,000,000.  This  drop 
in  face  of  the  fact  the  population  of  the  South  had  in- 
creased to  a  shade  under  28  per  cent.  The  technical  men 
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saw  that  here  was  obviously  a  vast  section  of  the  Nation 
which  could  no  longer  continue  in  such  impoverishment; 
that  here  lay  stupendous  possibilities  of  developing  con- 
sumer power  and  new  markets  for  almost  every  con- 
ceivable product.  In  fact,  the  engineers  agreed  with 
none  other  than  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  himself,  who  has 
emphasized  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  Nation 
cannot  hope  to  live  successfully  "one-half  rich  and  one- 
half  poor." 

Yet  the  Wage-and-Hour  bill  would  go  far  toward 
perpetuating  the  very  evil  which  the  President  so  often 
denounces.  It  would  freeze  the  impoverishment,  in  its 
relation  to  the  national  averages,  of  the  South  more 
effectively  than  all  the  private  monopolies  Mr.  Roose- 
velt could  conjure  up  in  his  best  New  Deal  nightmares. 
The  best  dispassionate  summary,  boiled  into  language 
plain  as  any  pikestaff,  of  the  main  evil  lying  buried  deep 
in  the  wage-and-hour  measure  is  contained  in  the  Texas 
Weekly  with  these  words: 

The  bill  would  empower  a  Federal  Bureau  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  under  which  goods  of  any 
kind  might  be  produced  in  ANY  State,  and  to  en- 
force those  conditions  by  preventing  the  shipment 
of  such  goods  outside  the  borders  of  ANY  State  in 
the  event  the  conditions  are  not  complied  with  (to 
suit  the  dictates  of  the  Federal  officers  empowered 
to  enforce  the  law) . 

It  becomes  clear  that  thirteen  States  would  fall  under 
complete  domination  of  the  forces  which  have  kept  the 
South  from  being  socially  and  industrially  developed  for 
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ioo  years.  It  would  be  as  the  Texas  Weekly  aptly  and 
truly  describes  it,  "extension  of  the  protective  tariff 
system  to  interstate  commerce."  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  to  dictate 
the  standard  of  living  of  thirteen  States  of  the  Union. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  main  strength  behind  the 
Wage-and-Hour  bill  came  not  from  sane,  mature  con- 
sideration as  to  its  economic  worth  or  benefit  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  national  unit  composed  of 
1 30,000,000  people,  but  from  selfish  sectionalism,  coupled 
with  shallow  and  dangerous  political  considerations  in 
an  election  year. 

Organized  minorities  supported  it— such  as  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Their  support  was  mainly  political. 
Actually  on  its  technical  merits  the  Wage-and-Hour 
law  weakens  the  prospects  of  unionization  in  the  South. 
States  which  are  politically  more  important  are  pushing 
for  the  bill's  enactment.  Then  there  are  those  Northern 
States  which  move  from  sectional  motives.  But  the 
tragedy  is  that  all  these  groups,  plus  the  President  him- 
self (apparently  for  political  reasons  also  more  than 
anything  else),  blindly,  stubbornly  thumb-tacked  onto 
the  statute  books  a  law  which  may  keep  the  United 
States  in  just  that  very  state  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
nounces as  so  bad,  "half -rich  and  half-poor." 

It  is  a  law  which  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  most 
cruel  in  its  deception  of  the  workingman.  It  may  estab- 
lish greater  centralization  and  the  need  for  more  threats 
and  coercion  by  the  Washington  Government;  more 
bureaucracy  to  be  paid  for  by  more  taxes;  more  job- 
holders on  the  public  payrolls.  Instead  of  providing  a 
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floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over  working  hours,  it 
will  destroy  all  those  budding  prospects  of  developing 
the  South  commercially,  so  that  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union  may  provide  more  jobs,  more  business,  more 
orders  and  more  initiative  for  private  industry  to  get 
going  again— and  thus  help  the  workingman  toward  the 
very  employment  that  he  seeks  so  desperately  today. 
These  things  are  not  explained.  Between  selfish  section- 
alism and  loose  political  thinking  the  workingman  is  be- 
ing pinched  in  the  middle  once  more. 

The  Library  Repair  Bookbinders,  known  as  Library 
Bookbinders,  is  not  one  of  the  major  industries  of  the 
Nation.  But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  one, 
composed  of  many  small  companies,  some  medium  size 
and  some  genuinely  large  corporations.  The  industry 
repairs  and  rebinds  library  books,  textbooks,  magazines 
and  publications  for  schools,  colleges  and  libraries  all 
over  the  country. 

If  one  were  to  itemize,  one  by  one,  all  the  schools, 
colleges  and  libraries  in  every  town,  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  the  list  would  probably  cover  every  page  of  this 
book.  If  one  were  then  to  total  up  the  number  of  books, 
magazines  and  periodicals  used  in  each  and  every  one  of 
these  institutions,  the  ultimate  figures  would  probably 
look  like  New  Deal  financial  statistics!  If  one  then  had 
some  method  of  computing  the  amount  of  usage  given 
to  these  millions  of  volumes  and  publications  every  day 
of  every  year  in  each  institution,  the  reason  becomes 
obvious  for  the  existence  of  such  an  industry  as  the 
Library  Bookbinders. 
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Being  a  private  industry,  however,  has  it  taken  up  its 
share  of  the  slack?  The  answer  is,  No.  Whereas  this  time 
last  year  its  employes  were  working  anywhere  from 
thirty-two  to  forty  hours  a  week,  now  they  are  averag- 
ing two  to  four  days  a  week.  For  an  explanation,  turn 
to  the  WPA  and  the  National  Youth  Administration 
(NYA).  WPA  and  NYA  projects  to  rebind  books  in 
schools  and  libraries  are  gradually  but  systematically 
undermining  the  private  library  binders'  industry. 

Recently  a  librarian  in  a  large  Mid- Western  city  wrote 
to  one  bookbinding  company,  asking  that  it  not  bother 
to  come  to  the  library  because  "we  have  a  WPA  book- 
binding project  in  the  basement  which  has  been  operat- 
ing for  some  time  .  .  .  So,  for  the  present,  they  will  be 
rebinding  our  books,  as  well  as  those  school  books  for 
the  country  schools  in  this  county.  All  we  need  to  do  is 
to  pay  for  the  supplies  they  use,  which,  of  course,  makes 
it  very  nice  for  the  library." 

"The  opportunity  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  in  our 
business— whether  it  be  a  very  small  business  or  a  larger 
one—"  says  Mr.  Roosevelt!  In  this  specific  instance,  the 
WPA  project  commissar  loftily  dismissed  argument  that 
there  may  be  a  difference  between  mending  and  book- 
binding. That  the  librarian  as  a  rule  does  the  mending 
but  the  binder  the  rebinding,  was  a  matter  of  little  ac- 
count to  him.  That  mending  means  to  rectify  the  small 
breaks  in  the  binding  until  the  book,  in  its  original  cover, 
has  given  maximum  service,  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
binder  for  re-enforcement  and  rebinding,  was  of  passing 
consequence.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment  was  paying  higher  wages  on  the  projects,  the 
answer  came  that  that  was  too  bad! 

If  the  Government  projects  guaranteed  the  quality  of 
the  work  done,  that  at  least  might  be  a  point  in  mitiga- 
tion. But  in  another  instance— a  private  school,  not  tax- 
supported,  is  engaged  with  an  NY  A  project  for  rebind- 
ing  books.  The  librarian  explained  that  if  the  school  were 
paying  for  the  work  it  would  not  only  expect  better 
work,  but  that  if  the  books  were  sent  to  binders  now, 
allowances  would  be  made  for  the  defects  in  workman- 
ship as  passed  on  Government  projects.  No,  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  the  freight  for  shoddy  work— in  taxes. 

In  the  meantime,  this  small  industry  pays  taxes  to 
Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Farley,  Ickes,  Wallace  &  Co.  so  that 
they  may  spend  more,  to  take  more  business  away  from 
industry  and  throw  more  people  out  of  private  employ- 
ment on  to  Government  rolls  and  relief  and  made  work. 
As  one  bookbinder  put  it:  "They  tax  us  to  the  limit, 
then  mow  us  down."  "What?"  asks  another,  "can  we 
do  to  get  it  through  the  heads  of  the  men  in  charge  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  pay  taxes  and  lose  our  livelihoods 
through  the  acts  of  the  Government?" 

For  answer,  consult  the  President's  fireside  chat  made 
in  April  1938: 

"You  and  I  agree  that  security  is  our  greatest  need; 
the  chance  to  work,  the  opportunity  to  make  a  reason- 
able profit  in  our  business— whether  it  be  a  very  small 
business  or  a  larger  one  .  .  ." 

Or  consult  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  same  date: 

"In  this  situation  there  is  no  reason  and  no  occasion 
for  any  American  to  allow  his  fears  to  be  aroused,  or 
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his  energy  and  his  enterprise  to  be  paralyzed  by  doubt 
or  uncertainty." 

"Soon  the  Federal  Government  may  become  the 
holder  of  200,000  homes  taken  over  from  persons  who 
borrowed  from  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. 
Every  fifth  person  who  borrowed  from  the  HOLC,  the 
agency  set  up  to  help  distressed  home  owners  when  the 
Nation  first  began  emerging  from  the  depression,  has 
either  been  foreclosed  or  is  in  danger  of  being  fore- 
closed, according  to  Representative  Henry  Ellenbogen, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania."— United  States  Neavs. 

I  wonder  if  that  item  doesn't  foretell  the  likely  fate  of 
the  Administration's  new  home  building  program,  highly 
touted  as  the  instrument  necessary  to  jack  up  the  heavy 
industries.  The  keynote  of  the  new  housing  program  is 
that  it  is  to  be  financed  by  private  capital,  re-enforced 
with  Government  support.  During  the  last  four  years 
mortgage  companies  and  banks  have  been  bitterly  criti- 
cized for  overloading  on  real  estate  and  for  making 
doubtful  loans.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion was  established  to  guarantee  all  bank  deposits  up  to 
and  including  $5000. 

If  then,  we  find  the  Federal  Government  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  landlord  of  200,000  houses,  after  a  four- 
year  Federal  effort  to  enter  the  real  estate  business,  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  private  bankers  and 
mortgage  houses  of  this  country  won't  find  themselves 
ultimately  in  the  very  same  situation?  If  private  financ- 
ing companies  become  loaded  with  real  estate  building 
loans  and  a  time  comes  when  they  find  these  loans 
frozen,  just  as  they  were  from  1929  to  1933,  what  hap- 
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pens?  Either  the  banks  fall  into  a  most  dangerous  situa- 
tion again  or  the  Government  must  pay  the  piper,  with 
the  inevitable  parallel  inflation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Administration,  in  its  anxiety 
to  put  across  its  home-building  scheme,  has  forgotten  one 
of  the  prime  lessons  many  people  learned  in  the  last  de- 
pression—the fact  that  when  people  lose  their  jobs,  they 
don't  go  out  and  build,  or  buy,  or  rent  new  homes. 
Scattered  members  of  families  gravitate  back  under  one 
roof. 

Today,  layoffs  from  payrolls  have  increased.  The 
older  people  who  lost  homes  in  the  last  slump  after  paying 
on  a  mortgage  for  years,  simply  haven't  the  courage  to 
start  again.  And  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  their 
temerity.  They  were  too  badly  burned  the  last  time. 
The  younger  people,  now  marrying,  are  for  the  most 
part  not  home-owning  conscious.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  apartment  dwellers  and  rent  on  short-term  leases. 
Immediately  an  economic  crisis  hits  them,  a  large  per- 
centage packs  up  and  returns  to  the  home  of  the  family 
of  either  husband  or  wife.  Not  in  the  wildest  stretch  of 
the  imagination  are  they  going  to  spend  the  small  capital 
they  have  saved  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  home,  when 
the  bread-winner  has  been  laid  off  and  is  out  of  his  job. 

Again,  the  Administration  seems  to  have  forgotten 
entirely  the  steadily  increasing  burden  of  taxation  and 
the  higher  cost  of  living.  It  is  a  fact,  long  recognized, 
that  the  majority  of  people  in  America  live  up  to  the 
last  penny  of  their  wages  and  salaries,  leaving  nothing 
over  for  home  building.  Then,  again,  you  have  the  class 
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that  has  closed  a  fair-sized  home  because  of  inability  to 
obtain  domestic  help  and  has  rented  an  apartment. 

I  cite  the  example  of  a  woman  who  owned  a  sixteen- 
room  house  in  the  center  of  a  metropolitan  American 
city.  She  proposed  to  turn  it  into  an  apartment  house. 
On  consulting  a  real  estate  expert,  she  was  advised  to 
make  it  a  rooming  house,  on  the  theory  that  many  people 
today  do  not  wish  to  keep  house  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  but  merely  desire  a  place  to  sleep.  They  can  ob- 
tain their  meals  in  nearby  restaurants  without  individual 
bother  or  responsibility. 

It  all  goes  back  to  the  one  basic  factor  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  its  leader  apparently  refuse  to  face, 
that  too  many  people  are  uncertain  of  the  future  and 
live  only  on  a  day-to-day  program.  Mr.  Roosevelt  be- 
rated Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Carlisle  for  their  fear  of  Gov- 
ernment. Their  answer  was  it  was  useless  to  berate,  for 
the  fear  of  uncertainty  was  there  and  that  that  fear  can 
only  be  dispelled  by  a  reversal  of  the  Government's 
policy  of  punishment  and  persecution  of  business.  With 
time  and  wages  lost  through  an  eighteen-month  period 
of  strikes,  few  people  are  house-minded  at  present.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  paying  what  they  owe  for 
food,  clothes  and  automobiles  and  debts  incurred  during 
the  last  depression  than  in  building  new  homes. 

It  seems  that  what  is  desperately  needed,  above  all 
things,  is  not  any  home-building  scheme,  but  an  honest 
statement  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  is  through  experi- 
menting. If  he  will  first  impress  upon  the  two  great 
bodies  of  labor  that  they  are  contributing  nothing  to 
the  national  welfare  by  further  fighting  between  them- 
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selves  in  insane  and  super-costly  strikes,  and  secondly, 
tell  the  country  he  is  through  making  business  a  whip- 
ping post  for  his  pet  ideologies  of  finance  and  economy, 
he  will  find  the  home  building  likely  to  care  for  itself. 
For  when  industry  is  working,  people  are  employed  and 
pay  envelopes  filled,  so  the  wage-earner,  like  industry, 
ceases  to  live  from  day  to  day.  Instead,  he  is  encouraged 
to  look  around  for  a  house  in  which  to  invest  some  of 
his  wages.  But  that  stage  will  not  come  until  the  at- 
mosphere of  uncertainty  is  removed,  and  only  Roosevelt 
can  do  that— no  one  else. 

One  bright  sunny  day  almost  six  years  ago  I  sat  on  the 
south  portico  of  the  White  House  and  heard  the  ringing 
tones  of  a  voice  cry  out:  "The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  is  fear  itself." 

Today,  no  greater  example  of  this  self-evident  truth 
may  be  found  than  among  the  business  leaders  and 
corporation  heads  and  directors  of  America's  indus- 
trial life.  They  are  literally  terrified.  On  the  one  hand 
they  are  afraid  of  doing  or  saying  anything  which 
might  offend  the  Administration  and  bring  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  heckling  them.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  afraid  to  stand  up  against  obvious  injustices 
and  clear-cut  instances  of  persecution,  lest  they  lose  a 
few  sales  to  58  per  cent  of  the  people  supposedly  still 
in  favor  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  and  its  policies. 
These  are  the  twin  horns  of  fear  upon  which  many  busi- 
ness leaders  find  themselves  impaled.  And  what  is  more, 
they  are  so  petrified  that  they  refuse  to  struggle  or  battle 
to  free  themselves  from  one  or  both  these  fears. 
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Ir  is  mv  belief  that  business  is  in  a  better  position, 
morally,  to  fight  for  its  self-preservation  now  than  it  was 
in  1929.  At  that  time  business  was  indeed  guilty  of  ex- 
cesses, stupidities  and  selfishness.  But,  in  the  last  five 
years.  bcsniess  bv  and  large  has  gone  through  the  purge. 
It  has  sufrered  for  its  former  sins  through  the  weight  of 
depression,  taxation,  regulation,  supervision,  frustration, 
condemnation— all  of  which,  when  added  together,  spell 
loss. 

It  is  simply  loose  thinking  to  retort  that  business  and 
industrv  are  paving"  big"  dividends  again  and  therefore 
cannot  be  considered  losers.  "UTio  forced  Big  Business 
into  pavment  of  these  dividends?  The  punitive  stick  of 
.Mr.  Roosevelt.  "What  are  these  dividends?  Mosdv  re- 
serves which  ordinarily  would  be  set  aside  to  carrv  pri- 
vate enterprise  through  lean  vears  and  at  least  maintain 
pavroUs  as  Ions'  as  possible.  Having  paid  higher  wages, 
having  paid  all  manner  of  new  taxes,  having  become  re- 
signed to  increased  costs  of  bookkeeping  forced  upon  it 
by  a  mountain  pile  of  regulation,  where  does  business 
stand  tod:  ": 

Business  stands  in  the  position  of  catering  onlv  to  the 
58  per  cent,  a  vast  proportion  of  whom  are  living  on  the 
relief  that  business  contributed  in  tax  pavments.  Thev 
seem  to  have  forgotten  almost  completely  the  42  per 
cent,  most  of  whom  are  self-supporting  and  struggling 
to  keep  themselves  going'  on  their  own  initiative  and 
efforts,  by  hook  or  crook.  After  six  years  of  submitting 
to  even*  law  and  regulation  Air.  Roosevelt  slapped  upon 
it,  private  enterprise  finds  itself  much  worse  off  than  was 
the  case  in  1929  to  1934.  This  time  it  is  nearer  to  the 
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end  of  its  rope.  Production  fell  to  a  level  lower  than  in 
1929.  There  is  no  reinvestment  of  private  capital,  because 
people  are  afraid  to  invest  for  fear  Mr.  Roosevelt  may 
inaugurate  some  new  scheme  which  will  destroy  invest- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  costs  of  operation  have  in- 
creased anywhere  from  30  to  200  per  cent.  Tax  bills 
pyramid  higher  and  higher.  If  prices  are  lowered,  busi- 
ness can't  cover  the  overhead.  If  prices  are  raised  busi- 
ness loses  customers. 

These  factors  are  well  understood,  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  business  men  and  the  directing  heads  of  large 
companies,  who  employ  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  America.  Behind  their  boardroom  doors  they 
complain  bitterly.  They  wringr  their  hands  and  wonder 
what  is  to  become  of  them.  They  do  even'thins-  but 
fight  to  defend  themselves.  But  they  don't  fight  because 
first,  they're  afraid  of  the  Government,  and  second, 
they're  afraid  they  may  antagonize  people  who  are 
potential  customers  because  the  latter  may  happen  still 
to  be  sympathetic  to  the  New  Deal.  So— they  sit  and 
shiver  and  drift  closer  to  the  state  of  affairs  where  either 
they'll  work  for  the  Government  or  else  be  driven  out 
of  business.  In  their  fear,  they  are  selling  not  alone  them- 
selves down  the  river  to  totalitarianism,  but  free  enter- 
prise of  all  people  of  a  democracy  as  well.  They  forget 
that  if  they  ignore  the  42  per  cent  long  enough  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  58  per  cent,  the  42  per  cent  will 
cease  to  survive.  Then  these  scared  business  directors 
will  wake  up  one  fine  morning  and  find  the  Government 
running  their  affairs  for  them  and  they'll  be  supporting 
the  100  per  cent. 
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They  have  forgotten,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  for- 
gotten—only for  different  reasons— that  it  is  upon  their 
ability  to  do  enough  business  to  give  jobs  that  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  America  stands.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
apparently  is  determined  to  be  the  "economic  master." 
Yet,  unless  he  takes  over  the  operation  of  American 
business  and  industry,  he  hasn't  the  power  to  give  one 
job.  On  the  other  hand,  the  directors  of  business  won't 
fight  the  encroachment  of  one-man  rule  so  long  as  that 
fight  may  perhaps  cost  them  a  few  sales  among  the  pres- 
ent 58  per  cent. 

Scared  of  the  Government,  they  are  more  scared  to 
fight  for  what  they  know  is  justice.  No,  they  cry,  we 
must  not  protest.  We  don't  want  the  Government  after 
us,  and  besides,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  cus- 
tomer. In  short,  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  beliefs 
in  what  is  right  and  fair  and  the  principles  which  they 
know  may  save  them  from  ruin  later  for  fear  of  losing 
a  few  sales  now.  Through  fear  of  fear— they  are  destroy- 
ing themselves  for  the  very  people  who  would  like  to 
see  them  destroyed.  By  fear  of  fear,  they  sell  out— un- 
intentionally perhaps— American  democracy. 

DECENTRALIZATION 

The  South  is  peeved  at  Mr.  Roosevelt  over  his  impli- 
cation of  its  poverty  and  his  demand  that  it  raise  wages 
and  get  out  of  the  poverty  class. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale: 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  actually  was  recommending  at 
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Gainesville,  Ga.,  was  greater  unemployment.  Here's  the 
reason  why: 

Outside  of  agriculture,  90  per  cent  of  the  economic 
moves  made  in  the  United  States  have  an  engineering 
origin.  This  is  the  greatest  mechanized  nation  on  earth. 
Who  has  been  responsible  for  that  mechanization?  En- 
gineers. No  capital  investment  is  made,  no  bankers  put 
up  the  money  for  plant  enlargement,  plant  development, 
establishment  of  new  industries  or  new  rolling  stock, 
until  engineers  have  been  consulted  and  ordered  to  re- 
port, after  survey,  whether  or  not  the  projects  are  likely 
to  be  financially  worth  while. 

When  a  Southern  manufacturer,  or  any  manufacturer 
for  that  matter,  is  forced  arbitrarily  to  up  his  wages 
without  being  permitted  to  take  into  account  all  the 
surrounding  economic  factors  which,  added  up  together, 
form  the  yardstick  by  which  he  may  stand  or  collapse, 
he  usually  goes,  as  last  resort,  to  the  engineer.  The  en- 
gineer installs  highly  specialized  machinery  to  operate 
the  manufacturer's  production  belt.  Fewer  men  are 
needed  to  operate  such  machinery.  A  man  boring  cylin- 
ders doesn't  have  to  be  a  skilled  mechanic.  The  tool  does 
most  of  the  work.  Thus  the  costs  of  manufacture  may  be 
kept  down  in  this  way  over  a  long  period,  even  though 
the  original  cost  of  installing  the  machines  may  be  high. 
But,  despite  the  popular  fallacy  that  manufacturers  are 
always  seeking  labor-saving  devices,  the  producer  goes 
to  the  engineer  for  this  type  of  machinery  as  a  last  resort 
and  only  when  his  back  is  forced  to  the  wall.  He  knows 
that  he  may  be  saving  on  production  costs,  but  in  dis- 
pensing with  man  power  he  is  destroying  his  own  army 
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of  customers.  The  less  men  employed,  the  fewer  there 
are  to  buy  the  manufacturer's  products. 

Thus,  by  and  large,  a  producer  with  one  production 
belt  wishing  to  increase  his  business  would  prefer  to  do 
so  by  increasing  his  production  belts  and  hiring  more 
men  to  operate  them.  He  knows  that  more  production 
belts  mean  a  higher  scale  of  living,  because  more  wages 
are  being  paid  and  spread  around.  But,  he  also  knows 
that  he  cannot  increase  his  production  belts  and  employ- 
ment when  the  Federal  Government  comes  along  and 
either  by  edict  or  by  ridicule  and  denunciation  forces 
him  arbitrarily  to  give  a  blanket  increase  in  wages.  He 
knows  that  what  is  demanded  of  him  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. So,  to  save  himself  from  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness, he  seeks  the  engineer  and  installs  his  labor-saving 
machines. 

Now,  the  engineering  profession  is  a  clubby  and  clan- 
nish profession.  Its  members  don't  talk,  nor  do  they  play 
politics,  by  and  large.  But  every  so  often— maybe  every 
quarter  to  half  a  century— the  engineers  bestir  them- 
selves. And  when  they  do,  the  face  of  America  changes. 
The  engineers  of  America,  mechanical,  marine,  civil, 
chemical,  efficiency,  sanitary,  electrical,  communications 
and  all  others,  have  concluded  that  the  direction  of 
American  domestic  economy  must  change  its  course. 
The  politicians  may  think  they  direct  the  destinies  of 
America.  The  bankers  may  think  their  word  is  final.  But 
they  are  both  helpless  and  useless— without  the  engineers 
of  the  United  States. 

American  industrial  life  for  fifty  years  has  been  cen- 
tralizing. This  was  caused  by  development  of  two  things: 
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communication  and  transportation.  The  engineers  de- 
veloped both.  The  engineers  were  the  ones  who  decreed 
centralization  for  American  industry.  And  as  a  result, 
huge  industrial  centers  sprang  up  in  the  nation— New 
York,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco.  Production  centered  in  these  spots,  drawing 
thither  huge  masses  of  people.  The  engineer  encouraged 
this,  because  he  felt  duplication  of  capital  investment 
could  be  avoided,  great  savings  made  and  finished  prod- 
ucts distributed  throughout  the  country.  But  centraliza- 
tion of  industry  was  seized  upon  for  exploitation  by 
financiers  and  bankers.  The  engineers  warned  them  not 
to  centralize  beyond  a  certain  point,  lest  savings  be 
turned  into  losses.  At  that  time  the  engineers  were  help- 
less to  stop  the  growth  of  unsound  monopolies,  for  the 
bankers  controlled  all  the  money.  The  engineers  were 
simply  the  tools  providing  the  technical  brains. 

Today  all  is  changed.  The  engineer  can  finance  him- 
self directly  by  going  to  the  public,  short-circuiting  the 
banker.  The  engineer  is  wasting  no  time  in  getting  work. 
He  has  seen  how  supercentralization  tended  to  eliminate 
all  competition.  He  has  seen  how  industries  have  dealt 
unjustly  with  labor,  forced  into  it  by  their  greed  for 
supercentralization.  He  has  seen  how  the  Government 
has  centralized  also,  piling  bureau  upon  bureau  to  cope 
with  centralization  of  industry.  The  engineers  have  seen 
the  grim  spectacle  of  10,000,000  unemployed  for  nine 
years  now.  They  have  seen  costs  go  up  into  a  mountain 
of  losses,  greater  and  greater  congestion  of  housing,  in- 
creased rents  and  living  costs  and  general  discontent 
spread.  So,  the  engineers  of  America,  who  have  seen  the 
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prostitution  of  their  handiwork  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
have  decreed  America's  industrial  life  must  be  decen- 
tralized. And  since  no  industrialist,  no  banker,  no  in- 
vestor, will  make  a  move  without  first  seeking  the  ad- 
vice of  the  engineer,  what  the  engineers  decree  shall  be 
America's  mechanized  trend  for  the  next  fifty  years 
goes— and  the  bankers,  the  politicians,  Roosevelt,  his 
successors,  will  follow,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  They 
can't  do  otherwise,  for  without  the  engineer  they  cannot 
function. 

The  South  is  one  great  segment  to  which  the  en- 
gineers are  looking,  to  spread  industrialism  in  America 
in  the  great  drive  to  decentralize  to  save  America  from 
collapse.  And  they'll  do  it,  regardless  of  who  is  in  the 
White  House. 

One  of  the  saddest  and  most  regrettable  character- 
istics Mr.  Roosevelt  possesses  is  to  start  toward  some 
objective  perfectly  sound,  economically  and  socially,  in 
a  manner  belligerent,  bellicose  and  ugly  which,  by  very 
virtue  of  its  tone,  is  humiliating  to  those  it  will  affect. 
His  monopoly  message  to  Congress  was  one  of  the  best 
examples.  He  wants  to  see  the  curbing  of  private  busi- 
ness and  industrial  monopolies.  A  sound  objective.  But 
how  does  he  begin?  First  he  quotes  statistics  in  such  a 
way  as  further  to  arouse  class  hatred  and  unrest.  Next 
he  drags  in  by  the  heels  that  popular  epithet,  "Fascism." 
Then  he  denounces  the  absence  of  competition,  caused, 
he  says,  by  too  many  monopolies  fixing  prices.  Next, 
he  demands  that  Congress  reverse  the  whole  funda- 
mental theory  of  English  law— that  one  is  innocent  until 
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proved  guilty.  Mr.  Roosevelt  demands  the  mere  fact 
that  prices  in  some  industries  may  be  uniform,  be  ac- 
cepted as  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt.  In  other  words, 
he  says:  "You  are  guilty  until  you  can  prove  you  are 
innocent."  But  nowhere  does  he  mention  anything  about 
the  greatest  monopoly  of  all,  which  he,  more  than  any 
man  in  American  history  helped  to  create  in  five  short 
years— the  present  Federal  Government.  Nor  does  he 
mention  anything  about  decentralization  as  the  only 
democratic  alternative  for  free  enterprise  when  he  has 
curbed  the  monopolies. 

He  creates  therefore  two  inevitable  impressions:  one, 
that  most  of  the  large  corporate  set-ups  must  be  run  by 
a  predatory  bunch  of  Tories;  and,  two,  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  a  democratic  State  if  the  Central  Govern- 
ment grows  into  a  fatter  and  more  bloated  political 
monopoly.  It  is  true  that  industry  centralized  far  beyond 
its  sound  limits.  It  is  true  it  shut  off  competition  by 
various  methods,  often  unethical  and  dishonest.  It  is  true 
that  the  bankers  were  once  in  control  of  business  and 
the  engineer  only  a  tool  to  do  the  physical  bidding  of 
the  banker.  It  is  true  that  as  industry  centralized,  its  labor 
problem  grew  more  troublesome.  It  is  true  that  these 
trends  caused  great  centralization  of  populations,  with 
consequent  increased  costs  of  living,  housing,  rents  and 
lowering  of  human  standards.  It  is  true  that  this  cen- 
tralization mania  increased  the  cost  of  management  be- 
yond the  economical  point. 

But  in  every  instance  this  trend  led  to  greater,  and 
parallel,  centralization  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
exercise  more  control.  And  today  what  have  we  as  a 
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result?  A  top-heavy  business  structure  bankrupting  it- 
self by  frequent  depressions;  and  a  top-heavy  political 
structure  in  a  centralized  Federal  Government  bank- 
rupting the  people,  who  stagger  to  pay  for  its  upkeep 
through  ever-increasing  taxes.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  ignores 
the  political  centralization  and  denounces  the  business 
centralization.  Had  his  reorganization  bill  aimed  to  de- 
centralize the  Federal  Government,  he  would  have  been 
applauded  vigorously.  On  the  contrary,  it  decentralized 
nothing;  it  simply  froze  his  own  political  monopoly  the 
more  tightly  to  the  national  back.  As  an  instance  of 
Government  centralization— if  a  taxpayer  wants  to  build 
a  ship  to  carry  passengers  and  freight,  he  must  deal  with 
more  than  ioo  Federal  bureaus  for  their  approval  before 
he  can  even  start  to  build. 

Roosevelt  justifiably  denounces  business  price-fixing. 
Price-fixing  never  has  been  a  sound  philosophy  from  the 
days  of  Babylon  4000  years  ago  down  to  today.  But 
Roosevelt  is  the  greatest  price-fixer  America  has  ever 
seen,  a  practice  which  he  says  is  of  Fascist  tendency  and 
destroys  democracy!  The  ICC  fixes  transport  rates. 
The  Maritime  Commission  fixes  shipping  rates.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  regulates  rates  on  electric  cur- 
rent crossing  State  lines.  The  FTC  indirectly  fixes  prices 
in  industries.  The  SEC  scrutinizes  prices  of  securities 
issued.  The  NLRB  helps  unions  fix  the  price  of  their 
labor.  The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  is  about  to  put 
in  a  price  schedule,  with  penalty  taxes  for  nonconform- 
ers.  The  TVA  was  created  to  control  through  Govern- 
ment competition  the  price  of  electricity.  The  Tariff 
Commission  influences  prices  indirectly  by  saying  which 
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industries  shall  be  open  to  foreign  competition.  The 
AAA  regulated  prices  through  crop  control,  fixed  milk 
prices  through  marketing  agreements;  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  exercises  a  control  over  commodity 
exchanges.  The  Stabilization  Fund  controls  the  prices 
of  dollars  in  the  currency  markets  of  the  world;  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  fixes  stockyard  prices  for 
farmers'  livestock  sales. 

The  greatest  price-fixing  stunt  of  all  by  Roosevelt 
was  the  old  NRA.  And  under  the  NRA,  Roosevelt  en- 
couraged private  industry  and  business  to  ignore  the 
anti-trust  laws!  The  fact  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  too  late 
with  his  message  to  Congress.  Decentralization  of  in- 
dustry has  already  begun,  without  waiting  for  him  to 
lead  the  way.  Instead  of  competition  disappearing,  as 
he  contends,  competition  is  growing.  Engineers  of  the 
Nation  have  developed,  or  are  developing,  new  equip- 
ment that  enables  smaller  local  industries  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  vast  over-centralized  corporations 
whose  bigness  has  now  become  an  economic  and  finan- 
cial handicap.  Decentralization  already  has  begun  in 
steel.  The  same  in  automobiles— the  Ford  Company,  de- 
centralizing with  assembly  plants  now  scattered  all  over 
the  country;  General  Motors  the  same.  Big  business  has 
realized  it  must  decentralize,  or  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  economically  engineered  and  operated 
smaller  competitors. 

And  the  day  is  closing  in  when  the  taxpayers  will 
force  the  Federal  Government  to  decentralize  in  like 
manner— because  of  its  interference  and  its  staggering 
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cost.  It  is  a  pity  that  political  monopolists  always  exempt 
themselves  when  pointing  the  finger  at  others. 

They  could  learn,  if  they  would,  from  "Big  Steel." 
Steel  tossed  out  its  famous  "Pittsburgh  plus"  price  sys- 
tem. 

Actually,  this  is  one  more  step  toward  decentraliza- 
tion and  a  breaking  up  of  monopolies  by  the  monopolists 
themselves.  They  are  breaking  their  own  huge  struc- 
tures, not  because  of  fear  of  Roosevelt  or  whatever  a 
handful  of  politicians  may  say  about  them,  but  simply 
because  they  have  found  the  days  of  monopolistic  cen- 
tralization are  no  longer  profitable.  The  engineers  of 
the  monopolists  have  at  last  driven  home  the  rapidly 
growing  self-evident  fact  that  the  industry  which  de- 
centralizes today  and  locates  its  sources  of  supply  nearer 
its  centers  of  consumption  is  the  industry  which  will 
be  the  first  to  turn  persistent  losses  into  persistent  profits. 

The  "Pittsburgh  plus"  system  of  pricing  for  the  steel 
industry  has  been  the  practice  of  selecting  a  few  points 
of  shipment,  setting  the  price  as  of  those  points,  plus 
what  it  costs  to  deliver  from  those  points  to  the  final 
destination  of  the  consumer. 

Now  what  has  happened?  United  States  Steel  jumped 
the  gun  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  merry  monopolist 
hunters  by  putting  Chicago,  Birmingham  and  Pittsburgh 
subsidiaries  on  the  same  lowered  price  quotations.  What 
does  this  do?  Birmingham  is  in  Alabama.  Alabama  is  in 
the  South.  Heretofore  Southerners  have  been  forced 
to  pay  Pittsburgh  price  quotations,  plus  high  delivery 
expenses  standardized   uneconomically  by   the   "Pitts- 
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burgh  plus"  system,  even  though  the  steel  may  have  been 
purchased  at  Birmingham. 

Now  Southerners  can  get  cheaper  steel  in  the  South. 
This  opens  the  matter  of  competition  and  earnings.  It 
may  mean  a  price  war,  but  it  will  be  a  war  in  which  the 
efficient  will  survive  and  the  inefficient  go  out.  The  di- 
rection of  the  whole  price  cut  of  the  steel  industry  is 
toward  the  direction  of  decentralization. 

What  may  be  other  effects  of  this  move— one  of  the 
most  significant  and  important  happenings  in  domestic 
economics  in  American  history,  but,  unfortunately,  as 
yet  perhaps  unrecognized  as  such?  Friction  between 
capital  and  labor  will  lessen  as  the  impetus  toward  de- 
centralization grows.  Centralization  beyond  obvious  eco- 
nomic limits  caused  higher  production  costs;  congested 
freight  yards,  congested  warehouses,  with  parallel  in- 
creased handling  costs.  Congested  housing  conditions 
for  labor,  increased  rents.  Increase  to  labor  of  supplies 
the  laborer  consumes.  These  evils  of  supercentralization 
have  continued  to  destroy  whatever  good  increased 
wages  may  have  tried  to  accomplish.  The  workers'  net 
gain  has  been  less  and  less.  Human  standards  sank  lower, 
and  as  labor  became  more  pinched,  it  struck  in  its  des- 
peration. Decentralization  simply  reverses  that  destruc- 
tive merry-go-round  to  economic  perdition.  Reverse 
the  trend  and  the  demands  for  the  Government  to  "take 
part  in  business"  begin  to  die  away.  The  friction  between 
capital  and  labor  decreases.  The  rise  in  prices  halts.  The 
cost  of  living  to  labor  eases  up— on  the  workingman— 
so  that  with  his  scale  of  wages  as  it  now  stands  he  will 
obtain  a  better  living. 
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Units  like  United  States  Steel  will  benefit  since  they 
have  plants  operating  in  the  principal  producing  areas. 
Thus  the  distances  for  raw  material  and  finished  goods 
transport  will  be  shorter.  Costs  of  distribution,  therefore, 
go  down.  When  these  costs  go  down,  sales  go  up.  When 
sales  go  up,  labor  obtains  more  work  and  continuous 
work.  This  enables  the  laborer  to  buy  more  for  his  own 
better  living.  And  finally,  as  decentralization  speeds  it- 
self in  industry,  at  an  equal  speed  will  the  cry  go  up  for 
the  Government  to  get  out  of  business  and  get  back  to 
the  job  of  governing. 

Are  the  politicians  or  the  bankers  responsible  for  this 
great  revolution  of  American  internal  life?  The  revolu- 
tion  began  long  before  any  one  ever  heard  of  the  New 
Deal.  The  engineers  of  America  are  the  ones  respon- 
sible. They  are  the  ones  who  developed  the  means  and 
the  methods  to  force  the  change— cheap  transmission  of 
power  over  long  distances;  hydroelectric  plants;  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  oil  engine  and  kindred  develop- 
ments. 

These  will  force  a  greater  distribution  of  population. 
And  the  faster  this  occurs,  the  sooner  the  transport  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation  will  be  forced  to  readjustment,  mostly 
at  the  expense  of  the  railroads,  but  to  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  all  transport  agencies  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  for  all  the  people  of  America. 

United  States  Steel  and  its  subsidiaries  have  simply 
started  in  the  direction  their  engineers  told  them  to  go 
years  ago.  And  when  the  President  and  his  political  asso- 
ciates draw  a  permanent  furlough  in  1940,  they  suddenly 
will  realize  why  the  national  parade  left  them  behind. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

I  wonder  why  the  Washington  Administration  is  tak- 
ing such  an  interest  in  the  communications  systems  of 
the  Nation? 

Radio  broadcasting:  A  monopoly  investigation  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Telephone  communication:  A  report  to  Congress  has 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  is  a  monop- 
oly in  restraint  of  competition;  withholding  inventions 
from  the  market  and  cheating  the  public  on  rates  which, 
the  FCC  says,  could  be  25  per  cent  cheaper. 

Motion  pictures:  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  or- 
dered the  movies  to  stick  to  the  theme  of  any  books 
they  buy  from  which  to  make  motion  pictures,  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  otherwise  is  "false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising." 

American  movies  are  noted  as  the  best  and  most  effi- 
ciently produced  in  the  world.  The  American  telephone 
system,  because  of  its  swiftness,  efficiency  and  cheapness, 
is  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  American 
broadcasting  is  considered  the  most  efficiently  engi- 
neered and  operated  in  the  world  and  the  one  system 
possessing  the  greatest  variety  of  uncensored  entertain- 
ment. Yet  the  Washington  Administration  has  suddenly 
launched  attacks  on  all  these  three  mediums  of  com- 
munication in  such  a  manner  that  may  best  be  calculated 
to  undermine  all  three  systems  in  the  public  mind.  These 
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attacks  will  not  provide  jobs  for  American  workmen 
rapidlv  losing  their  jobs  in  a  new  depression.  These  at- 
tacks will  not  promote  better  business,  which  is  what 
is  needed  most  just  now  to  combat  the  downward  twist 
of  the  Roosevelt— not  the  Hoover— depression. 

Y\ nv  then  these  sudden  attacks  on  the  Nation's  com- 
munications svstemsr 

In  Malaparte's  Technique  of  Revolution,  the  one-time 
Italian  representative  to  Moscow  in  the  earlv  davs  of 
the  Red  Revolution  of  Russia  stresses  the  fact  that  when 
a  Government  desires  to  turn  either  Socialist  or  Dicta- 
torial it  is  vital  that  it  gain  complete  control  of  two 
things:  communications  and  transportation. 

The  United  States  intercoastal  shipping  business  is  on 
the  verge  of  Government  ownership.  The  United  States 
railroads  wonder  how  thev  can  keep  clear  of  Govern- 
ment ownership.  The  United  States  airmail  rates,  set  bv 
the  Government,  are  so  out  of  proportion  that  the  air 
lines  have  been  operating  in  the  red  for  months,  their 
pleas  for  an  honest  readjustment  of  rates  going  un- 
heeded. The  United  States  waterwavs  are  consistently 
knocked  down  bv  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  permits  below-cost  operation  bv  paralleling  rail- 
roads. The  trucks  and  the  busses  also  operate  under  the 
benign  gaze  of  an  ever-expanding  Federal  bureaucracv. 
Those  are  the  sinews  of  America's  transportation. 
Nov.-  come  the  strange  flank  attacks  on  three  methods 
of  communication  in  America. 

The  fourth  method  of  communication— the  newspa- 
pers—has not  been  touched  openlv  or  directly.  To  do 
so  would  make  the  same  too  obvious.  But  Government 
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failure  to  discourage  importation  of  foreign  pulp  and 
encourage  development  of  our  own  great  pulp  indus- 
try lends  aid  and  comfort  to  the  alien  forces  driving  up 
the  cost  of  white  paper,  thereby  driving  many  news- 
papers to  amalgamate,  or  shrivel  up,  die  and  vanish. 
There  have  been,  however,  the  repeated  official  efforts  to 
undermine  the  integritv  of  the  American  press  through 
continual  harpines  over  the  radio  about  the  ''kept  press.'' 
"Tory  publishers,"  "reactionary  newspapers." 

Furthermore,  there  was  the  discovery  in  the  Reorgan- 
ization Bill  that  the  intended  Department  of  Wel- 
fare could  gain  indirect  control  of  State  and  local 
education.  This  could  be  fostered  bv  dictating  what  text- 
books are  to  be  used;  laying  down  of  rules  for  employ- 
ment of  teachers  and  similar  indirect  methods.  A  fur- 
ther step  would  be  a  simple  order  banning  books  for 
school  use  which  included,  in  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thorities, controversial  issues— which  is  the  same  thing 
as  telling  you  what  to  think  bv  Government  edict.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
first  drafted,  it  was  the  open  boast  by  the  Washington 
parlor-pinks  that  a  Federal  Government  check  would  be 
kept  on  all  private  education,  through  the  records  of  the 
Social  Security  Boards.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that; 
all  payroll  data,  all  pertinent  private  information  con^ 
{  cerning  23,000,000  Americans  is  on  file  for  the  parlor-j 
I  pinks  to  scratinize  day  bv  day.  Through  these  data  the 
screws  may  be  deftly  turned  upon  private  education  in 
America  by  devious  methods.  The  power  to  tax  is  also 
the  power  to  destroy,  is  a  motto  which  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  these  days.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
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there  are  the  more  rabid  reformers  floatingr  around  be- 
hind  some  of  the  Washington  curtains  who  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  a  general  internal  collapse  in 
the  Nation.  For  when  such  collapse  takes  place  and  peo- 
ple come  running,  crying:  "Save  us!"  the  reformer's 
answer  is:  "We'll  save  you,  if  you  put  yourselves  under 
our  orders."  Measures  which  would  ordinarily  revolt 
decent  American  citizens  may  then  be  put  into  opera- 
tion under  the  cloak  of  emergency. 

It  will  be  only  for  duration  of  the  emergency  that 
these  measures  will  be  resorted  to,  cry  the  parlor-pink 
reformers.  Yes,  and  the  answer  to  that  sophistry  is  an- 
other question: 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  unscramble  a  scrambled  egg? 

Wrry  then  these  sudden  attacks  on  the  American  com- 
munications systems— just  at  the  time  when  the  Wash- 
ington politicians  should  be  trying  to  create  more  busi- 
ness to  stop  the  Roosevelt  depression  instead  of  creating 
more  unemployment?  The  attacks  cast  sinister  shadows 
before  them. 

Recently  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  broadcasting  stations  and  radio 
chains  demanding  information  on: 

Business  or  corporate  set-up,  revenue  from  time  sales, 
talent  and  miscellaneous  sales,  agency  commissions,  net 
sales,  salaries  of  officers  and  others,  payments  of  national 
representatives,  brokerage  commissions,  payments  to  per- 
formers, orchestras,  announcers,  production  men,  script 
writers,  musicians'  orchestra  units,  transcription  services, 
royalties  on  music,  royalties  on  records,  program  and 
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talent  expenses  by  the  sponsor,  advertising  sales  promo- 
tion, details  on  repairs,  rent,  light,  heat  expenses,  broad- 
casting equipment,  wire  costs,  depreciation  and  taxes- 
just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  items.  The  FCC  says 
it  needs  the  information  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed superpower  hearings  and  also  the  "monopoly"  in 
radio  broadcasting. 

The  largest  monopoly  in  the  world  is  the  Govern- 
ment. Does  it  not  give  the  biggest  plums  in  jobs  to  the 
individuals  who  contribute  most  toward  the  support  of 
those  in  power?  Yet  a  private  concern— such  as  is  a 
broadcasting  company— which  helps  support  the  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  by  paying  vast  and  unlimited  taxes, 
is  compelled  to  hand  over  to  an  omnipotent  monopoly 
intimate  information  which  has  no  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  monopoly. 

It  should  be  noted  closely  that  much  of  the  informa- 
tion demanded  by  the  Government  relates  to  charges 
made  for  services  rendered.  The  inference,  by  reason  of 
the  questions  themselves,  is  that  these  charges  are  too 
high.  The  matter  of  charges,  fees  and  "payments  to  per- 
formers" and  "talent  expenses,"  is  a  private  affair  and  a 
business  problem.  Most  of  the  price  questions  and  fee 
charges  revolving  around  the  questions  asked  by  the 
FCC,  when  it  comes  to  sales  and  talent  expenses,  find 
their  origin  in  two  simple  factors— demand  and  results. 
For  instance,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  by  reason  of 
its  tremendous  circulation  built  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  obviously  has  a  legitimate  right  to  demand  higher 
prices  for  its  advertising  space  than  does  a  smaller  maga- 
zine, or  newspaper  with  limited  coverage. 
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By  reason  of  the  limited  number  of  hours  that  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  people  over  a  given  space  of 
time,  radio  prices  are  bound  to  go  to  the  highest  bidder. 
That's  simple  business  common  sense.  If  A  has  some- 
thing of  value  that  a  great  many  people  want,  he  will 
sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder  and  receive  the  most  he  can 
for  it.  That  is  simple  abc's  of  human  nature,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  that,  he  is  foolish.  In  the  United  States  price 
is  regulated  by  demand,  and  more  so  than  ever,  when  it 
comes  to  highly  specialized  fields.  Even  in  sporting 
events,  an  Army-Navy  football  game  or  a  hot  cham- 
pionship prizefight  will  fetch  higher  prices  for  tickets 
than  a  smaller  game  or  a  lesser  known  fight,  even  though 
the  latter  might  produce  technically  a  better  standard  of 
football  or  boxing. 

We  do  not,  however,  see  the  Federal  Government 
sending  round  a  questionnaire  demanding  information 
from  newspapers  or  magazines  on  such  matter  as  salaries 
of  feature  writers,  salaries  of  publishers  and  editors,  ad- 
vertising rates,  circulation  premiums  given  out,  pay- 
ments to  syndicates  for  features,  bonuses  to  photogra- 
phers, revenue  from  sale  of  pictures,  payments  for  mat 
service,  payments  to  news  services,  information  on  ex- 
penses paid  by  advertisers,  advertising  rates,  space  rates, 
classified  rates,  costs  of  paper,  details  on  repairs,  rent,  light 
and  heat  expense,  mechanical  equipment,  rent,  wire  costs, 
telephone  service.  The  newspapers  are  just  as  competi- 
tive as  radio.  The  larger  the  circulation,  the  higher 
the  advertising  rates.  But  the  Government  doesn't  tackle 
the  newspapers.  Why?  Because  the  public  would  in- 
stantly suspect  that  such  a  step  was  an  attempt  to  club 
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the  press  into  line  through  the  intimate  information 
obtained.  In  a  free  country  it  is  just  as  much  the  privi- 
lege of  a  publisher  to  spend  money  on  circulation,  on 
writers,  on  features,  to  make  his  paper  the  most  widely 
read,  as  it  is  for  the  radio  companies  and  individual  spon- 
sors to  spend  as  much  money  as  they  please  to  reach  the 
greatest  number  of  people  with  the  best  talent. 

The  moment  the  competitive  spirit  is  destroyed  in 
any  business— competition  is  the  life  blood  of  a  free 
enterprise— the  public  is  the  one  which  suffers.  It 
ceases  to  get  the  best  produced  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition. What,  then,  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  seeking  information  from  radio  broadcasting 
chains  and  stations  on  questions  which  will  shed  no 
light  on  whether  or  not  any  monopoly  exists?  And  it 
might  be  remembered  there  are  more  than  600  stations 
in  America,  all  competing,  and  three  radio  chains.  What 
is  likely  to  happen  is  that  a  pile  of  figures  will  be  amassed 
at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  which  will  eventually  pro- 
duce nothing  but  innuendoes,  falsehoods  and  half-truths. 

Is  the  Government  seeking  further  to  destroy  freedom 
of  radio,  a  job  which  has  been  so  ably  begun  during  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  five  years'  reign?  When  will  Government  go 
out  to  help  business  instead  of  tearing  it  down,  and  then 
berating  business  for  not  providing  more  jobs? 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  United  States  conducted  more  business  with 
Japan  this  last  year  than  with  all  the  nations  of  South 
America  combined.  That  bald,  bare  fact— and  that  alone 
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—stands  as  a  damning  indictment  of  the  shallowness  and 
superficiality  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  junket  to  South 
America.  It  points  a  condemnatory  finger  at  the  State 
Department's  policy  of  wishing  to  save  the  morals  of 
the  world  at  the  behest  of  London's  Foreign  Office  and 
at  the  expense  of  United  States  citizens,  who  must  pay 
with  their  lives  for  any  slip  that  Roosevelt  and  his  State 
Department  might  make. 

In  South  America  we  have  what  might  be  called 
our  "backyard."  Within  or  just  beyond  our  immediate 
borders— Canada,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America— we 
have  the  world's  most  complete  collection  of  raw  mate- 
rials. The  only  competitor  or  equal  of  the  United  States 
in  this  regard  is  Great  Britain.  Her  resources,  however, 
come  from  her  scattered  empire.  She  therefore  must 
adopt  every  and  any  foreign  policy  which  will  go  to- 
ward maintenance  of  that  empire— and  raw  material  re- 
source control.  Although  the  United  States  is  more  stra- 
tegically placed  in  the  matter  of  access  to  raw  material 
supplies,  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only  does  virtually  nothing 
to  promote  a  Pan-American  League  of  Nations  and  a 
greater,  richer  and  more  prosperous  economy  for  North 
and  South  America,  but  also  works  himself  into  a  right- 
eous lather  about  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  rescue 
Britain's  Empire  when  threatened  in  the  Orient. 

This  continent  is  in  the  United  States  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. As  we  are  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  this  continent,  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  South 
America  become  our  business  and  our  concern.  The 
fate  and  fortunes  of  China  are  a  matter  for  Russia  and 
Japan— the  two  strongest  nations  in  the  Oriental  sphere 
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of  influence— and  not  of  concern  to  the  United  States. 
The  fate  and  fortunes  of  Europe  are  a  matter  for  France, 
Germany,  England  and  Italy  to  settle  between  them- 
selves—and not  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  there 
are  now  in  the  world  three  distinct  spheres  of  influence. 
By  a  strange  twist  of  Providence,  the  United  States 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  richest  of  the  three  spheres- 
yet  the  United  States  today  is  flatly  ignoring  its  own 
sphere  and  attempting  to  meddle  in  another  sphere  7000 
miles  away  and  risking  war. 

After  China  has  been  closed  by  either  its  own  or  Jap- 
anese industrial  development,  what  nations  are  left  in 
the  world  for  world  Powers  to  seek  to  conquer?  None 
but  those  of  South  America.  The  United  States  could 
aid  the  whole  American  continent  by  trade,  by  finance, 
by  promoting  a  mutual  understanding  that  if  the  North 
and  South  American  continents  hang  together  commer- 
cially they  can  go  a  long,  long  way  toward  keeping 
themselves  out  of  war. 

Germany  and  Britain  are  in  Chile.  Great  Britain 
finances  virtually  the  whole  of  Argentina.  Japan  and 
Germany  are  gaining  strong  footholds  in  Brazil.  And 
when  American  business  men  try  to  trade  in  South 
America  and  when  South  Americans  openly  declare  their 
preference  for  American  goods,  the  State  Department 
tosses  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  by  the  restrictive  red 
tape  of  export  licenses.  If  we  are  to  promote  better  trade 
with  our  very  own  neighbors  across  our  own  back  yard 
fence  it  must  be  aided  by  a  merchant  marine,  yet  the 
official  policy  of  the  State  Department,  astounding  as 
it  may  sound,  is  to  insist  that  we  should  throw  every 
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one  of  our  ships  away  and  depend  on  other  nations'. 
Actually,  by  so  doing  the  State  Department  is  selling 
America  short.  It  is  ruining  the  very  policies  which  may 
help  to  build  up  a  more  prosperous  industrial  era  for 
the  United  States.  Instead,  it  preaches  a  policy  of  med- 
dling in  other  people's  back  yards  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  babbles  dangerously  about  sanctity  of 
treaties,  moral  righteousness,  international  anarchy. 

Let  America  concern  herself  not  with  the  Chinese- 
sympathize  and  pity  them  as  we  may— but  with  our  own 
continent  first.  Let  the  United  States  develop  North 
and  South  America  and  let  her  stick  to  her  own  sphere 
of  influence.  If  either  Asia  or  Europe  attempts  to  thrust 
into  South  America,  then  there  would  be  every  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  take  up  arms  to  throw  them 
out.  Such  action  would  be  defending  our  own  sphere 
of  influence.  An  attack  on  some  South  American  na- 
tion would  be  considered  an  indirect  attack  upon  the 
United  States. 

But  let  us,  before  it  is  too  late  once  more,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  that  we  hold  dear  in  memories  among  the 
poppies  in  Flanders  Field,  cease  supporting  a  mad  pol- 
icy of  knight-errantry  for  the  world  and  Great  Britain 
in  spheres  of  influence  in  which  we  have  no  business 
whatsoever. 


PART  III 


WAR 


WAR  AND  PEACE 

WHAT  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  trying  to  do?  Is  he  trying 
to  straddle  so  that,  whichever  way  he  falls,  he  will 
appear  to  be  consistent?  In  many  speeches  on  foreign 
relations  there  has  been  a  welter  of  catch  phrases,  sen- 
tence upon  sentence  of  glowing  generalization  without 
specification,  with  two  themes: 

First.  That  we  have  our  greatest  markets  on  our 
own  domestic  front  doorstep.  Provide  better  wages,  bet- 
ter hours  and  working  conditions,  he  said,  and  we'll  all 
be  happy  and  prosperous. 

Second.  Our  prosperity  may  be  affected  by  events  in 
the  world  outside.  Therefore  we  must  go  out  and  regain 
lost  markets,  if  we  can,  and  we  must  "reach  affirmatively 
for  peace." 

One  minute  he  says  our  own  prosperity  depends  how 
we  handle  a  domestic  situation.  The  next  minute  he  says 
that  prosperity  depends  on  what  happens  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot 
make  up  his  mind.  He  appears  to  want  his  cake  and  to 
eat  it,  too.  If  we  are  to  promote  a  greater  consumption 
at  home— through  a  greater  division  of  profits  from  busi- 
ness sales  of  industry's  production— then  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  ducked  the  most  important  point  of  all  to  make  that 
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scheme  effective,  control  of  surplus  capital  so  that  it 
will  not  be  reinvested  abroad  but  reinvested  in  America 
in  the  form  of  higher  wages  and  similar  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  go  out  and  recapture 
lost  markets  in  foreign  lands  he  is  proposing  a  scheme 
which  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  what  he  recommended 
for  the  solution  of  domestic  troubles.  For  going  after 
lost  foreign  markets  means  the  investment  of  surplus 
capital  not  in  higher  wages  for  the  American  workman 
but  for  foreign  workmen  to  develop  foreign  markets. 
Now  what  does  he  want  to  do?  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
understand. 

President  Roosevelt  talks  about  what  he  learned  in 
Washington  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Woodrow  Wilson,  but  he  adds:  "I  also  learned  what  not 
to  do."  One  can  do  nothing  but  infer  from  that  obser- 
vation that  he  and  he  alone  will  automatically  stop  just 
at  the  right  moment.  What  about  the  power  of  unfore- 
seen forces? 

Implying  that  he  is  smarter  than  all  the  other  diplo- 
mats in  the  world  helps  no  one.  Woodrow  Wilson  cer- 
tainly had  no  intention  of  putting  the  country  into  the 
World  War.  He  went  into  the  White  House  a  second 
time  on  a  peace  platform.  He  said  over  and  over  again 
he  would  keep  America  out  of  war.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  knew  what  not  to  do,  and  four  months  later  un- 
foreseen circumstances  forced  him  to  ask  Congress  to 
declare  America  in  the  war.  With  that  fact  of  history 
staring  him  in  the  face,  how  can  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  so 
intellectually  dishonest  as  blandly  to  infer  that  he  and 
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he  alone  of  all  men  can  stop  the  sweep  of  destiny  when- 
ever he  feels  like  it? 

Rightly  he  declared  all  Americans  want  peace.  He 
referred  also  to  those  nations  "who  want  peace."  All 
nations  want  peace.  None  wants,  actually  wants,  war. 
But  nations  go  to  war  because  of  economic  and  com- 
mercial reasons.  Each  says  they  do  so  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  destruction  by  economic  forces.  Japan  de- 
clares she  is  being  squeezed  by  China  and  Russia,  and  so 
is  fighting  to  maintain  peace.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sophistry 
in  his  reasoning  process  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  any 
other  world  leader,  including  the  saber-rattling  dictators. 

Why  does  he  say,  "We  must  affirmatively  reach  for 
peace"?  If  he  were  sincere  he  would  declare  that  our 
own  commercial  supremacy  in  the  Orient  is  threatened. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  reach  out  affirmatively  to  pre- 
serve that  commercial  supremacy.  Diplomats  and  states- 
men don't  work  that  way.  If  they  did  the  dear  dumb 
public,  whose  bones  are  left  to  bleach  on  some  lonely 
battlefield,  would  never  fight.  So  the  diplomats  and 
statesmen  get  up  and  say:  "We  want  peace.  We  must 
affirmatively  reach  for  it."  The  propaganda  machine  is 
turned  on.  The  boys  fall  in  line  and  march  away  to  die 
on  foreign  soil  in  a  war  of  commercialism— believing 
they  died  in  the  name  of  peace! 

Therefore,  what  we  want  is  peace— but  a  commercial 
peace.  Why  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  admit  that?  What 
about  Bolivia  and  Paraguay?  Two  nations  in  our  own 
sphere  of  influence  in  South  America  fought  bitterly  for 
five  years.  Did  the  United  States  rush  over  to  Geneva 
and  prod  the  League  to  lining  up  the  Powers  to  stop 
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that  war  at  once?  Not  on  your  life— they  were  just  a 
couple  of  little  fellows.  If  they  murdered  one  another  it 
didn't  make  any  material  difference  to  business  and 
commercial  supremacy.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to 
want  is  peace  by  conversation  and  not  by  guns.  Un- 
fortunately, like  Wilson,  he  may  suddenly  wake  up  to 
find  that  he'll  have  to  get  everybody  reaching  for  a  gun 
to  sustain  his  sermons  on  morals  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Every  decent  person  searches  for  peace  in  the  world. 
They  have  been  doing  it  for  3000  years  before  Christ 
was  born  and  for  1937  years  since  he  was  crucified. 
Profession  of  those  aims  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  most  laud- 
able and  praiseworthy.  They  are  Christian  principles. 
But  it  is  a  supreme  pity  that  he  doesn't  apply  more 
earnestly  those  Christian  principles  at  home  for  a  change 
and  bring  the  pressure  of  his  good  office  to  settle  the 
row  in  the  family  of  labor— for  instance,  the  row  be- 
tween the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.— instead  of  trying 
to  drag  America  into  settling  a  row  on  a  foreign  conti- 
nent 7000  miles  away. 

Let  him  pay  attention  to  this  continent  and  hemisphere 
first  before  concerning  himself  with  Europe  or  Asia. 

Loose  thinking  has  been  done  over  the  Ludlow  refer- 
endum amendment.  Briefly,  the  act  says  that  before 
Congress  shall  vote  the  Nation  into  a  war  of  offense  on 
foreign  soil,  the  people  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
this  decision  in  a  national  referendum.  In  case  of  inva- 
sion of  the  United  States  or  territorial  possessions,  how- 
ever, there  shall  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  Congress 
to  declare  war  instantly,  without  reference  to  the  people. 
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Landon  denounced  it.  Ex-Secretary  of  State  Stimson 
damned  it.  Senator  Art  Vandenberg  said  he  didn't  like 
it.  Senator  Key  Pittman,  big-navy  man,  New  Dealer 
and  perennial  anti-Japanese  tub-thumper,  was  caustic 
about  it.  Yet  we  find  retired  major  generals  of  the  army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  upholding  it;  a  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  indorsing  it,  and  218 
Congressmen  voting  it  out  of  committee  onto  the  floor 
for  regular  session  debate.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
League-o-philes,  the  Anglo-philes  and  the  New  Deal 
politicians  are  against  it,  but  the  men  who  know  what 
war  actually  is  from  bitter  experience  on  the  battle  field 
are  all  for  it.  The  Administration  is  against  it  for  one 
basic  reason— it  would  clip  the  powers  of  the  President 
to  initiate  policies  which  may  lead  to  warfare  on  foreign 
soil  and  prevent  the  President  from  gaining  the  emer- 
gency powers  of  dictatorship  to  wage  a  war  with  another 
nation  in  which  United  States  citizens  would  be  con- 
scripted and  sent  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

Colonel  Stimson  scoffed  that  if  an  operation  is  needed 
quickly  one  doesn't  run  around  seeking  votes  on  whether 
to  perform  it.  Yes,  but  whose  operation  is  this?  Certainly 
not  Stimson's.  Senator  Vandenberg  declared  its  principle 
"is  as  sensible  as  being  forced  to  hold  a  town  meeting 
before  the  fire  department  is  allowed  to  put  out  the 
blaze."  Still  others  have  said  it  would  "hamstring"  the 
United  States  Government  in  dealing  with  a  national 
emergency.  All  these  gentlemen  read  things  into  the 
Ludlow  Act  which  simply  are  not  there.  They,  one  and 
all,  forget  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  as  such 
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may  move  the  entire  army  or  navy  when  he  pleases, 
where  he  pleases,  how  he  pleases,  without  having  to  ask 
the  permission  of  Congress  or  the  people  to  do  it. 

The  Ludlow  Act  could  be  in  force,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt 
could  still  move  the  army  to  China,  if  he  so  desired, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  act  would 
bar  him  from  insisting  the  Congress  indorse  his  act  as 
"official  war"  without  first  putting  the  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Ludlow  Act  would  make  every  President  and 
State  Department  who  wanted  to  wage  a  war  on  foreign 
soil  keep  it  as  warfare  among  professional  soldiers.  It 
would  bar  every  President  from  getting  dictatorial 
powers  which  go  only  with  a  Congressional  declaration 
of  war  and  thus  enable  him  to  conscript  United  States 
citizens  into  the  army  or  navy  to  be  whisked  away  to 
some  foreign  land  to  make  it  safe  for  some  oil  company 
or  preserve  investments  for  some  European  nation  at  the 
say-so  of  a  London-minded  State  Department.  Because 
it  would  do  those  things,  the  people  who  support  the 
Ludlow  amendment  are  cursed  by  a  handful  of  politi- 
cians as  "immoral"  and  "demagogues." 

"It  would  delay  action  where  immediate  action  might 
be  necessary,"  wailed  Big-Navy  Senator  Pittman.  If 
immediate  action  were  necessary  to  repel  an  invasion  of 
United  States  territory,  the  Ludlow  Act  would  provoke 
no  such  delay  for  reasons  already  cited.  But  if  it's  for  a 
war  of  offense  on  foreign  soil  that  Pittman  bewails  im- 
mediate action  would  be  jeopardized,  he  is  right— dead 
right.  It  would  make  United  States  Presidents  a  little 
more  cautious  about  initiating  foreign  policies  involving 
the  lives  of  130,000,000  citizens. 
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It  would  be  like  having  "a  town  meeting  before  the 
fire  department  could  put  out  the  fire,"  claims  Vanden- 
berg.  Oh,  yes?  The  first  department  is  still  free  to  cope 
with  the  fire— the  President  can  move  the  militarv  wher- 
ever he  wants.  Had  Senator  Yandenberg  said  it  would 
be  like  having  "a  town  meeting  to  decide  whether  to 
call  for  civilian  volunteers  to  help  the  professional  fire 
department  put  out  the  fire  started  bv  a  pvrotechnical 
Fire  Chief,"  he  might  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 

In  1 9 14  Woodrow  Wilson— while  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  a  member  of  his  Cabinet— ordered  the  navy  to  bom- 
bard Vera  Cruz,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  asked  Con- 
gress to  approve  his  act  of  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
1927  the  navy  bombarded  Nanking,  but  Congress'  per- 
mission was  not  asked.  And  Yandenberg  kids  himself 
the  Ludlow  Act  would  prevent  the  "firemen"  from 
"putting  out  the  fire!"  There  are  some  who  say  that  the 
precedent  established  would  be  dangerous— that  it  would 
lead  to  mass  determination  of  all  questions.  There  is  no 
denying  that  theoretical  possibility.  But  obvious  practical 
considerations  emphasize  that  just  because  people  may 
wish  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  whether  they  are  willing  to 
kill  and  be  killed  at  the  say-so  of  a  handful  of  foreign- 
minded  politicians  doesn't  mean  they  also  will  insist  on 
mass  determination  of  money,  housing,  WTA  and  relief 
issues,  does  it? 

But,  above  all,  it  would  seem  that  the  end  to  be  gained 
here  well  nigh  justifies  the  employment  of  almost  any 
means  to  attain  that  end.  WTiat  is  that  end?  Preservation 
of  the  democratic  form  of  government  in  America.  A 
war  for  the  United  States  means  the  end  of  free  America 
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and  establishment  of  the  American  form  of  Fascism  un- 
der a  dictatorship.  To  prevent  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
worth  risking  the  establishment  of  any  precedent  and 
the  breaking  of  almost  any  principle— synthetic  or  other- 
wise—despite the  howls  and  moans  of  Roosevelt,  Landon, 
Knox,  Stimson,  Pittman  and  company. 

The  attack  which  temporarily  killed  the  Ludlow 
referendum  proposal,  was  astounding  in  its  viciousness. 
I,  for  one,  sometimes  grow  sick  of,  tired  of  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  type  of  men  who  lend  themselves  to  or 
lead  the  kind  of  attacks  that  are  being  made  against 
Louis  Ludlow's  perfectly  reasonable,  quite  democratic 
proposals  to  let  the  people  who  do  the  paying,  righting 
and  dying  in  every  war  have  the  chance,  for  once  in 
their  lives,  to  say  where  they  shall  die. 

One  finds  that  they  are  mostly  elderly  men,  either 
in  public  life  or  retired  from  public  life,  who  held 
"cushy"  civilian  jobs  in  the  last  war;  who  are  well 
"heeled"  in  the  matter  of  finances;  who,  as  often  as  not, 
possess  excellent  social  positions.  The  State  Department 
is  filled  with  this  type  of  pseudo-patriots.  There  is  also 
a  small  handful  of  retired  majors  and  colonels,  with  a 
faint  sprinkling  of  general  officers,  who,  even  though 
they  saw  service  in  France  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  are  still  ap- 
parently quite  untouched  by  the  horrors  of  men  dying 
like  flies,  gassed,  mangled,  maimed  for  life— for  what? 
Hapless,  helpless  victims,  yanked  from  civilian  life  by 
Government  conscription,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
whether  they  didn't,  to  die  for  the  cold,  material  and 
commercial  policies  of  a  handful  of  men  known  as 
"statesmen." 
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It  ill  became,  for  instance,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  of  all 
I  retired  public  officeholders,  to  join  the  pack  of  officials 
J  trying  to  drown  the  Ludlow  proposal  in  a  flood  of 
J  fallacious  innuendo  and  malicious  propaganda.  People 
j  have  not  forgotten  how  close  Mr.  Stimson  led  them  to 
war  in  the  Manchurian  incident  in   1932.  But  much 
worse  still,  to  my  mind,  is  to  attempt  deliberately  to 
bolster  such  an  attack  as  Mr.  Stimson  made  on  the  Lud- 
low referendum  proposal  with  a  most  fantastic  distor- 
j  tion  of  facts.  His  assertion  that  a  hostile  force,  after 
j  defeating  the  navy,  could  "not  only  in  twenty-four 
hours  strike  a  devastating  blow  at  one  of  our  great  cities 
.  .  .  but  could  within  a  week  thereafter  land  a  hostile 
force  of  at  least  100,000  men,"  simply  isn't  true  in  light 
of  history  itself.  The  best  the  United  States  could  do  in 
;  the  World  War  was  accomplished  in  March,  19 18.  We 
transported  300,000  men  to  Europe  within  thirty  days. 
To  do  it  we  had  to  use  every  boat  we  could  beg,  borrow 
or  steal  from  every  one  of  our  Allies.  We  had  two  navies 
:  to  convoy  them.  Our  troops  landed  on  friendly,  not 
hostile  territory.  They  then  had  railroads  at  their  dis- 
posal to  carry  them  instantly  to  the  front.  Any  military 
expert  of  any  standing  whatsoever  will  show  you  it 
would  be  impossible  to  land  100,000  men  on  American 
shores  in  less  than  six  weeks,  using  200  ships,  under  full 
naval  protection,  and  assuming  that  our  own  army  had 
fled  from  the  coast  and  the  population  welcomed  the 
invaders  with  open  arms  and  handed  them  free  trans- 
portation to  go  wherever  they  pleased. 

The  most  miserable  thing  about  these  elderly  jingoists 
is  that  ( 1 )  they  use  a  much  more  insidious  weapon  than 
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a  gun,  and  (2)  they  betray  with  callous  indifference  the 
young  generation  that  missed  the  bitter  and  horrible 
fiasco  of  1 9 14-19 1 8.  These  elderly  jingoists,  their  lives 
done  so  far  as  any  front  line  is  concerned  (if  they  ever 
saw  one),  seem  for  the  most  part  too  mentally  dishonest 
to  point  out  there's  nothing  idealistic  or  romantic  about 
shooting  down  men  against  whom  you  have  no  quarrel, 
men  whom  you  have  never  seen  nor  ever  knew  existed 
in  the  world  before,  but  who  have  been  told  to  murder 
you,  just  as  you  have  been  told  you  must  kill  them  by 
the  jingoes,  the  propagandists,  the  commercialists,  the 
financial  interests,  the  statesmen,  all  chorusing  hymns 
of  hate  lest  you  learn  that  it's  for  Democracy  spelled 
with  a  $  sign  that  you  are  killing  to  be  killed. 

I  become  disgusted  with  the  cold-blooded  manner  in 
which  men  of  that  stripe  can  condemn  to  death  or  life- 
long misery  masses  of  utterly  innocent  people— to  arouse 
them  to  die  to  preserve  privileged  interests.  It  almost 
seems  that  they  believe  the  masses  who  fight  the  wars— 
for  thirty  bucks  a  month— are  born  to  do  nothing  but 
fight  the  wars  for  them.  Most  statesmen  are  utterly  soul- 
less when  they  attempt  to  work  out  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. Human  beings  are  like  cattle,  to  be  shuttled  hither 
and  yon  to  slaughter  and  be  slaughtered.  The  statesmen 
work  solely  on  the  material  basis.  There  is  excuse  for 
the  hotheadedness  of  youth.  Youth  is  led  by  emotions, 
ideals  of  immaturity.  But  in  its  immaturity  it  genuinely 
believes  in  its  own  ideals.  That  is  something  for  this 
generation  to  handle  in  its  own  way.  It  must  work  out 
its  own  destiny. 

But  wars  are  not  made  by  youth.  Wars  are  carefully 
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planned,  promoted  by  propaganda,  supported  by  in- 
sidious lies  concocted  by  ingenious  minds— minds  which 
are  above  mass  reaction,  which  have  no  humanity  and 
which  know  they  are  lying.  We  learned  much,  even 
though  we  learned  little,  from  the  last  war.  Many  of  us 
now  realize  the  hollow  mockery  of  those  ideals  which 
rushed  us,  unthinking,  unreasoning,  into  that  four  years 
of  hell.  Many  of  us  learned  nothing  was  settled  by  it, 
except  that  many  nations  and  whole  masses  of  people 
were  ruined  and  a  couple  of  fat  hogs  who  had  all  they 
could  possibly  use  in  finances  and  territorial  possessions 
obtained  more  territory  and  more  financial  control.  But 
many  of  us  know  that  millions  of  our  generation  paid 
with  their  individual  lives. 

Many  of  us  came  back  to  find  nothing  settled  at  home 
and  that  economically  the  United  States  had  nothing  to 
gain  and  all  to  lose.  And  now  a  cold,  arrogant  handful  of 
diplomats  of  the  Nation— for  which  one  generation  sac- 
rificed jobs,  homes,  health,  ideals  and  future— stand 
ready,  seemingly,  to  toss  the  sons  of  that  generation  into 
another  hell,  once  more  on  foreign  soil,  to  die  or  to  be 
maimed  and  broken  for  life  by  a  new  type  of  warfare 
even  more  hideous  than  the  one  through  which  their 
fathers  lived— if  they  lived.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  people 
in  any  position  who  are  of  the  age  of  reason  and  who 
have  lived  through  war  in  the  past,  to  do  everything  in 
their  mortal  power  to  warn  and  to  tone  down  the  im- 
petuosity of  youth,  to  deflate  mercilessly  the  arrant 
bunk  and  all  too  often  the  outright  untruths  of  that 
little  group  of  arrogant  statesmen  or  ex-statesmen. 

It  is  because  these  elderly  jingoists  betray  the  young, 
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instead  of  being  honest,  decent  and  truthful;  it  is  because 
they  would  even  deny  the  American  citizen  the  ris;ht 
to  say  where,  when  and  howT  he  is  willing  to  die  in  war, 
that  I  am  fed  up,  completely,  with  such  jingoists. 

The  general  staffs  of  the  army  and  the  Air  Corps  have 
decided,  so  it  is  reported,  not  to  bomb  civilians.  There 
is  nothing  "humanitarian"  about  their  decision,  but  rather 
they  have  concluded  that  bombing  civilians  doesn't  bring 
any  worthwhile  results.  This  decision  raises  an  interesting 
question.  Inasmuch  as  we  are,  as  a  Nation,  protected  by 
two  vast  oceans  east  and  west  and  two  friendly  neigh- 
bors north  and  south,  and,  inasmuch  we  are  supposedly 
purely  interested  in  defense— just  what  civilians  have 
been  saved  by  the  army's  decision?  Who  did  the  generals 
have  in  mind  originally?  It  is  said  that  our  army  experts 
have  learned  many  lessons  from  the  bombing  operations 
in  China,  Spain  and  Ethiopia— that  the  principle  of 
bombing  civilians  does  not  produce  the  looked-for  mass 
intimidation  supposed  to  create  a  mass  disaffection  at 
home  and  thus  hasten  the  end  of  the  war. 

Let  us  examine  this  contention.  In  the  first  place,  a 
war  between  two  foreign  nations  is  never  as  savage  in 
its  brutality  as  a  civil  war.  The  Spanish  war  is  a  civil  war 
and  the  stamina  of  both  groups  of  combatants  to  dish 
out  the  punishment  and  take  it  is  of  far  greater  intensity 
than  that  to  be  found  in  China  or  Ethiopia.  There  can  be 
no  denying  that  Italian  bombers  contributed  greatly  to 
the  destruction  of  the  morale  of  Haille  Selassie's  fol- 
lowers. Tribesmen  who  had  never  seen  an  airplane, 
much  less  bursting  bombs,  were  routed  in  terror  time 
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and  again.  Selassie  himself  admitted  as  much  just  before 
the  fall  of  Addis  Ababa.  To  the  continual  aerial  bomb- 
ings he  attributed  most  of  the  broken  morale  of  his 
people.  But  then  that  should  cause  no  surprise.  Ethiopia 
was  virtually  defenseless,  was  populated  by  tribesmen 
who  fought  with  spears  and  who  were  intensely  super- 
stitious. 

What  of  the  Japanese  bombings  of  Chinese  civilians? 
Here  again  we  have  several  factors  to  reckon  with.  One 
is  the  matter  of  "face"  so  important  in  the  Orient.  An- 
other is  the  fact  that  aside  from  a  very  small  handful  of 
Westernized  Chinese,  the  great  bulk  of  China's  450,000,- 
000  population  is  illiterate,  superstitious  and  easily  terri- 
fied. But  in  the  China  warfare,  we  who  stand  off  from 
afar  and  read  of  what  is  happening,  too  often  fail  to 
remember  that  in  the  Orient  the  additional  forces  of 
censorship  and  propaganda  are  going  full  blast.  Chinese 
censors  have  done  and  do  their  best  to  twist  the  dispatches 
of  foreign  correspondents  so  as  to  cast  a  favorable  re- 
flection on  the  Chinese  situation.  The  Japanese  censors 
apply  the  same  tactics  for  their  own  ends  and  credit. 
Therefore  who  knows  just  exactly  how  much  of  the 
bombing  of  civilians,  about  which  we  have  been  told, 
has  been  deliberate? 

If  the  objective  is  the  power  house  of  some  city  or 
the  railroad  station,  and  because  of  haze,  poor  visibility, 
a  sudden  bump  at  the  moment  of  release  of  the  bomb's 
trigger,  distorting  aim,  or  one  of  many  other  factors, 
the  bomb  misses  the  target  and  falls  into  a  group  of 
homes  two  blocks  from  the  power  house  or  the  railroad 
station— what  is  that?  Deliberate  destruction  of  civilian 
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life  or  simply  an  accident  of  warfare?  And  why  con- 
sider warfare  humane  at  any  time?  How  can  the  job  of 
destruction  of  human  life  be  considered  humanitarian? 
And  yet  we  find  statesmen  cheerfully  talking  about 
"humanizing"  warfare!  In  time  of  war,  and  in  these  days, 
propaganda  is  more  important  than  bombs  and  bullets. 
The  military  censors  of  the  nation  whose  railroad  station 
or  power  house  was  missed  can  and  will  see  to  it  that 
the  stories  that  are  cabled  abroad  about  such  bombing 
convey  the  impression  that  the  bombing  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  destroy  civilian  life.  The  stories  can  be 
counted  on  to  create  sympathy  in  foreign  countries  and 
so  force  foreign  Governments,  at  the  instigation  of 
aroused  emotions  of  their  own  peoples,  to  join  the  war 
as  allies. 

I  flew  in  one  war.  I  also  dropped  bombs.  I  was  a  child 
then.  It  was  all  very  exciting— like  a  game.  Maturity  has 
brought  a  recognition  of  its  grim  horrors.  Memories 
have  turned  to  ashes.  It's  a  dirty,  filthy  game,  and  you 
realize  it  when  you  grow  older  and  remember  you  were 
one  of  the  guys  who  did  the  dirty  work  for  the  forces 
represented  by  the  statesmen,  diplomats,  bankers  and 
crushing  Powers  represented  by  financial  investments 
through  a  string  of  nations  'round  the  world.  Precision 
bombing  has  been  developed  to  an  astoundingly  high 
state  of  efficiency  by  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps. 
An  accuracy  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  phe- 
nomenal fifteen  years  ago  is  commonplace  today.  Re- 
cently Army  Air  Corps  bombers,  using  sandbags,  scored 
direct  hits  upon  a  navy  vessel  in  tests  between  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  so  the  report  goes,  and  it  is  a 
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report  that  so  far  has  been  suppressed,  the  accuracy  of 
this  occasion  was  so  great  that  several  of  the  crew  of 
the  "bombed"  vessel  were  hurt  by  the  "exploding" 
sandbags. 

Ah,  but  you  may  say,  what  you  say  here  is  utterly 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  with  what  you  have 
previously  written— about  missing  power  stations  and 
railroads.  No,  it  isn't  inconsistent.  The  regulars  of  any 
armed  force  are  more  accurate  in  what  they  do  than 
those  who  are  quickly  trained  and  shoved  into  action  in 
wartime.  A  pilot  who  has  been  trained  for  three  months, 
under  the  pressure  of  war,  cannot  possibly  be  as  accurate 
as  the  old-time  regular  who  spent  many  peace  years  per- 
fecting either  his  gunnery  or  his  bombing.  But,  though 
bombing  may  not  produce  mass  disaffection,  so  far  the 

!  military  experts  have  forgotten  one  thing  the  dropping 
of  bombs  on  civilians  can  do— that  is,  bring  about  mass 

I  disillusionment.  That's  when  the  Communists  get  in 
their  dirty  work  and  bring  on  revolution.  To  prevent 
this  happening,  the  ruling  classes  retreat  to  Fascism  and 
dictatorships. 

That's  the  real  danger  we  face  as  our  Washington 
statesmen  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand  and  deny  they 
are  playing  with  fire. 

WAR  IN  THE  EAST 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  many  years  ago  laid  down 
a  fundamental  rule  which  has  never  been  changed: 

"One  who  takes  up  residence  in  a  foreign  place  and 
there  suffers  an  injury  to  his  property  by  belligerent 
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acts  committed  against  that  place  by  another  foreign 
nation,  must  abide  by  the  chances  of  the  country  in 
which  he  chose  to  reside,  and  his  only  claim,  if  any,  is 
a  personal  one  against  the  Government  of  that  country 
—the  country  which  is  attacked— in  which  his  own  sover- 
eign will  not  interest  himself." 

That  principle  of  international  procedure,  laid  down 
by  none  other  than  ourselves,  was  the  issue  involved  in 
the  notice  given  by  the  Japanese  naval  authorities  in 
China  to  Admiral  Yarnall,  chief  of  the  United  States 
naval  forces,  and  other  foreign  shipping,  that  it  might  be 
better  for  them  to  evacuate  the  Yangtze  River,  up  which 
the  Japanese  had  begun  an  interior  drive  on  China.  Un- 
der international  law  one  nation  can  wage  warfare 
against  another  nation  without  declaring  official  war. 
It  is  also  a  recognized  principle  of  the  same  law  that  un- 
due interference  by  a  third  nation  may  be  considered 
by  the  aggressor  nation  as  an  act  of  hostility  and  a  cause 
for  war  with  the  third  nation.  The  fact  that  citizens  of 
the  third  nation  may  be  in  the  danger  zone  does  not  alter 
the  principle.  That  was  what  Secretary  Seward  de- 
clared. Moreover,  he  so  declared  when  a  Frenchman, 
whose  property  was  destroyed  when  the  United  States 
Navy  bombarded  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
upheld  the  Secretary's  principle  of  "pot  luck  and  make 
the  most  of  it." 

When  one  nation  attacks  another,  it  usually  notifies 
a  third  nation  in  advance  of  its  military  actions.  This  is 
mainly  to  enable  other  nations  to  take  steps  to  help  their 
nationals  in  the  war  zone  protect  themselves.  During 
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Wilson  regime  (the  President  was  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy)  we  bombarded  and  captured  Vera 
Cruz  without  the  formality  of  declaring  war,  but  noti- 
fied foreign  nations  of  our  intentions.  We  did  not  ask 
their  permission,  but  simply  gave  them  a  chance  to  move 
from  the  line  of  fire. 

Now  in  the  Japanese  case,  involving  as  it  does  unde- 
clared warfare,  the  attacking  nation  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  vessels  of  a  third  Power— although  we  did 
interfere  with  German  ships  in  the  case  of  Vera  Cruz 
in  1 9 14.  But  likewise,  the  attacking  nation  is  not  respon- 
sible for  accidents  befalling  third-Power  vessels  which 
insist  in  staying  around  or  sailing  into  the  area  of  war- 
fare. This  derives  from  the  fact  that  under  international 
law,  the  attacking  nation  has  a  right  to  wage  "warfare" 
without  interference  from  a  third  Power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attacking  nation  may  be  held  strictly  respon- 
sible for  third-party  damage  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
reasonable  precautions  were  not  taken.  If,  for  instance, 
United  States  vessels  were  clearly  marked,  clearly  visible 
from  a  bomber,  and  these  United  States  ships  were  far 
enough  away  from  Chinese  ships,  to  enable  a  reasonably 
accurate  Japanese  bomber  to  avoid  hitting  the  United 
States  vessels,  Japan  would  be  responsible  if  such  United 
States  vessels  were  struck.  If,  however,  a  United  States 
gunboat  were  steaming  along  in  the  midst  of  a  number 
of  Chinese  vessels  which  were  being  bombarded,  and  a 
Japanese  bomb  or  shell  struck  that  United  States  vessel, 
Japan,  under  law,  could  not  be  held  responsible. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  attacking  nation  usually 
serves  notice  on  foreign  ships  in  the  area,  that  the  latter 
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may  know  what  to  expect,  what  risks  will  be  run  if  they 
remain  and  how  to  avoid  them,  if  they  prefer. 

Such  were  the  factors  underlying  the  notice  from 
the  Japanese  naval  men  to  the  United  States  and  British 
naval  men  in  the  Yangtze.  Contrary  to  some  headlines, 
the  former  did  not  order  the  latter  to  move  out  of  the 
Yangtze,  but  suggested  they  move  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution. The  same  tenor  underlay  the  Japanese  sugges- 
tion that  American  warships  be  painted  red  so  that 
Japanese  fliers  could  distinguish  them  better.  In  essence, 
then,  the  Japanese  notice  does  not  differ  from  the  warn- 
ing the  United  States  delivered  foreign  nations  in  19 14, 
before  attacking  Vera  Cruz.  Usually  foreign  nations 
consider  such  a  warning  as  notice  due,  seldom  as  an  in- 
sult or  illegal  action. 

No  foreign  nation  is  required  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests of  the  attacking  nation.  If  its  ships  do  not  do  so, 
and  are  hit  accidentally,  international  law  authorities 
declare  the  fault  is  with  the  third  nation  and  not  that  of 
the  nation  which  did  the  hitting.  Thus,  the  United  States 
Navy,  or  any  navy,  has  the  right  to  free  movement  on 
the  Yangtze  River,  but  every  movement  is  subject  to 
these  risks.  Normally,  a  sensible  foreign  naval  comman- 
dant won't  stick  his  ships  where  they'll  be  unavoidably 
hit.  On  the  matter  of  identification,  Admiral  Yarnall 
declared  United  States  ships  are  all  painted  with  Stars 
and  Stripes  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  a  pilot  several 
thousand  feet  up.  If  that  is  so,  then  asking  Yarnall  to 
paint  his  ships  red  is  unreasonable.  At  the  same  time, 
what  of  fog  and  poor  visibility? 

Of  course,  the  Japanese  aim  is  to  make  American  ves- 
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sels  so  conspicuously  marked  that  their  fliers  could  have 
no  excuse  for  mistaking  them  for  a  Chinese  vessel.  Dis- 
tinctions which  would  be  entirely  clear  in  peacetime, 
become  hazy  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Besides,  there  is  the 
camouflage  trick— Chinese  vessels  tricked  up  to  look  like 
United  States  vessels.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  a  wise 
naval  commandant  would  err  on  the  side  of  excess  cau- 
tion, rather  than  sticking  to  close  lines  where  a  mistake 
might  be  possible— and  create  another  grave  incident. 

Comparisons,  it  is  said,  are  often  odious.  Contrasts, 
however,  are  often  instructive.  The  contrast  between  the 
extreme  caution  of  the  British  over  the  Spanish  rebel 
bombings  of  British-flag  ships  and  the  "you-go-to-hell- 
I'11-go-where-I-please"  attitude  of  our  own  naval  au- 
thorities in  China,  is  an  instructive  example  of  diplomacy 
a  la  finesse  and  diplomacy  a  la  bull-in-the-china-shop. 
The  British  are  quite  certain  that  many  of  the  bombs 
that  destroyed  British  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  lately 
came  from  Spanish  rebel  planes.  But  the  British  are  also 
quite  certain  that  some  of  the  sunken  ships  flying  British 
flags  were  running  contraband  munitions  and  therefore 
simply  "got  what  was  coming"  to  them. 

Instead  of  blundering  blindly  into  the  Mediterranean 
with  British  men-of-war  to  levy  punishment  on  the 
rebels,  the  British  are  first  mending  their  own  fences  by 
proposing  to  tighten  up  regulations  concerning  registry 
of  vessels.  For  under  the  present  lax  British  registry  rules, 
many  vessels  fly  British  flags,  operate  under  British  reg- 
ister, but  are  owned  completely  by  foreign  nations  or 
foreign  companies.  And  the  British  suspect  that  the 
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loyalist  Government  owns  many  of  the  British-flag- 
flying  ships  which  have  been  bombed  by  the  rebels.  So, 
being  exceedingly  cautious  and  understanding  so  well 
that  prancing  around  in  righteous  indignation  may 
eventually  cost  the  lives  of  2,000,000  Englishmen,  the 
British  are  first  setting  about  making  their  own  position 
impregnable.  That  shows  an  old  hand  at  the  international 
game. 

Consider  now  the  contrast.  According  to  a  Shanghai 
datelined  dispatch:  "The  United  States,  said  Admiral 
Yarnall,  reserves  full  freedom  of  movements  on  the 
Yangtze  and  will  go  'wherever  Americans  are  endan- 
gered.' "  Under  international  law— and  we  refer  to  it 
simply  because  the  diplomats  and  statesmen  are  them- 
selves always  the  first  to  cite  the  law  to  justify  their 
actions— there  is  no  strict  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
attacking  nation  to  permit  evacuation  of  foreign  nationals 
under  all  circumstances.  It  is  normal  to  allow  such  evacu- 
ations when  it  can  be  done  without  completely  defeating 
the  purposes  of  the  attacking  nation.  Under  international 
law  the  same  conditions  apply,  under  certain  circum- 
stances where  undeclared  warfare,  such  as  is  raging  in 
the  Orient,  is  concerned.  Secretary  of  State  Seward's 
declaration  that  neutrals  take  their  chances  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  choose  to  reside,  has  never  been  revoked. 

Two  points  should  be  remembered: 

First,  the  Japanese  Government  has  repeatedly  re- 
quested foreigners  to  leave  war  areas  before  it  is  too  late. 
Second,  President  Roosevelt  last  September  publicly,  in 
strong  words,  urged  Americans  to  leave  China;  stating 
that  our  navy  was  then  placing  itself  at  their  disposal 
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for  evacuation  and  that  those  Americans  who  chose  to 
remain  would  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  For  varied  reasons, 
some  Americans  felt  they  should  remain.  They  are, 
therefore,  still  in  the  war  areas  in  China.  Under  inter- 
national law,  then,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  these  na- 
tionals should  be  evacuated.  In  so  doing,  however,  our 
naval  vessels  operate  under  certain  conditions  of  risk. 
If,  in  this  operation,  our  ships  are  unavoidably  damaged, 
the  best  international  law  experts  believe  that  Japan 
could  not  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  that  dam- 
age. If,  however,  the  damages  could  have  been  avoided 
by  the  Japanese  by  their  taking  reasonable  precautions, 
then  under  law  Japan  would  indeed  be  responsible. 

The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  great  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  damage  was  avoidable  with 
reasonable  precautions.  Because  of  the  very  great  dangers 
that  lie  in  determining  just  this  very  tricky  question, 
foreign  nations  lean  over  backward  to  avoid  incidents 
which  would  promote  such  a  critical  problem. 

In  the  Panay  incident,  there  was  considerable  evi- 
dence to  uphold  the  American  case  that  either  the  Panay 
had  been  deliberately  bombed,  or  that  with  elementary 
precautions  by  the  Japanese  they  easily  could  have  seen 
it  was  an  American  ship  and  thus  refrained  from  bomb- 
ing it.  The  Panay  might,  in  certain  respects,  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  damage  done  to  a  third  Power  through  a 
bombing  that  was  avoidable  had  reasonable  care  been 
taken.  But  neither  could  the  same  incident  be  taken  as  a 
precedent  for  responsibility  for  damage  that  was  un- 
avoidable in  warlike  activities. 

If  a  new  incident  rises  from  Admiral  Yarnall's  deter- 
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mination  to  take  American  warships  in  the  war  zone,  the 
sole  and  only  question  will  be:  Could  or  could  not  the 
damage  have  been  avoided  under  the  circumstances  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  damage?  The  damage  itself— 
as  damage— will  not  be  enough,  under  international  law 
theory  and  practice,  on  which  to  base  a  claim  against 
Japan.  The  claim  will  have  to  be  based  on  decision  of 
whether  the  damage  could  or  could  not  have  been 
avoided  after  due  precautions.  And  the  pity  of  it  all  is 
that  emotion  and  hysteria  all  too  often  destroy  the  sane 
reasoning  necessary  at  such  times  to  prevent  a  nation 
being  plunged  into  war. 

In  the  bitter  and  tragic  conflict  in  the  Orient  that  has 
been  snuffing  out  human  lives  with  the  impunity  that 
one  stamps  upon  ants:  Japan  has  never  declared  war; 
China  has  never  declared  war;  no  other  nation  has  termed 
the  Oriental  conflict  "war."  Troops  have  battled,  cities 
are  bombed,  people  die,  but  not  a  single  nation  in  the 
world  has  admitted  it  to  be  "war"  in  the  legal  sense. 
China  herself  has  not  even  broken  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Japan.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  puzzled  more 
Americans  than  almost  any  question  concerning  the  war- 
fare raging  in  Spain  and  the  Far  East.  To  the  layman  it 
seems  obvious  that  "war"  is  being  waged  in  all  its  bru- 
tality in  China.  It  has  caused  some  editors  to  label  our 
failure  to  recognize  the  Oriental  death  struggle  as  "war" 
as  a  "colossal  piece  of  fraud." 

Sometime  ago  I  set  out  to  find  the  explanation.  To  all 
to  whom  I  went— international  law  experts,  statesmen, 
diplomats— these  questions  were  posed: 
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Is  America's  failure  to  recognize  a  state  of  war  "a 
colossal  fraud,"  or  is  there  some  other  explanation  for 
what  appears  to  be  a  grim  and  heartless  paradox? 

Is  it  true,  as  most  Americans  believe,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  "war"  and  "warfare"  is  purely  academic, 
and  recognition  of  the  situation  as  "war"  instead  of 
"warfare"  would  hold  no  vital  consequences  for  Ameri- 
can citizens? 

Here  are  the  answers: 

First  and  foremost,  an  explanation  of  the  international 
law  on  "war"  and  "warfare"  is  essential.  According  to 
accepted  principles  (which  have  been  followed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  past)  one  nation  may  wage  "war- 
fare" against  another  without  declaring  it  to  be  "war." 
The  attacking  nation  under  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law  may  even  deny  it  is  "war."  This  may  be 
done  under  the  claim  of  "self-defense,  the  right  of  re- 
prisals, for  the  protection  of  their  citizens  in  another 
country"  or  "for  the  abatement  of  an  international 
nuisance."  Under  international  law,  as  clearly  reaffirmed 
by  the  Kellogg  Pact  itself,  there  is  no  restriction  against 
the  right  of  "self-defense"  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
each  nation  to  determine  for  itself  without  interference 
from  any  other  nation,  as  to  when  "self-defense"  is  in- 
volved and  what  measures  it  may  take  thereunder. 

The  United  States  justified  its  armed  conflict  with 
Spain  about  Cuba  in  1898  under  the  heading  of  "abate- 
ment of  an  international  nuisance."  John  Basset  Moore, 
the  dean  of  all  American  authorities  on  international  law 
and  relations,  said:  "Its  [United  States]  intervention 
rested  solely  upon  the  ground  there  existed  in  Cuba 
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conditions  so  injurious  to  the  United  States,  as  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Its 
action  was  analogous  to  what  is  known  in  private  law  as 
abatement  of  a  nuisance."  It  is,  therefore,  not  without 
its  point  to  note  that  Japan  has  claimed  both  "self- 
defense"  and  "abatement  of  a  nuisance"  in  the  Far  East- 
ern conflict.  Under  international  law  the  attacking  na- 
tion  may  label  it  either  "war"  or  "warfare."  If  the 
attacking  nation  labels  the  attack  as  "war,"  then  the 
attacked  nation  and  all  other  nations  must  consider  it 
"war,"  in  the  complete  and  full  sense.  The  victim  can- 
not deprive  his  attacker  of  the  rights  of  "war,"  including 
rights  over  neutral  ships,  by  simply  refusing  to  recognize 
the  label  proclaimed  by  the  attacker. 

If,  however,  the  attacking  nation  calls  it  "warfare" 
and  not  "war,"  and  makes  no  effort  to  use  belligerent 
rights  against  neutrals,  the  victim  has  two  choices:  He 
can  himself  consider  it  "war"  in  the  full  sense,  rather  than 
"warfare,"  and  can  force  his  opponent  and  all  other 
nations  to  consider  it  likewise,  or  he  can  agree  with  his 
opponent  that  the  situation  is  "warfare"  and  not  "war," 
and  therefore  neither  side  may  exercise  belligerent  rights 
against  a  third  nation.  A  third  nation  may  not  deny  the 
rights  of  both  belligerents  to  interfere  with  neutral 
commerce,  in  accord  with  rules  of  international  law  if 
the  situation  is  "war."  If  it  is  "warfare,"  then  third  na- 
tions normally  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  conflicting 
pair,  and  themselves  refuse  to  label  the  "warfare"  as 
"war."  Third  nations  do  have  the  latitude  of  being  able 
to  call  it  "war"  though  the  combatants  may  call  it  other- 
wise. But  since  such  a  declaration  gives  both  combatants 
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extensive  rights  to  interfere  with  ships  and  property  of 
that  third  nation,  normally  no  third  nation  goes  seeking 
trouble  in  this  fashion. 

The  only  important  exception  is  that  a  third  nation 
might  desire  to  restrain  its  own  citizens'  trade  with  the 
belligerents  under  the  heading  of  neutrality  laws  or  non- 
intervention. Such  restriction  might  be  effected  without 
publicly  admitting  a  status  of  "war."  Under  existing 
neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  President  has 
no  power  to  invoke  neutrality  regulations  in  the  Far 
Eastern  case  without  proclaiming  first  and  officially  a 
state  of  official  "war"  exists  between  China  and  Japan. 
No  nation  in  the  world  to  date,  including  China,  has  yet 
admitted  the  Far  Eastern  conflict  is  "war."  Thus,  from 
the  international  law  involved,  it  is  clear  not  only  Japan 
and  China,  but  all  other  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  are  completely  within  their  legal  right  and  con- 
sistent with  international  law  practice  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  present  Far  Eastern  warfare  as  "war." 

Now  what  about  the  more  practical  reasons  involved? 

Most  Americans  are  more  astonished  over  the  fact  that 
China  refuses  to  admit  a  state  of  "war,"  although  she 
herself  has  been  invaded  by  Japanese  troops.  Why?  The 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  reasons  of  practical  ex- 
pediency, which,  more  often  than  law,  control  the 
actions  of  nations.  The  key  to  the  puzzle  lies  in  examina- 
tion of  what  would  happen  if  China  switched  from  non- 
recognition  of  war  to  recognition  in  the  legal  sense.  To 
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China  the  present  situation  is  desperate,  but  not  entirely 
hopeless,  under  nonrecognition  of  war.  If  China  were  to 
insist  this  were  "war"  and  not  "warfare,"  her  position 
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would  be  nigh  hopeless.  Faced,  therefore,  with  choice 
of  two  evils,  China  has  picked  the  lesser  of  the  evils. 

So  long  as  neither  Japan  nor  China  admits  their  con- 
flict is  "war,"  neither  side  can  exercise  belligerent  rights 
against  neutral  shipments.  The  moment  either  side  pro- 
claims that  it  is  "war"  in  its  official  sense,  international 
law  (as  practiced  by  the  United  States  and  all  other 
nations)  gives  the  belligerent  extensive  rights  to  shut  off 
all  commerce  between  their  enemy  and  all  other  nations. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  laws  of  blockade,  contraband, 
continuous  voyage  and  ultimate  destination— laws  and 
rights  which  are  not  usable  or  permitted  so  long  as  the 
warfare  remains  unrecognized  as  official  "war."  When 
there  is  a  state  of  official  "war"  and  both  belligerents 
have  navies  of  approximately  equal  strength  each  can 
damage  the  other  about  equally  by  using  the  privileges  of 
official  "war"  against  neutrals.  But  when  one  nation  has 
a  large  navy  and  the  other  belligerent  has  a  navy  that  is 
insignificant,  any  admission  of  an  official  state  of  "war" 
would  be  a  critical  handicap  to  the  weaker  nation,  since 
it  depends  on  foreign  sources  for  much  of  its  supplies. 

Japan  has  a  mighty  navy.  China  has  none  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  China  is  vitally  dependent  on  for- 
eign nations  for  supplies  for  war  and  civil  life.  While 
she  is  obtaining  some  of  this  inland  from  Russia,  this  is 
but  a  small  percentage  of  what  she  imports  by  sea,  mostly 
through  Hongkong  and  French  Indo-China.  An  au- 
thoritative report  from  China  itself  indicates  an  amazing 
thing,  that  the  bulk  of  these  war  supplies  to  China  is  of 
German  and  Italian  origin.  As  most  of  it  routes  through 
Hongkong,  the  increasing  fury  of  the  Japanese  bombing 
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of  Canton,  through  which  Hongkong  material  flows,  is 
explained.  This  is  grim  irony,  considering  Japan,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  are  presumed  to  be  joined  by  triple 
alliance  against  Communism! 

If  China  were  cut  off  from  these  sea-borne  supplies, 
her  plight  would  be  desperate.  Japan  has  not  yet  claimed 
rights  of  "war,"  and  so  has  not  tried  to  interfere  with 
shipments  to  Hongkong  or  French  Indo-China.  If  there 
were  an  admission  of  official  "war,"  Japan  could  in- 
stantly claim  these  rights,  exercise  them  and  stop  the 
shipments  far  out  to  sea.  The  Japanese  navy  could  effec- 
tively blockade  the  Chinese  coast  and  still  have  enough 
ships  left  over  to  cut  off  neutral  shipping  out  at  sea.  Thus 
we  see  that  one  great  and  important  reason  for  China 
refusing  to  admit  a  "state  of  war"  is  because  that  ad- 
mission would  instantly  help  Japan  starve  out  China, 
not  only  of  war  materials,  but  also  of  all  other  products 
needed.  If  any  action  of  the  United  States  encouraged 
admission  of  official  "war"  in  the  Orient,  the  ideas  of 
some  Americans  that  we  could  blithely  continue  to  ship 
muntions  and  supplies  to  China  and  withhold  them  from 
Japan,  would  soon  become  dangerous  pipe  dreams. 

An  effort  to  carry  out  such  dreams  twenty  years  ago 
and  more  wound  up  in  the  belligerents,  exercising  legal 
rights  under  international  law,  sinking  and  confiscating 
or  shipping  and  materials  shipped.  Eventually  the  situa- 
tion provided  the  spark  which  touched  off  the  national 
temper  and  sent  us  into  a  war  from  which  we  have  never 
recovered.  Propaganda  in  the  United  States  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  state  of  "war"  is  being  pushed  by  two 
groups:  one,  which  wants  invocation  of  our  Neutrality 
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Act  against  both  sides,  and  the  other  that  wants  to  abol- 
ish the  Neutrality  Act  entirely,  so  that  Americans  may 
be  persuaded  into  lending  active  aid  to  the  victim, 
China,  and  penalize  the  so-called  aggressor,  Japan.  In- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  the  Oriental  conflict 
would  be  the  logical  outcome. 

One  more  reason  for  there  being  no  recognition  of 
"war"  in  the  Far  East  is  because,  if  the  opposite  prevailed 
and  Japan  were  victorious,  she  could  demand  from  China 
out-and-out  transfer  of  territory  and  huge  indemnities, 
which  normally  would  not  be  asked  at  the  end  of  un- 
recognized war.  We  should  not  forget  that  it  is  almost 
uniform  practice  of  the  world  that  the  successful  victor 
in  a  war  demands  and  obtains  territory— the  United 
States  itself  has  done  this  repeatedly.  But  having  dealt 
with  China's  reasons  for  not  recognizing  an  official  state 
of  war,  even  though  she  would  be  justified  entirely  in 
so  claiming,  why  does  Japan  not  admit  an  official  state 
of  war? 

In  spite  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  Japan  undoubtedly  could 
find  many  legal  reasons  for  declaring  official  war.  But 
she  has  not  seen  fit,  to  date,  so  to  declare.  Why? 

The  true  reasons  why  Japan  does  not  consider  an 
official  state  of  war  exists  in  China  are  complicated  and 
astounding.  First,  Japan's  refusal  to  so  admit  puts  her  in 
an  excellent  position  in  so  far  as  the  Kellogg  Pact  is  con- 
cerned. Our  statesmen  have  repeatedly  claimed  Japan  is 
violating  that  pact.  Examination  of  that  document  shows 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Japan  has  a  complete  legal  case 
against  invocation  of  the  pact  in  the  existing  Far  Eastern 
conflict.  While  the  pact  is  a  moral  pledge  to  renounce 
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"war,"  it  flatly,  definitely  and  explicitly  reserves  the 
rights  for  any  nation  which  signed  it  to  engage  in  armed 
conflict  under  the  heading  of  self-defense,  to  be  inter- 
preted as  it  alone  sees  fit,  with  no  right  of  any  third 
nation  to  pass  judgment  on  its  actions  in  such  interpreta- 
tions. It  would  seem  then  that  Japan's  case  is  better  as 
long  as  there  is  no  official  admission  of  war.  Perhaps  this 
has  had  some  influence  on  Tokio  in  its  decisions. 

Important  also  is  the  fact  that  Japan  probably  feels 
she  can  achieve  her  purpose  without  invoking  belligerent 
rights  against  neutrals.  Japan,  using  a  right  to  which  she 
is  entitled  even  without  declaration  of  war,  to  blockade 
Chinese  ports,  has  cut  most  of  North  China  from  muni- 
tions and  supplies.  She  is  now  active  around  Canton, 
which  activities  may  still  further  cut  the  munitions  flow 
from  Hongkong.  Japan  may  even  move  farther  south 
and  embarrass  shipments  via  French  Indo-China.  But,  as 
Japan's  objectives  seem  principally  to  be  North  China 
and  as  shipments  in  that  area  have  been  clipped  to  almost 
a  state  of  insignificance,  the  present  shipments  via  Hong- 
kong and  French  Indo-China  may  not  have  handicapped 
her  enough  to  warrant  risking  costly  rows  with  neutrals 
by  a  declaration  of  war.  Without  invoking  such  rights, 
Japan  appears  to  have  progressed  rapidly  toward  her 
objective. 

A  declaration  of  war  and  consequent  demands  for  use 
of  belligerent  rights  against  neutrals  might  not  greatly 
advance  Japanese  objectives,  might  lead  to  a  needless 
clash  with  some  other  nation  with  whose  shipping  Japan 
might  interfere.  And  as  world  opinion  is  antagonistic  to 
Japan,  she  probably  does  not  want  to  "tempt  the  devil 
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on  the  wall"  unless  driven  to  it  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. But  Japan's  objectives.  What  are  they?  Students 
of  thirty  and  forty  years'  experience  of  the  Orient  be- 
lieve Japan's  objective  does  not  call  for  outright  annexa- 
tion of  any  part  of  China,  but  rather  displacement  of 
unfriendly  Chinese  governments  and  substitution  of 
friendly  ones,  Japanese-advised,  and  the  closest  political 
and  economic  relationships.  "Puppet"  governments,  per- 
haps, but  most  nations  have  used  this  first  cousin  to 
annexation.  It  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that 
the  United  States  ceased  virtually  picking  the  Govern- 
ments of  Central  America,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

In  theory  it  might  be  simpler  for  Japan  to  try  out- 
right annexation.  In  practice,  Japan  probably  has  learned 
from  history  of  previous  Chinese  invasions.  The  in- 
vaders were  eventually  swallowed  up  by  the  masses  of 
Chinese  people.  Japan  does  not  need  to  annex  China  out- 
right to  achieve  her  purpose;  closer  cooperation  through 
friendly  or  "puppet"  governments  will  bring  desired 
economic  results.  A  resort  to  official  war  with  all  its 
consequences  would  probably  defeat  this  purpose.  The 
Japanese  claim  that  they  are  trying  to  displace  Chinese 
governments  which,  they  say,  have  not  been  administer- 
ing the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Warring 
against  governments  and  not  people  is  nothing  new. 
Woodrow  Wilson  repeatedly  stressed  that  we  were  not 
fighting  the  German  people  in  191 7,  but  the  German 
Government  which  misrepresented  the  German  people. 
He  stressed  the  same  in  19 14  in  the  near  war  with  Mex- 
ico. Japan  has  possibly  learned  that  in  the  long  run  it 
does  not  pay  to  annex  completely  an  alien  race— and  so 
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does  not  declare  an  official  war  which  might  defeat  her 
purpose. 

Third  nations,  including  the  United  States,  have  not 
recognized  the  Oriental  conflict  as  war.  Why?  First,  such 
recognition  coming  from  an  outside  party  is  slightly 
absurd  when  the  victim  herself,  China,  does  not  make 
any  such  recognition  and  is  anxious  not  to  have  it  recog- 
nized as  war.  Second,  recognition  of  war  by  a  neutral 
would  damage  not  only  the  neutral,  but  also  China. 
Neutral  shipping  would  be  promptly  interfered  with  and 
war  risked  by  the  third  party.  World  sympathy  is  with 
China.  The  most  practical  help  the  world,  including 
the  United  States,  can  give  to  China  is  to  abide  by  her 
decision  not  to  recognize  the  situation  as  "war,"  unless 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  ready  to  go  to  the  armed  help  of 
China.  Obviously,  other  nations  are  not  at  the  present 
time.  When  many  people  urge  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  recog- 
nize a  state  of  war  in  the  Far  East,  they  might  remem- 
ber no  other  nation  has  taken  such  a  stand,  and  that 
universal  refusal  to  recognize  a  state  of  war  is  not  pure 
accident,  but  based  on  sound  legal  and  logical  grounds. 

The  small  amount  of  munitions  we  are  shipping  to 
China  and  Japan  have  not  caused  any  of  the  complica- 
tions envisaged  in  the  Neutrality  Act,  because  neither 
China  nor  Japan  has  exercised  belligerent  rights  against 
neutral  shipping.  The  invocation  of  the  Act  is  not  yet 
necessary  to  keep  us  out  of  foreign  wars.  No  wars  have 
been  declared,  which  was  the  point  the  Act  was  designed 
to  cover.  The  pro-Chinese  might  remember  that  the 
quickest  way  to  give  China  a  deathblow  would  be  for 
the  President  to  invoke  the  Neutrality  Act.  If  China  or 
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Japan  interfered  with  United  States  shipping,  then 
United  States  citizens  might  be  in  favor  of  invocation  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  But  the  experts  who  have  studied 
this  situation  for  years  ask,  why  go  out  of  our  way  to 
force  such  a  situation  by  taking  a  step  contrary  to  every 
nation  in  the  world,  including  China? 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  they  answer,  that  cruel,  bar- 
barous war  in  the  Far  East  is  undeclared. 

SPEAKING  OF  PICTURES 

One  of  the  most  insidious,  yet  cleverest  propaganda 
jobs  pulled  since  the  World  War  was  the  distribution  of 
the  motion  pictures  of  the  Panay  bombing  through  the 
movie  houses  in  the  country. 

The  pictures  grew  from  what  propaganda  experts  call 
"an  overt  act,"  in  this  case  the  Japanese  aerial  bombard- 
ment and  the  sinking  of  the  gunboat  being  the  "overt 
act"  on  which  the  ballyhoo  of  the  pictures  could  be 
conveniently  and  providentially  pegged.  Then  some 
smart  mind  figured  the  set-up  was  "a  natural"  for  a  series 
of  hot  publicity  stunts.  Accordingly,  stories  first  ap- 
peared that  the  Government  was  anxiously  awaiting  a 
special  preview  of  the  films.  Then  came  cables  about  the 
films  being  rushed  pell-mell  abroad  the  China  Clipper. 
Nature  help  the  propaganda  boys  by  sending  a  storm 
which  delayed  the  China  Clipper  twenty-four  hours, 
providing  another  opportunity  to  pour  it  on  with  fresh 
stories.  Then  the  news  "leaked  out"  that  the  films  had 
been  insured  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Guards  armed  to  the  teeth  (!)  convoyed  the  now  price- 
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less  films  to  a  specially  chartered  plane.  Special  guards, 
so  the  stories  told  the  country  which  by  now  was  sup- 
posed to  have  its  hair  curling  in  barely  controlled  sus- 
pense, accompanied  the  chartered  plane.  As  it  passed 
over  each  major  city  from  West  to  East,  bulletins  were 
given  out.  When  the  plane  landed  at  Newark,  "five 
New  Jersey  State  troopers,"  says  the  New  York  Times, 
"a  squad  of  Newark  police  and  the  attendants  of  an 
armored  car  (of  all  things!)  made  an  imposing  display 
of  firearms  as  the  films  were  transferred." 

With  that  build-up,  prints  were  released  to  the  coun- 
try. The  cash  customers  in  the  local  emporiums  unsus- 
pectingly began  their  "education"  of  preparation  of  mind 
to  gear  it  to  the  right  emotional  pitch  so  that  when  the 
next  incident  happens  in  the  Orient,  the  populace  will 
fly  off  the  handle  and  into  the  hands  of  the  grinning 
jingoes.  The  film  companies  meanwhile  jingle  the  cash 
of  a  handsome  day's  profit  based  on  pictures  of  war, 
death  and  destruction.  By  and  large,  it  was  one  of  the 
slickest  propaganda  jobs  put  across  on  the  United  States 
public  for  many  years.  From  the  technical  aspect  it  was 
a  corker.  But— from  the  moral  and  emotional  angle,  it 
was  a  wretched  and  miserable  thing. 

It  is  impossible  to  object  to  people  seeing  the  pictures. 
It  is  still  our  privilege  in  the  United  States  to  see  what- 
ever we  like.  The  publicity  and  ballyhoo  not  only  en- 
veloped the  films  with  an  importance  they  did  not,  and  do 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  possess,  but  also  served  to  bestir  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  many  citizens  to  a  degree  that 
the  incident  itself  did  not  arouse.  Pictures,  like  the  human 
voice  on  the  radio,  deal  with  emotions.  Pictures  leave  an 
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emotional  discord  and  upheaval  in  the  individual.  One 
forgets  that  the  actors  in  the  pictures  of  this  particular 
case,  are  professional  military  service  men,  who  of  their 
own  volition  accepted  the  risks  of  war,  bombs  and  shells 
when  they  entered  an  armed  service.  In  the  emotional 
excitement  of  viewing  their  admittedly  harrowing  ex- 
perience depicted  on  the  screen,  one  is  likely  to  forget 
they  were  professional  fighting  men,  assigned  to  a  war 
zone  in  a  foreign  war  with  all  the  attendant  and  quite 
expected  risks  of  being  either  accidentally  or  deliberately 
shot. 

The  publicity  stunt  to  promote  the  distribution  of  the 
films  obscured  these  simple  facts  and  placed  the  indi- 
viduals involved  in  a  role  approaching  martyrdom.  That 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  reflection  on  these  gallant  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Panay,  the  Navy  or  any  one  involved  in 
the  Yangtze  incident.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact, 
obscured  by  blind  emotionalism,  promoted  by  a  slick 
propaganda.  If  it  were  not  to  build  up  a  "good  house"  for 
box-office  purposes  that  the  propaganda  and  stunt  stuff 
were  dished  out  in  such  liberal  doses,  then  what  was  it 
for?  To  massage  the  public  conscience  to  overlook  cuts 
in  WPA,  relief,  CCC  and  emotionally  approve  more 
battleships?  It  is  ironic,  by  the  way,  to  recollect  that 
airplanes  did  the  damage.  For  the  price  of  one  contem- 
plated battleship,  Washington  master  minds  might  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  a  first-class,  badly  needed 
Army  Air  Corps  and  naval  air  arm.  But  the  admirals 
want  their  new  warships  to  sail  up  and  down  the  China 
coast  and  make  the  Far  East  "safe"  for  European  con- 
cessionaires. 
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We  are  a  queer,  inconsistent  lot.  We  raised  our  hands 
in  horror  at  movies  which  glorified  crime  and  cried: 
"How  terrible  to  arouse  children's  emotions  that  way!" 
Our  churches  objected,  rightly,  to  the  films  which  were 
"off-color"  because  of  their  effect  on  people's  morals 
and  passions.  But  seemingly,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
popularizing  war  films  to  work  on  the  public  passions 
and  incite  them  to  readiness  for  a  conflict  in  which  they 
have  no  vital  interest.  Surround  these  films  with  the 
fanfare  of  martial  music,  the  national  anthem— and  rea- 
son vanishes  and  blind  unreason  grips  the  audiences.  It 
seems  that  of  late  great  pains  are  being  taken  to  prepare 
the  people  to  a  state  of  emotionalism  where  they  will  be 
putty  in  the  hands  of  the  master  minds,  when,  as  and  if 
the  next  incident  occurs. 

In  light  of  all  the  propaganda,  ballyhoo  and  publicity 
over  the  Panay  bombing  films,  I  would  ask  this  one 
simple  question: 

Why  were  no  films  rushed  home  by  special  planes, 
under  guard,  insured  at  fabulous  sums,  to  be  met  by 
armored  cars  when  the  American  passenger  liner,  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  was  struck  and  several  aboard  wounded  by 
bombs  off  Shanghai  from— Chinese  planes? 

"When  War  is  declared  Truth  is  the  first  casualty." 
Never  was  a  truer  aphorism  penned.  Today  the  only 
change  in  that  statement  is  that  war  is  no  longer  declared 
but  truth  is  slaughtered  just  the  same.  Falsehoods  and 
lies  are  useful  and  accepted  weapons  of  warfare  and 
every  nation  uses  them  to  deceive  its  own  people,  to 
attract  neutrals  and  to  mislead  the  enemy.  At  the  time 
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the  people  of  the  countries  are  not  aware  they  are  being 
victimized.  After  war  is  over  the  desired  effect  has  been 
gained  and  no  one  bothers  to  track  down  the  lies  and 
show  the  truth.  Arthur,  Lord  Ponsonby,  member  of 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  wrote  as  far  back  as  1928, 
in  his  Falsehood  in  Wartime— a  copy  of  which  should 
be  read  by  every  American  citizen— that  "authorities  in 
each  country  do  and,  indeed,  must  resort  to"  lies,  trick- 
ery and  falsehoods  "in  order  to  justify  themselves  by 
depicting  the  enemy  as  an  undiluted  criminal  and  to 
inflame  popular  passion  to  secure  recruits.  They  cannot 
afford  to  tell  the  truth." 

Today  the  same  falsehoods  are  growing  again  through 
the  world,  the  same  efforts  to  deceive  great  masses  of 
innocent  people.  Faint  trickles  now,  they  will  swell  in  the 
next  few  years  to  torrents  of  propaganda,  to  inflame 
passions  and  set  afire  mass  emotions.  A  useful  purpose 
can  be  served,  while  we  in  America  still  remain  at  peace, 
by  examining  the  technique  of  war  falsehoods  and  a  few 
actual  cases  of  the  past. 

The  League  of  Nations,  dominated  by  France  and 
Britain,  importunes  the  United  States  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  Far  Eastern  conflict.  The  paramount  desire  in  the 
minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  American  citizens  at  present 
is  "neutrality  and  peace  at  almost  any  price."  The  Wash- 
ington authorities  dare  not  pursue  a  foreign  policy  which 
ignores  that  national  sentiment.  How  then  to  cause  that 
public  sentiment  in  America  to  change,  London  and 
Geneva  diplomats  ask.  Build  up  a  villain,  is  their  answer; 
produce  an  "undiluted  criminal,"  replete  with  surround- 
ing "stories"  of  atrocities,  brutalities  and  cruelties.  The 
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wheels  to  attain  this  end  are  now  in  motion.  Consider 
the  first  reports  of  the  Japanese  air  raids  on  Canton.  The 
September  27th  issue  of  the  South  China  Morning  Post, 
of  Hongkong,  declared  that  "several  thousand  Chinese 
civilians  had  been  killed"  by  falling  bombs.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  dispatches  to  America  revealed  that  neutral 
military  observers  declared  this  was  a  fanciful  exaggera- 
tion. But  the  point  is  the  first  reports  received  the  play. 
The  truth  of  the  later  dispatches  was  "buried."  The 
South  China  Morning  Post,  of  Hongkong,  is  British- 
owned.  Britain  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  hold 
the  bag  for  her  in  the  Orient— 7000  miles  away. 

Not  long  ago  several  pictures  purporting  to  show  a 
Japanese  soldier  carrying  out  bayonet  drill  on  a  dead 
Chinaman  were  widely  printed  in  the  United  States.  But 
consider  these  facts:  The  faking  of  pictures  in  the  World 
War  became  a  vast  industry.  A  picture  taken  by  Karl 
Delius,  of  Berlin,  showed  delivery  of  mail  bags  in  front 
of  the  Field  Postoffice  of  the  German  army  in  Kavevara. 
This  was  reproduced  in  the  London  Daily  Mirror  of 
December  3,  19 15,  with  this  caption:  "Made  to  Wash 
Huns'  Dirty  Linen."  A  photograph  was  taken  in  Berlin 
of  a  crowd  before  the  Kaiser's  palace  on  July  13,  1914, 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  picture  was  reproduced 
in  Le  Monde  Illustre  of  Paris,  August  21,  19 15— more 
than  a  year  later— with  the  caption,  "Enthusiasm  and 
Joy  of  the  Barbarians,"  supported  by  cut  lines  explain- 
ing this  was  a  demonstration  celebrating  the  Lusitania 
sinking. 

An  official  photograph  of  German  officers  inspecting 
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munition  cases  behind  their  lines  was  reproduced  in 
London's  War  Illustrated,  January  30,  19 16,  as  "Ger- 
man Officers  Pillaging  Chests  in  a  French  Chateau."  A 
photograph  of  a  German  soldier  bending  over  to  aid  a 
fallen  German  comrade  was  reproduced  in  the  same 
paper,  April  17,  191 5,  with  the  caption,  "German  Ghoul 
Actually  Caught  in  the  Act  of  Robbing  a  Russian."  In 
the  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger  of  June  9,  19 14— before  the 
World  War— a  picture  was  published  showing  three 
cavalry  officers  who  had  won  cups  and  trophies  at  an 
army  steeplechase  meet  in  the  Grunewald.  On  August  8, 
19 1 5,  the  London  Daily  Mirror  reprinted  the  picture  with 
the  caption:  "Three  German  Cavalrymen  Loaded  with 
Gold  and  Silver  Loot."  The  London  Illustrated  War 
News,  December  29,  19 15,  published  a  picture  of  war 
trophies.  A  sergeant  is  holding  up  what  looks  like  a 
cat-o'-nine-tails  whip.  "What  was  it  used  for?  A  Ger- 
man whip  among  collection  of  war  trophies,"  read  the 
caption.  The  "whip"  turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary,  regu- 
lation German  carpetbeater! 

These  examples  are  taken  from  official  documents  col- 
lected by  Lord  Ponsonby,  for  years  one  of  Britain's 
leading  diplomats  and  statesmen,  who  came  to  hate  the 
lies  and  the  falsehoods  that  governments,  including  his 
own,  put  out  to  whip  their  innocent  citizens— cannon 
fodder— into  frenzied  delusions.  So— when  you  see  atroc- 
ity pictures  again  nowadays— try  and  be  a  little  skeptical 
about  their  supposed  "truth."  You'll  be  helping  to  keep 
down  mass  emotionalism  and  your  country  out  of  other 
people's  wars. 
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PLAYING  SOLDIER 

Suppose  the  United  States  were  torn  again  by  civil 
war.  Suppose  a  young  Spanish  aviator  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
of  fortune  with  one  of  the  warring  groups.  Supposing 
he  flew  his  daily  patrols,  bombing  and  shooting  the  peo- 
ple in  cities  and  towns  under  control  of  the  opposing 
group,  but  who  were  all  United  States  citizens.  Suppose 
one  day  a  bullet  punctured  the  gas  tank  of  the  young 
Spaniard's  plane  and  he  was  forced  down.  Suppose  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  condemned  to  die.  What  would 
you  do? 

If  you  were  the  mother  of  the  boy  you  would  ask  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  beseech 
the  commander  of  the  American  forces  who  had  con- 
demned him  to  the  firing  squad  to  spare  his  life.  But,  if 
you  were  Foreign  Minister  what  would  you  do?  If  you 
were  a  sentimental  Foreign  Minister  you  would  make 
representations.  If  you  were  a  realist  as  Foreign  Minister, 
you  would  say  to  the  mother  appealing  for  the  life  of 
her  son  something  on  this  order: 

"Madam,  consider!  Your  son  is  a  Spaniard.  Spain  is 
not  at  war  with  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
has  an  internal  war  of  its  own.  It  is  none  of  our  business. 
If  a  Spaniard  decides  to  fight  for  one  group  or  another 
in  the  United  States,  that  is  a  matter  between  him  and 
his  own  conscience.  If  he  is  captured  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  condemned  to  death  the  Government  of  Spain 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility.  It  has  no  right  to  pre- 
sume to  make  representations  on  his  behalf  to  either  of 
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the  warring  generals  in  America.  When  he  enlisted  to 
fight  in  foreign  legions  he  forfeited  the  protection  the 
Spanish  Government  gives  to  its  citizens. 

"And,  madam,  consider  further.  Your  son,  you  say, 
is  too  young  to  die.  Ah,  madam,  your  words  are  too 
true.  That  is  the  tragedy.  He  is  too  young  to  die,  but  he 
deliberately  went  forth  from  his  own  land  to  shoot  down 
other  men  whom  he  never  saw,  never  knew  existed. 
Might  not  some  of  the  victims  of  the  bullets  from  his 
guns  have  been  young  also,  madam?  Might  not  there  be 
American  mothers  like  yourself  heart-broken  with  grief 
because  their  sons  would  never  return  to  their  arms,  be- 
cause young  lives  were  cut  short,  not  by  a  fellow  Ameri- 
can against  whom  they  were  fighting,  but  by  your  son,  a 
Spaniard,  with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel? 

"He  did  not  understand?  Yes,  madam,  you  are  right 
again.  Youth  does  not  understand.  Youth  is  impetuous. 
It  is  gay,  romantic  and  full  of  the  lust  for  adventure. 
Above  all,  youth  is  selfish— selfish  not  in  deliberation  but 
in  thoughtlessness.  Did  your  son  hesitate  and  consider 
that,  by  his  action  of  enlistment  in  a  foreign  army,  he 
was  caring  naught  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  country- 
men? Did  he  stop  to  consider  that,  as  a  citizen  of  Spain, 
he  was  automatically  casting  undeserved  reflection  on 
Spain  as  an  enemy  of  America?  Did  he  stop  to  consider 
that  his  action  might  involve  all  Spain  in  the  tragedy  of 
death  and  bloodshed  in  a  friendly  foreign  land? 

"Being  young  and  impetuous  and  thoughtless  he  did 
not  think  of  those  things.  Would  you  then  consider  it 
just  or  fair  to  ask  all  the  mothers  of  Spain  to  put  their 
sons  in  jeopardy  to  rescue  your  son  from  the  position 
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into  which  his  thoughtlessness  of  their  welfare  has  placed 
him? 

"But  suppose,  madam,  that  your  son  was  not  impetu- 
ous. Suppose,  before  enlisting,  he  did  indeed  give  long 
and  careful  thought  to  the  implications  of  his  action? 
Suppose  your  son  realized  in  his  heart  that  what  he 
planned  to  do  left  him  simply  a  servant  of  his  wits  and 
the  caprice  of  fortune— to  live,  if  he  be  fortunate,  a 
Spaniard,  but  to  die,  if  he  be  unfortunate,  simply  an  indi- 
vidual with  neither  tag  nor  label  of  state  or  nation?  Sup- 
pose he  realized  these  things  and  accepted  them  as  part 
of  the  grim  business  of  war— then  how  can  you  in  hon- 
esty and  in  fairness  ask  me,  as  a  Minister  of  Spain,  to 
presume  to  ask  the  American  general  to  spare  his  life 
after  he  went  into  the  business  of  killing  Americans  with 
open  eyes? 

"Either  way,  madam,  do  you  not  see  that  this  Govern- 
ment cannot,  and  I  think  should  not,  even  presume  to 
approach  the  American  general  and  in  the  name  of  Spain, 
or  even  in  the  name  of  humanity— did  he  show  humanity 
in  his  intentions  toward  Americans,  madam?— ask  for 
the  release  of  your  son.  He  is  the  victim  of  the  tragedy 
of  war  and  youth— and  as  such  he  must  bear  his  cross 
even  unto  the  presence  of  his  Maker.  It  is  hard,  I  know, 
madam.  My  tears  mingle  with  yours,  for  I,  too,  have  a 
son— but  if  he  were  in  the  same  position,  I  could  not  ask 
for  special  dispensation  for  his  life  and  satisfy  my  con- 
science that  I  had  not  betrayed  my  fellow  countrymen 
who  are  likewise  fathers  and  mothers. 

"Madam,  I  grieve  with  you— but  I  can  do  nothing." 


PART  IV 
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MEET  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

THERE  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  probably  more  personal  charm  than  any 
President  within  living  memory.  It  is  probable  that  of 
the  world  leaders  today,  Mr.  Roosevelt  heads  them  all 
in  pure  personal  appeal.  It  is  this  characteristic  which 
accounts  for  the  duration  of  much  of  his  political 
strength  over  the  mass  of  Americans  for  the  last  five 
years.  It  is  also  the  characteristic  which  seems  to  bowl 
over  completely  almost  every  European  who  pays  a  call 
to  the  White  House.  The  latest  to  succumb  to  this  charm 
is  Emil  Ludwig,  the  eminent  biographer  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  our  times. 

In  his  biography,  Roosevelt,  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
Ludwig  has  been  so  delighted  by  the  personality  of  the 
man  about  whom  he  has  written,  and  has  been  so  im- 
pressed by  the  Roosevelt  philosophy  that  his  sentiment 
has  run  away  with  his  sense  of  values.  So  strong  upon 
Ludwig  has  been  the  Roosevelt  spell  that  Ludwig,  the 
biographer,  has  ceased  to  be  Ludwig,  the  objective  re- 
porter. This  is  understandable.  It  is  even  forgivable. 
Ludwig,  being  an  exile  from  his  native  Germany,  finds 
the  Roosevelt  personality  a  complete  antithesis  of  the 
dour,  depressing  characters  of  the  European  strong  men. 
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Roosevelt's  humor,  for  instance,  impresses  Ludwig 
greatly.  Humor  is  not  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
European  dictators.  So  completely  captivated  has  Lud- 
wig been  by  his  Rooseveltian  contacts  that  he  has  gone 
back  to  the  childhood  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
fashion  a  sort  of  "fairy  prince"— those  are  his  words— 
who,  even  before  his  teens,  thought  all  the  time  of  the 
suffering  of  his  fellow  humans  and  the  inequalities  of 
capitalism  and  studied  the  evils  of  monopolies  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years. 

Ludwig  has  presented  Ludwig's  ideal  of  Roosevelt 
and  not  the  everyday,  practical  Roosevelt,  the  politician 
that  the  White  House  correspondents  know  so  well,  hav- 
ing lived  with  him  from  day  to  day  since  1933.  That 
the  biographer  held  an  ideal  in  his  mind  before  he  began 
his  study  is  obvious  from  his  writing,  and  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  pedestal  upon  which  he  elevates  his 
subject.  This  ideal  was  greatly  developed  not  from  ob- 
servation of  cause  and  effect,  not  from  observation  of 
results  throughout  the  Nation  in  its  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  Roosevelt  philosophies,  but  mainly  from  ab- 
sorption of  what  Roosevelt  told  him  in  so  many  words. 
What  Ludwig  has  done  is  to  build  a  most  charming  per- 
son into  almost  a  superman,  not  from  the  cold  record  of 
his  deeds  of  a  long  public  career,  but  upon  words.  Lud- 
wig has  absorbed,  and  then  written  down  as  fact  every 
dream,  every  noble  sentiment,  every  ideal  of  the  beauti- 
ful idealist  that  Roosevelt,  the  politician,  sometimes 
mirrors  himself  to  be. 

The  effect  on  the  biographer  is  shown  so  well  in  this 
excerpt:  "The  joy  of  life  in  him  [Roosevelt]  is  too  big 
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to  be  discouraged  by  renunciation  or  even  by  defeat.  He 
once  said  to  me  that  the  will  to  success  is  itself  half  of 
success.  That  will  he  has— and  his  laughter,  too.  He  de- 
fends the  post  that  Destiny  has  assigned  to  him  like  a 
perfect  warrior,  and  that  because  his  game  is  in  deadly 
earnest.  Those  rights  which  he  was  the  first  to  insure  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  can 
never  be  taken  from  them,  and  yet  the  day  will  come 
when  his  wealthy  opponents  will  raise  to  his  memory,  a 
statue  with  the  inscription:  'The  Last  Champion  of 
Capitalism.'  But  toward  the  end  of  this  century,  some- 
where on  a  remote  farm  in  New  Mexico  a  grandfather 
will  be  telling  his  tractor-driving  grandson  how,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  certain  President  in  Washing- 
ton; he  was  born  rich,  and  he  fought  against  the  rich; 
he  was  paralyzed  and  he  led  the  battle  sword  in  hand;  he 
came  out  of  banking  circles  and  was  the  first  to  break  the 
pride  of  the  captains  of  finance,  for  he  was  a  genuine 
friend  of  the  people,  like  Lincoln." 

Ludwig  did  not  hear  the  coldness  with  which  Roose- 
velt, the  politician,  once  remarked  to  this  writer  that  he 
favored  the  Spanish  Embargo  Act  in  its  original  form 
to  stop  the  popular  clamor.  Ludwig  says  nothing  about 
a  spending  program  more  deadly  in  its  effects  to  per- 
petuate political  power  in  office,  than  a  dozen  Govern- 
ment reorganization  bills.  Ludwig,  in  leaving  Washing- 
ton, failed  to  walk  through  the  lower  end  of  New  York 
—to  find  that  "the  captains  of  finance"  are  still  where 
they  were  in  1933.  Ludwig  fails  to  mention  what  a  far 
more  intimate  biographer,  Hugh  Johnson,  once  wrote— 
that  no  man  who  says  "No"  may  remain  in  the  court 
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of  this  Fairy  Prince.  Ludwig  fails  to  mention  the  reward 
received  by  Al  Smith  from  the  hands  of  his  friend,  when 
his  friend  had  climbed  to  the  top  on  Al's  shoulders. 

Ludwig  fails  to  list  those  courtiers  who  "walked  the 
plank"  when  their  services  were  no  longer  needed,  or 
when  their  popularity  showed  signs  of  dimming  that 
of  the  King's.  Ludwig  talks  about  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  free  press,  but  does  not  see  the  organized  propa- 
ganda machine  which  has  carried  on  a  subtle  campaign 
of  public  castigation  of  all  those  with  temerity  enough 
to  disagree.  Ludwig  speaks  of  "mediating  between  the 
rich  and  poor,"  but  does  not  realize  that  Roosevelt  is 
setting  class  against  class  mediation. 

These  are  characteristics  which  American  newspaper- 
men know  so  well.  They,  like  Ludwig,  have  often  heard 
the  glowing  words  of  that  charming  man,  Roosevelt, 
the  idealist.  But,  unlike  Ludwig,  they  have  often  seen 
the  cold  ruthlessness  of  Roosevelt,  the  aristocratic  poli- 
tician. Ludwig's  is  a  pretty  picture.  That  is  the  kindest 
that  may  be  said  of  it. 

LOCAL  BOY  MAKES  GOOD 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy  has  become,  during  his  time 
in  London,  Uncle  Sam's  most  popular  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. This  fact  by  itself  is  not  particularly  astonish- 
ing. What  makes  it  interesting  are  the  ingredients  that 
have  made  him  so  popular  so  quickly  with  a  people 
notably  reserved  where  strangers  are  concerned,  and  es- 
pecially Americans.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  volume 
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of  official  and  unofficial  entertainment  extended  Ken- 
nedy and  his  family  with  that  given  to  other  American 
Ambassadors  to  London  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Most  court  and  embassy  entertainment  changes  but  little 
from  year  to  year  in  quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  routin- 
ized  by  traditions.  The  great  difference,  however,  lies  in 
the  warmth  and  intimacy  of  entertainment  to  the  Ken- 
nedys, which  far  exceeds  that  accorded  any  one  of  his 
predecessors.  Likewise,  the  Kennedys'  own  social  activi- 
ties are  far  more  popular  with  London  officialdom  and 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

Next  to  the  royal  family  itself,  the  Kennedy  family  is 
the  most  talked  about  and  most  photographed  group  in 
Great  Britain.  In  fact,  they  do  not  even  bow  to  the 
Kents,  who  are  immensely  popular.  The  Kents  must  be 
content  with  third  place— for  many  reasons— some  human, 
some  subtle. 

A  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  most  of  them 
completely  unrelated,  unite  to  make  Joe  Kennedy  so 
popular  with  the  British  common  people— and  British 
officialdom.  These  may  be  boiled  down  to  two  emotions 
—human  relations  and  self-preservation.  The  first  links 
Kennedy  with  the  British  people  at  large.  The  second, 
aided  admirably  by  the  fortuitousness  of  the  first,  links 
Kennedy  with  British  officialdom.  Heretofore  the  Eng- 
lish have  been  courteous  and  tolerated  most  of  our  Am- 
bassadors, with  the  possible  exception  of  Dawes.  The 
English  hold  no  affection,  mostly  well-controlled  con- 
tempt, for  those  who  endeavor  to  out-English  the  Eng- 
lish. Kennedy  has  shown  no  desire  to  ape  the  English. 
He  has  remained  a  typical  self-made,  characteristically 
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energetic  American  business  man,  with  an  appealing 
human  side  to  his  nature.  He  has  not  the  airs  nor  the 
graces  common  to  his  predecessors.  Thus  is  Point  No.  1 
recorded  in  the  Kennedy  favor  in  London  eyes.  Consider 
now  a  second  point.  Kennedy's  family  of  nine  is  the 
magic  symbol  of  his  humanity  and  friendliness.  England 
is  a  nation  of  home  lovers  and  the  British  have  been  al- 
most pathetic  in  their  anxiety  to  record  their  admiration 
of  the  Kennedys  as  a  fine  example  of  American  family 
life. 

The  British  family  pride  was  hit  hard  by  Edward's 
abdication.  The  British,  little  more  than  a  year  ago  could 
not  find  enough  bitter  words  in  the  King's  English  to 
pillory  American  culture  and  American  customs  because 
the  lady  of  Edward's  choice  was  an  American  twice 
divorced.  In  the  intervening  months  great  political  and 
economic  forces  have  wrought  many  changes  among  the 
nations.  Post-war  collective  security  ideals  are  going  by 
the  board,  in  failure.  Reborn  again  is  the  old  pre- World 
War  principle  of  secret  alliances  and  balance-of -power 
diplomacy.  In  this  the  British  lead  the  way,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Old  School  theorist,  Neville  Chamberlain. 
Because  of  the  Fascist  challenge  in  Africa,  Spain  and  the 
Far  East,  British  officialdom  at  England's  helm  today  has 
come  to  the  cold  conclusion  that  the  imperial  policy 
must  be  one  that  must  cultivate  assiduously  only  those 
best  able  to  sustain  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
British  Empire. 

From  the  English  point  of  view,  that  is  a  sane,  sound 
and  sensible  policy.  It  is  a  policy  of  utter  realism  which 
only  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  as  are  the  English  at  heart, 
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can  produce  and  put  into  operation  without  being  the 
least  disturbed  by  what  the  rest  of  the  world  may  think 
about  it.  British  officialdom  understands  full  well  that 
England  needs  American  support  and  help  as  they  never 
needed  it  before.  The  realization  of  dangers  facing  the 
Empire  serves  to  compel  them  to  court  the  United  States, 
no  matter  how  divergent  may  be  the  United  States  for- 
eign policy.  Thus,  after  the  Edward  VIII  fiasco,  the 
British  outdo  themselves  to  make  amends,  using  the  Ken- 
nedy family  as  their  American  family-fife  ideal.  It 
serves  to  heal  the  scars  created  by  the  unfortunate  Wal- 
lis  Warfield.  The  British  hope  to  make  amends  to  Amer- 
ica for  past  harsh  words. 

Working  in  this  fortunate  reflection  of  human  values, 
those  British  minds  which  today  guide  the  destinies  of 
England,  energetically  woo  Uncle  Sam  for  a  better  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement.  War  debt  default  is  the  one 
serious  obstacle.  British  officials  are  now  prepared  to 
hope  that  Kennedy  may  achieve  a  master  stroke  in  1939 
and  bring  the  two  nations  into  an  amicable  settlement  of 
this  old  score.  Much  extremely  careful  ground-clearing 
must  be  done  first.  But,  say  the  British,  Joe  Kennedy  is 
a  business  man,  a  family  man,  and,  above  all,  he  repre- 
sents the  nation  which  the  English  need  most  just  now. 
The  first  two  Kennedy  attributes  make  their  job  of 
"working"  on  Uncle  Sam's  official  representative  con- 
siderably more  pleasant  than  might  have  been  the  case 
with  another  American  with  an  ape-the-English  com- 
plex. So,  Kennedy  has  been  wined  and  dined  and  ac- 
cepted with  an  enthusiasm  unsurpassed  by  an  American 
Ambassador  in  twenty-five  years. 
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But— the  question  is— can  he  take  it?  Can  he  keep  his 
feet  upon  the  ground,  or  will  his  acute  sense  of  what  is 
and  is  not  dangerous  for  America,  be  dulled  by  the  sell- 
ing job  of  England  the  English  are  doing  on  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy? 

PUBLIC  HEROES  NO.   i 

America  has  a  new  idol. 

His  name  is  Howard  Hughes.  He  is  a  bachelor,  tall,  a 
clean-cut  looking  lad,  a  multimillionaire  and  going  on 
33  years  old.  He  neither  smokes  nor  drinks.  He  is  not  a 
wastrel  nor  an  addlepated  man-about-town.  He  is  mod- 
est, unassuming,  a  keen  and  capable  engineer.  In  short,  he 
has  all  the  attributes  of  an  A  No.  i  national  idol. 

But,  to  be  a  public  idol  in  America  is  one  of  the  most 
heart-breaking  roles  in  the  world.  For  refined  persecu- 
tion there  is  no  sport  like  it.  Every  move,  every  action, 
every  motive  of  a  national  idol  is  exploited  in  some  man- 
ner or  another.  Lindbergh  once  told  me  that  a  camera- 
man pursued  him  for  eight  days  with  a  candid  camera, 

even  to  hiding  behind  bushes  in  the  garden  of  the  1\1  Or- 
is D 

row  home  in  Maine.  A  movement  of  rhododendron 
leaves  betrayed  his  presence.  Lindbergh  approached  the 
bush.  The  cameraman  jumped  up.  The  flier,  alert  to  the 
man's  presence  at  his  heels  for  days,  sought  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  what  kind  of  picture  was  wanted.  The 
cameraman  shifted  uneasily  on  his  feet  and  hemmed  and 
hawed.  "If  it's  any  reasonable  kind  of  picture,"  said  Lind- 
bergh patiently,  "I'll  do  my  best  to  see  you  get  it— if  it 
will  cause  you  to  leave  my  wife  and  me  alone  in  peace." 
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The  cameraman  finally  blurted  out  that  he  had  been  as- 
signed to  get  a  picture  of  the  famous  pilot  in  some  act 
which  would  make  him  appear  like  any  other  ordinary 
human  being.  And  the  suggested  picture  was  one  of 
Lindbergh  picking  his  nose! 

Lindbergh  had  no  desire  to  be  a  national  hero  when  he 
set  out  across  the  Atlantic.  The  public  made  him  its  hero 
because  of  his  deed.  He  had  no  say  in  the  matter.  And 
then,  having  made  him  the  hero,  the  public  coldly  tore 
him  down.  Lindbergh  himself  contributed  to  his  own 
tragedy  by  his  inability  to  adjust  himself  to  the  role  of 
popular  hero.  He  did  not  want  to  be  one.  He  fought  the 
public  and  the  public  denounced  him  as  an  ingrate  and 
turned  from  him.  Likewise  the  public  failed  to  under- 
stand Lindbergh's  nature.  His  reticence,  modesty  and 
taciturnity  were  all  against  him.  The  grim  irony  is  that 
a  popular  idol,  to  remain  an  idol,  must  be  a  showman. 
Unless  you  are  at  the  top  of  the  heap  all  the  time,  an 
idol  can  never  remain  an  idol  in  America.  Bobby  Jones 
for  a  while  was  America's  hero.  But  Bobby  was  smart 
and  stepped  down  from  the  pedestal  into  voluntary  ob- 
scurity, when  he  found  the  price  was  destroying  his 
happiness,  not  to  mention  his  health. 

And  now  comes  Howard  Hughes.  On  the  favorable 
side  of  this  young  man's  ledger  may  be  said  these  things: 
He  has  proved  that  he  can  "take  it"  in  a  competitive 
sense.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  beat  Hollywood 
at  its  own  game  and  produced  six  movies,  all  of  which 
were  money-makers.  He  is  a  good  mixer,  which  Lind- 
bergh never  was  and  never  will  be.  He  has  a  large  for- 
tune and  can  never  be  accused  of  selling  out  for  money 
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—a  nick  the  public  all  too  often  hacks  in  the  idol's  pedes- 
tal. He  was  able  to  leave  Hollywood  unspoiled— itself  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

On  the  side  of  the  ledger  against  which  a  question 
mark  must  be  placed  are  these  items:  Heretofore  he  has 
been  merely  Howard  Hughes,  just  a  wealthy  multimil- 
lionaire engineer— flier,  among  many  wealthy  fliers  and 
engineers.  Now  he  is  the  Howard  Hughes,  who  encircled 
the  world  in  less  than  four  days.  When  he  blew  his  nose 
as  Howard  Hughes,  sportsman  pilot,  nobody  gave  a 
damn.  When  the  Howard  Hughes  blows  his  nose,  it  be- 
comes news.  Heretofore  his  private  life  meant  little  to 
the  public  at  large.  His  previous  achievements  made  him 
known  only  to  specialized  groups.  Now  the  world  knows 
the  Howard  Hughes.  His  private  life  now  becomes 
America's  business,  under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
public  for  its  idols.  Heretofore  the  reports  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  Howard  Hughes,  sportsman  pilot,  with  Kath- 
arine Hepburn,  movie  star,  evoked  mild  interest.  Now 
it  becomes  a  breath-taking  romance  involving  the  How- 
ard Hughes,  America's  new  idol. 

Howard  Hughes,  sportsman  pilot,  was  free  to  come 
and  go  as  he  pleased.  The  Howard  Hughes  is,  from  now 
on,  a  marked  man  in  whatever  he  does,  wherever  he  goes, 
with  whomsoever  he  is  seen.  Heretofore,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  patience  of  Howard  Hughes,  millionaire 
sportsman  pilot,  to  be  tried  by  public  interest.  But  the 
patience  of  the  Howard  Hughes  will  be  tried  every  day. 

The  problem  that  the  Howard  Hughes  has  to  settle 
with  Howard  Hughes,  sportsman  pilot,  is:  Can  the 
Hughes  be  showman  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  curi- 
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osity  well  enough,  with  destroying  the  simple,  earnest, 
sincere  individuality  of  Howard  Hughes,  sportsman  pilot, 
until  another  idol  rises  to  capture  the  popular  fancy  and 
set  him  free? 

A  pilot,  commenting  on  the  fantastic  flight  of  Douglas 
Corrigan  from  New  York  to  Ireland,  had  this  to  say:  "I 
am  glad  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  not  too 
hard  on  him,  because  I  believe  that  ability  and  pennies 
should  have  recognition  along  with  ability  and  dollars." 

Ability  plus  pennies  equals  Corrigan.  Ability  plus  dol- 
lars equals  Howard  Hughes.  Howard  Hughes  will  always 
forge  ahead,  will  always  succeed,  will  always  be  able 
to  put  his  capabilities  to  the  best  use,  because  he  is  a  mil- 
lionaire and  has  the  money.  His  money  enabled  him  to 
contribute  the  results  of  his  genius  and  abilities  to  man- 
kind at  large  without  the  necessity  of  forcing  the  world 
by  means  of  a  stunt  to  accept  his  abilities. 

But  what  of  Douglas  Corrigan?  Today  we  make  much 
fuss  over  his  performance.  But  the  fuss  revolves  mostly 
around  his  feat  of  courage  as  an  individual.  We  concen- 
trate on  the  bizarre  features  of  his  flight,  the  spectacular, 
the  superficial.  We  dote  upon  his  personality.  The  fact 
that  he  is  an  Irish  lad  who  flew  to  Ireland,  was  scampish 
enough  to  pretend  his  compass  was  wrongly  set  and  was 
really  aiming  for  California,  impresses  us.  But  will  the 
American  aviation  industry  really  cut  through  this  fog 
of  superficialities  and  give  Corrigan  what  he  deserves— 
and  wants?  Will  the  American  aviation  industry  recog- 
nize the  young  man's  constructive  qualities  and  make  it 
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possible  for  him  to  give  them  full  play  to  the  benefit  of 
America  at  large? 

We,  as  a  people,  are  bitterly  cruel  to  our  heroes.  All 
too  often  we  forget  them  after  the  first  flush  of  excite- 
ment. We  shower  them  with  vaudeville  contracts,  rush 
after  them  for  personal  appearances,  wave  movie  con- 
tracts in  their  faces— but  how  often  do  those  with  abili- 
ties, but  possessing  only  pennies,  obtain  the  chance  to 
"make  good"?  Will  American  aviation  give  Corrigan 
"the  break"  that  he  rates,  or  will  he  sink  back  into  the 
rut  of  mediocrity  because  the  public  wants  its  public 
heroes  showy  and  spectacular? 

In  comparing  the  "breaks"  of  Lindbergh  and  Corri* 
gan,  the  parallel  ceases  to  be.  Lindbergh  was  originally 
backed  by  wealthy  men,  who  staked  him  to  a  ship  and 
to  all  the  preparation  costs.  Moreover,  his  father  was  a 
former  Congressman.  His  mother  a  school  teacher.  He 
was  a  mail  pilot  with  an  established  reputation  for  thor- 
oughness before  he  flew  to  Paris.  It  is  true  that  Lindbergh 
landed  "in  the  money"  after  he  made  his  flight;  it  is  true 
he  married  a  daughter  of  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
It  is  also  true  he  was  named  technical  advisor  to  many 
aeronautical  firms.  But  all  these  developments  which 
helped  to  foster  his  genius  to  the  benefit  of  American 
aviation,  cannot  obscure  the  fact  that  his  opportunities 
of  contact  before  he  made  his  flight  were  opportunities 
that  Corrigan  never  possessed. 

Corrigan  has  been  primarily  a  mechanic,  and  a  mag- 
nificent one.  He  taught  himself  to  fly.  A  mechanic's  call- 
ing offers  few  opportunities.  There  are  more  chances  for 
a  mechanic  to  stay  an  aviation  mechanic  than  there  are 
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for  him  to  go  up  the  ladder  through  sheer  unromantic, 
unspectacular  merit.  Corrigan,  the  jobless  welder  and 
expert  aviation  mechanic,  has  flown  nonstop  across  the 
country  from  West  to  East.  Now  he  has  flown  from 
New  York  to  Ireland.  Why?  Because  of  a  superb  faith 
in  his  own  ability  and  because  he  applied  his  ability  to 
keep  a  nine-year-old  plane  running  as  sweetly  and  per- 
fectly as  a  jeweled  watch. 

Will  American  aviation  make  it  possible  now  for  him 
to  develop  the  technical,  academic  background  to  aug- 
ment the  natural  ability  and  courage  that  the  man  seems 
to  possess? 

All  too  often  the  tragedy  is  that  a  person  who  has 
ability  but  possesses  only  pennies  is  passed  up  by  indus- 
try and  business  in  exchange  for  the  person  who  has  the 
ability,  but  possesses  the  dollars  to  publicize  that  ability. 
It  was  to  readjust  this  unbalanced  condition  that  Dr. 
Arthur  Morgan  established  his  Antioch  College.  But  you 
wouldn't  have  thought  Arthur  Morgan  rated  much  more 
than  a  crossing-sweeper  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  bounced 
him  for  refusing  to  be  another  "yes-man." 

Corrigan  is  no  mere  boy.  He's  thirty-one  years  old. 
He  has  been  in  the  aviation  game  for  twelve  years.  He 
must  have  struggled  hard  for  many  years.  He  was  not 
defeated  by  unemployment.  He  had  faith  in  himself. 
He  performed  a  job  on  his  own  initiative  because  no  one 
would  have  backed  him.  He  would  have  served  no  def- 
inite purpose— from  their  viewpoint— in  making  the 
flight  he  did  make.  Most  of  us  have  said  his  flight  was 
quite  useless  to  aviation.  To  all  outward  intents  and  pur- 
poses, it  would  seem  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  brought 
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out  sudden  general  recognition  of  the  basic  abilities  this 
lad  of  thirty-one  must  possess.  If  the  aviation  industry 
now  gives  him  "a  break"  to  develop  those  abilities  as  an 
engineer  that  seem  to  be  in  him,  but  so  far  untrained 
through  lack  of  opportunity,  then  the  flight  may  not 
have  been  so  fruitless  as  most  of  us  think  at  this  moment. 
If  the  Nation  could  produce  more  boys  who  struggled 
against  odds  such  as  this  lad,  determined  to  force  the 
world  to  recognize  their  abilities,  even  though  they  may 
have  only  pennies,  then  there  would  be  not  much  fur- 
ther worry  about  the  Nation's  future. 

It's  odd  how  Douglas  Corrigan  is  the  subject  of  all 
kinds  of  thumbnail  essays.  I  wonder  how  many  people 
have  stopped  to  realize  what  an  example  Corrigan  is  of 
an  art  that  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  America  today— 
the  art  of  being  thorough.  He  put  his  whole  machine 
together  himself.  He  was  thorough  enough  to  get  his 
motor  running  like  clockwork.  He  was  thorough  enough 
to  leave  California  and  fly  to  Ireland  on  the  results  of  his 
own  handiwork— mental  and  physical.  Corrigan  did  not 
leave  odd  jobs  to  somebody  else  to  accomplish  for  him. 

Fewer  people  make  their  own  clothes.  In  the  old  days, 
every  girl  was  brought  up  to  know  how  to  sew  and 
mend.  Nowadays,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  throw  the 
garment  away  and  buy  a  new  one.  We  want  pos- 
sessions, and  when  we  have  them  we  fail  to  value 
them.  What  of  the  old  art  of  preserving  fruits?  Nowa- 
days fewer  people  go  to  the  bother  of  standing  over 
a  fire  and  preserving  fruit  or  vegetables.  It  is  much  sim- 
pler to  go  out  and  buy  them  in  cans.  Too  few  people  will 
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put  the  time  and  effort  into  doing  a  good  job  any  more. 
They  prefer  to  let  some  one  else  do  the  work. 

In  the  old  days,  when  we  owned  automobiles,  we 
used  to  do  the  tinkering  around  the  cars  ourselves.  On 
a  Sunday  morning  the  head  of  the  house  usually  hauled 
out  the  hose  and  the  chamois  and  did  his  own  cleaning. 
What's  more,  he  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
doing  that  very  job.  Proud  he  was  to  drive  the  car  round 
to  the  front  door  and  hand  his  family  into  a  polished, 
spick  and  span  machine.  Nowadays  he  drives  it  around 
to  the  nearest  wash  station  and  pays  from  50  cents  to  a 
dollar  to  have  somebody  else  do  the  job. 

There  was  a  time  when,  if  the  family  was  setting  out 
for  a  Sunday  drive,  mother  made  a  picnic  luncheon  and 
took  it  along  with  them.  Now  the  practice  is  to  stop  at 
a  roadside  stand  and  fill  up  on  a  sandwich  and  swizzle 
down  some  cold  drink.  It's  all  much  easier,  even  if  little 
Willie  is  doubled  up  with  a  stomach  ache.  In  the  old 
days  every  one  used  to  wash  their  own  windows.  Now 
it  is  too  much  trouble  for  too  many  people.  Simpler  to 
call  up  the  window  washers  and  have  them  come  round. 
What  about  diaper  laundries?  What  about  dog  restaura- 
teurs who  serve  ready  prepared  meals  to  the  pets  of  the 
well-to-do,  who  have  grown  too  lazy  to  cut  up  the  meats 
for  their  dogs  themselves? 

Very  few  grown  women  wash  their  own  hair  nowa- 
days. The  old  curling  iron  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  is  simpler  to  go  out  and  pay  some  one  else  to  do  the 
job.  Tiny  children  are  yanked  to  the  hairdresser  nowa- 
days to  have  their  hair  washed  and  waved.  It's  too  much 
bother  for  the  parents  to  be  thorough  enough  to  take 
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time  and  do  the  job  at  home.  Nobody  seems  to  polish 
their  own  shoes  any  more.  It  is  easier  to  spend  10  cents 
to  have  some  one  else  do  the  job. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  almost  a  ritual  for  every 
man  to  shave  himself  when  he  arose  in  the  morning. 
Nowadays  the  barber  shops  are  cluttered  just  before 
morning  office  hours  with  men  being  shaved. 

Time  was  when  the  housewife  used  to  make  the  slip 
covers  for  the  furniture  herself.  Now  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  avoid  all  that  trouble,  buy  them  ready  made,  slip  them 
on  and  disregard  the  wrinkles  where  the  covers  do  not 
fit. 

It  is  true  that  having  so  many  things  done  nowadays 
that  we  used  to  do  ourselves,  has  given  employment  to 
a  great  many  people.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  we 
do  not  consider  these  items  from  that  angle,  but  rather 
from  the  view  of  saving  our  individual  selves  time  and 
labor,  and  principally  labor— or  the  trouble  of  troubling 
ourselves  to  do  the  jobs.  The  fact  also  remains  that  this 
is  an  excellent  way  for  a  nation  to  destroy  its  own  initia- 
tive. We  are  growing  close  to  the  danger  line  of  seeking 
others  to  do  the  little  jobs  for  us,  that  we  may  soon 
forget  how  to  accomplish  any  job  thoroughly  on  our 
own  ability. 

The  spirit  seems  to  be  "Get  the  job  over  and  done 
with,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  done  thoroughly." 
We  seem  to  be  glad  to  risk  having  a  job  done  poorly 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  do  it  ourselves.  We  give 
the  need  to  "save  time"  as  the  excuse.  Save  time  for 
what?  To  work  more  ourselves?  Seldom.  More  often  in 
an  anxiety  to  obtain  more  time  to  do  nothing.  Paradox- 
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ically  we  then  spend  that  time  complaining  how  poor  is 
the  quality  of  work  turned  out  today,  compared  to  the 
excellence  of  work  standards  of  the  past.  How  can  we 
expect  a  good  quality  from  others,  when  we  shirk  any 
effort  to  be  thorough  ourselves?  About  the  only  job  we 
don't  detail  to  some  one  else  is  idling.  That  is  an  accom- 
plishment at  which  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
proficient. 

Corrigan  learned  the  art  of  doing  the  tiniest  little  de- 
tails himself.  If  he  had  not  learned  the  art  of  being  thor- 
ough, he  never  would  have  arrived  in  Dublin. 

TRAVELER'S  AID 

I  doubt  whether  she  weighed  more  than  100  pounds, 
neat  and  trim  in  her  gray  uniform  and  little  overseas  cap 
perched  jauntily  upon  a  thatch  of  brown  hair.  Yet  she 
was  a  bundle  of  quiet  efficiency.  Scarcely  a  five-minute 
period  went  by  that  she  was  not  passing  down  the  aisle, 
a  smile  for  this  traveler,  a  nod  for  that  passenger,  an 
interrogating  "Are  you  comfortable?"  to  some  one  else. 
A  willing  pair  of  small,  but  firm  hands  would  pat  a  pil- 
low into  place  .  .  .  produce  a  rug  for  greater  warmth, 
riding,  as  we  were,  high  in  the  heavens  on  this  cold  Win- 
ter's day  .  .  .  adjust  the  air  scoop  overhead  to  our  lik- 
ing .  .  .  spread  a  cup  of  steaming  soup  and  succulent 
chicken  upon  a  metal  tray  across  a  lap.  Yes,  she  was 
courteous  Miss  Efficiency  herself! 

She  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  empty  chair  across  the  way 
and  smiled.  "How  much  flying  have  you  done?"  I  asked, 
as  we  rocketed  in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  the 
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Ohio  River  Valley,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  Cairo- 
bound. 

"Over  3000  hours,"  she  answered. 

"Like  it?"  I  queried. 

"Yes,  you  cover  the  country;  you  see  things,  and,  be- 
sides, it's  the  best  way  to  travel." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  a  crack-up  sometime?" 

She  laughed  heartily.  "No,"  she  replied.  "These  boys," 
she  waved  a  hand  in  the  general  direction  of  the  pilots' 
cockpit,  "are  the  best  that  come  in  the  game.  Truthfully, 
I  never  even  thought  about  a  crash.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  don't  have  time  to  worry  about  ourselves.  We're 
usually  too  busy  taking  care  of  the  passengers." 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  slid  by  underneath— with 
its  homes  under  water.  Flat  farm  lands  of  Ohio  .  .  . 
patches  of  brown  ...  a  few  trees  .  .  .  occasional  snow 
...  a  haze  of  smoke  ahead  .  .  .  Cincinnati  .  .  .  we 
circled,  dumbstruck  by  the  vista  of  destruction  laid  out 
below  us  .  .  .  then  on  down  the  river  ...  to  Louis- 
ville. The  sun  came  out,  its  rays  sparkled  on  red-yellow 
muddy  waters  .  .  .  water,  water,  water  everywhere 
.  .  .  it's  a  horrible  sight  to  see  a  whole  town  under  water 
like  that  .  .  .  desolation,  pestilence  .  .  .  homes  gone 
.  .  .  bodies  floating  on  the  current,  debris  piling  up 
against  submerged  obstructions  .  .  .  power  lines  down, 
no  lights,  no  steam,  no  smoke  .  .  .  just  a  city  of  watery 
death.  We  reporters  glued  our  noses  to  cabin  windows, 
shocked  out  of  the  proverbial  blase  newspaper  smugness, 
by  the  sight. 

"How  awful  to  have  to  die  like  that,"  said  little  Miss 
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Efficiency,  awestruck,  the  air  of  businesslike  bustle  dis- 
solving in  plain  feminine  horror. 

I  nodded  and  scribbled  a  note  or  two  to  preserve 
recollection  of  scenes  below.  "Think  of  what  it  must  be 
like  to  be  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  and  drowned,"  she 
went  on,  her  nose  pressed  against  the  window,  her  breath 
fogging  the  glass  in  a  tiny  cloud.  A  shudder  passed  over 
her.  "It  seems  almost  wrong  for  us  to  be  up  here,  safe 
and  warm— while  those  poor  souls  down  there  suffer." 

"This  is  the  first  time  you've  ever  seen  a  flood?"  I 
asked. 

She  nodded.  "This  is  the  first  special  I've  ever  been 
on." 

"Special?"  I  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"Special  flight,"  she  said.  "I've  always  been  on  a  regu- 
lar run  and  after  you've  been  over  a  regular  route  a 
few  times  you  get  so  used  to  the  country  below  you 
never  bother  about  looking  any  more." 

The  heavy  airliner  roared  on  .  .  .  Evansville,  Mound 
City,  Cairo  .  .  .  that  memorable  and  heroic  band  of 
men  who  fought  and  beat  Ole'  Man  River  and  saved 
that  city  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  mighty 
Mississippi  from  inundation  .  .  .  toward  St.  Louis  finally 
we  turned. 

"Gimme  a  table,"  I  said.  The  Miss  Average  Woman 
was  gone  and  Miss  Efficiency  reappeared.  I  went  to  work 
and  typed  a  story  ready  to  be  filed  when  we  set  down 
at  the  airport. 

That  night,  sitting  over  cups  of  coffee  with  the  gang 
and  the  crew,  we  talked  of  floods  and  flying. 

"I  still  can't  forget  those  poor  wretched  people  ma- 
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rooned  on  rooftops,  waiting  to  die  in  those  waters,"  said 
the  girl.  Several  of  us  nodded  silently,  her  words  bring- 
ing back  that  day's  scenes  of  devastation  and  ruin.  "I 
hope  I  don't  die  like  that,"  she  added. 

"You  won't,"  said  some  one  scornfully.  "You'll  prob- 
ably die  an  old  maid."  We  laughed— and  Fate  snickered, 
too. 

We  were  wrong.  She  died  just  two  months  later  .  .  . 
died  doing  her  job— taking  care  of  the  passengers. 

Stewardess  Doris  Hammons,  whom  we  twitted  as  a 
potential  "old  maid"  in  January,  was  the  same  Doris 
Hammons  who  cracked  up  with  twelve  other  humans  in 
a  crash  at  Pittsburgh. 

She  died,  poor  kid!  But  she  died  with  her  boots  on! 

Heard  and  observed  on  a  north-bound  Miami-Newark 
twenty-one-passenger  transport: 

An  Indian  Prince,  his  English  wife  and  child.  A  stout 
lady  in  a  black  polka-dot  dress,  with  bleached  blonde 
hair.  A  New  York  butter-and-egg  man  and  something 
with  him  which  looked  suspiciously  like  an  object  the  cat 
dragged  in!  A  business  man  with  ants  in  his  pants— or  so 
it  seemed.  A  New  York  newspaper  cartoonist.  Two 
young  men  dressed  like  fashion  plates— one  with  teeth 
which  stuck  out  like  the  molars  of  a  walrus  and  the  other 
about  six  feet  tall  and  about  as  wide  as  he  was  tall. 

"Shall  we  get  to  Richmond  on  time?"  the  business  man 
asked  the  steward.  Since  he  was  still  on  the  ground  at 
Miami  and  the  flight  had  not  begun,  the  steward  was 
expected  to  know  the  answer!  It  is  amazing  how  many 
people,  as  soon  as  they  climb  aboard  some  vehicle  of 
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transportation  rush  up  to  the  conductor  or  the  flight 
steward  and  demand  to  know  when  they  can  get  off. 

The  Indian  Prince,  desiring  if  possible  to  get  seats  for 
himself,  his  wife  and  child,  in  a  row  athwart  ship,  asked 
Young  Walrus  Teeth  if  he  would  object  to  moving  up 
one  seat  further  ahead,  since  he  was  traveling  solo. 

"Can't  reserve  seats  in  a  plane,  brother,"  said  Y.  W.  T. 
loftily. 

"I  know,"  answered  the  Indian,  "but  I  have  my  wife 
and  daughter  with  me  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind— I  thought  it  would  be  nice  if  some  one 
would  let  us  sit  all  together." 

"Why  don't  you  put  the  kid  up  in  that  front  seat?" 
asked  Y.  W.  T.  plaintively. 

"Would  you  mind?"  asked  the  Indian  still  standing, 
smiling  faintly. 

With  ill  grace  Y.  W.  T.  flounced  into  another  seat. 
Some  people  have  little  consideration  for  others— and 
apparently  none  at  all  when  they  get  away  from  home 
surroundings  and  go  traveling. 

Presently  Y.  W.  T.  and  the  Big  Balloon  walked  down 
the  aisle,  toward  the  after  end  of  the  passenger  cabin, 
stood  on  the  steward's  toes  in  front  of  his  buffet  and 
conversed  loudly.  The  conversation  ran  something  like 
this: 

"Great  ships  these,  aren't  they?"  .  .  .  "Naw,  wait 
till  the  four-motor  jobs  get  here,  you'll  see  sumpin  then, 
boy!"  .  .  .  "Where  you  been,  Miami? "  .  .  .  "No,  over 
at  Nassau  .  .  .  have  some  nice  friends  there  .  .  .  know 
Ike  Pufflnsky!  You  don't!  Say,  you  must  .  .  .  he's  got 
that  great  big  house  and  the  big  yacht.  .  .  .  Oh,  we 
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went  everywhere  .  .  .  had  a  great  time.  .  .  .  Yes,  flew 
over  from  Nassau.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  fly  all  the  time  .  .  .  noth- 
ing to  it."  .  .  .  "Do  you  know  the  pilot  on  this  ship?" 
"Oh,  yes,  know  'em  all  .  .  .  great  boys."  "When 
do  we  get  to  Savannah,  steward?  .  .  .  Making  time,  I'll 
say  we  are.  .  .  .  Some  ship  .  .  .  great  ships,  these  .  .  . 
air  sick?  .  .  .  No  siree,  too  old  a  hand  at  this  way  of 
traveling.  .  .  .  When  do  we  get  to  Richmond,  steward? 
.  .  .  headwinds?  .  .  .  why  don't  the  pilot  get  up 
higher?" 

By  this  time  I  get  out  paper  and  pencil,  and,  inasmuch 
as  passengers  are  requested  to  make  any  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  service,  I  wrote  the  following:  "Sug- 
gestion for  improvement  of  service— Paint  a  sign  on  the 
inside  of  the  cabin  entrance  door:  'Passengers  must  not 
congregate  and  stand  in  this  areaway.  Their  presence 
otherwise  obstructs  the  steward  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  Their  conversation  often  annoys  other  pas- 
sengers in  the  rear  seats.'  " 

I  hand  it  to  the  steward.  He  reads  and  grins.  "I'll  turn 
it  in,  sir,  with  my  report."  The  Two  Windbags  depart. 
Relief  spreads  on  several  surrounding  faces. 

From  Jacksonville,  to  Savannah,  to  Richmond,  the  air 
becomes  a  trifle  rough.  Dinner  is  served  after  Savannah. 
It  tastes  good,  touches  the  spot.  The  steward  comes  by, 
with  a  smile  twitching  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  is 
an  excellent  man  and  came  from  the  sea. 

"Those  two  gentlemen  who  had  such  a  pleasant  con- 
versation back  here,  sir." 

"Yes?"  said  I. 

"They  are  such  old-time  air  travelers  that  they  are 
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two  of  eight  who  passed  up  their  dinners,  sir.  They  are 
lying  down,  sir!"  His  grin  widened.  So  did  mine. 

The  Indian  Prince,  his  wife  and  child  never  moved  for 
900  miles.  Europeans  are  good  travelers.  When  we  travel, 
most  of  us  expect  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  service  for 
a  dime.  The  lady  with  the  polka-dot  dress  went  for 
a  walk  when  we  landed  at  Jacksonville.  "Uh!"  she 
squeaked,  "I  just  can't  stand  it  any  longer!  I  just  can't! " 

"What  is  it,  madam?"  asked  the  steward  anxiously. 

"My  feet,"  she  cried.  "They  are  too  hot.  They  get 
hotter  and  hotter.  It  must  be  the  exhaust  pipe  running 
right  under  my  feet.  Can't  you  ask  the  pilot  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Uh!  I  can't  stand  it!"  And  she  waddled 
away. 

Near  Richmond  she  buzzed  the  buzzer.  "Yes,  madam," 
said  the  steward. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  heat  in  this  plane?  My 
feet  are  frightfully  cold.  They're  numb.  Can't  you  do 
something  about  it.  Ask  the  pilot? " 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  the  steward,  and  without  the 
twitch  of  an  eyelid  disappeared  into  the  pilot's  cabin. 
A  second  later  he  returned,  said  the  pilot  had  promised 
to  do  his  best  to  make  her  tootsies  warm  again  and  in  the 
meantime,  suggested  the  warm  folds  of  a  rug. 

"Gonna  stop  at  Savannah?"  asked  the  cartoonist. 
"Only  for  a  moment,  sir!"  "Gotta  send  a  telegram."  "No 
time  for  that,  sir."  "Gotta  get  off  somehow."  "Very 
good,  sir." 

Ship  lands  at  Savannah,  motors  keep  running.  "Have 
I  time  to  send  a  telegram?"  says  the  cartoonist.  " 'Fraid 
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not,  sir."  Cartoonist  falls  back  disconsolately.  It's  hard 
to  convince  some  people. 

"Please  remain  seated  until  the  engines  stop,"  calls  the 
steward.  "The  plane  will  be  on  the  ground  fifteen 
minutes."  This  at  Richmond.  One  of  the  Wind  Bass 
from  Brooklyn  rushes  up.  "How  long  are  we  going  to 
be  here,  steward?"  I  wonder  the  steward  doesn't  smack 
him— hard.  What  patience  these  fellows  have! 

Due  to  headwinds  the  ship  was  fifty  minutes  late  out 
of  Richmond,  Newark-bound.  The  Business  Man,  with 
the  ants  raging  furiously  in  his  pants,  complained  bit- 
terly. From  his  tone,  you  might  have  thought  fate  had  it 
in  for  him,  and  him  alone.  Climbing  aboard  a  train  to 
finish  the  journey  home,  we  were  held  up  in  the  ves- 
tibule by  a  man  who  had  just  climbed  aboard  ahead  of 
us.  "Will  we  be  on  time  in  Pittsburgh  tomorrow?"  he 
wanted  to  know.  If  most  people  knew  how  lunatic  they 
sound  when  propounding  their  silly  questions  while 
traveling  they  would  keep  their  mouths  closed  forever— 
maybe! 

Yes,  we  have  the  best  transport  vehicles  in  the  world, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  use  them  every 
day  and  yet  we  complain  and  complain  and  complain. 
Human  beings  are  the  oddest  animals  in  the  world. 

The  more  I  jump  from  place  to  place  by  airplane  the 
more  convinced  I  become  that  eventually  most  of  the 
commercial  air  lines  of  the  United  States  will  employ 
stewards  to  take  care  of  their  passenger  service.  This, 
I  know,  will  put  me  in  wrong  with  that  gallant  band 
of  girls  who  ride  thousands  of  miles  in  the  clouds  every 
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year  along  the  commercial  airlanes.  To  favor  stewards 
is  not  to  say  that  stewardesses  of  the  Nation's  air  trans- 
ports are  inefficient.  On  the  contrary,  these  girls  have 
written  a  glorious  chapter  in  American  commercial 
aviation  history.  Their  bravery  in  times  of  emergency 
has  been  proved  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt.  Their 
kindness  and  courtesy  is  beyond  question.  But  today 
air  transport  has  grown  out  of  the  short-pants  stage, 
where  it  must  resort  to  synthetic  means  to  attract  pas- 
sengers. 

Nothing  delights  me  more  than  to  hear  the  stewards 
on  one  of  the  great  eastern  airlines,  for  instance,  take 
the  names  of  passengers  as  the  latter  step  aboard  at  every 
airport  at  which  a  scheduled  stop  is  made.  Neat,  snappy, 
yet  with  first-class  crew-like  efficiency,  they  ask  crisply: 
"Name,  please,  sir?"  You  answer  and  offer  your  ticket. 
"No,  sir,  thank  you.  I  already  have  your  ticket,"  shoots 
the  answer  right  back.  You  hesitate,  looking  up  the 
aisle,  fumbling  with  your  coat  or  scarf.  "Take  your 
seats,  please,"  comes  the  steward's  voice  promptly.  "I 
will  take  your  hat  and  coat  in  just  a  moment,  sir!"  It  is 
a  voice  of  quiet  authority  and  discipline  that  you  hear 
and  automatically  you  obey. 

It's  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  you  should  expect  to 
find  aboard  a  well-run  ship  of  any  kind,  be  it  a  transport 
in  the  air,  a  transport  on  the  ground  or  a  transport  on 
the  water.  It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  not  only  confidence 
but  also  that  here  is  a  service  at  your  disposal  that  is 
definite,  tangible  and  thorough.  You  ask  for  something 
and  you  get  it— pronto.  If  that  for  which  you  ask  is 
not  obtainable,  you  are  told  so— promptly,  but  with 
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courtesy.  Most  of  the  stewards  on  this  line,  I  find,  have 
a  definite  goal  in  mind.  Some  of  them  are  pilots  in  their 
own  right.  All  of  them  figure  the  jobs  they  hold  form 
the  basis  of  a  career.  They  show  intense  interest  in  the 
work  they  do,  the  logs  they  keep,  the  reports  they  fill 
out,  the  notations  they  make.  Ask  any  one  of  them  over 
what  place  you  happen  to  be  flying  at  some  particular 
time  and  you'll  be  told  without  any  humming  and  haw- 
ing, or  "Wait-I'll-ask-the-pilot"  business. 

So  many  of  the  stewardesses  meet  the  pilot  "boy 
friend,"  marry  and  leave  the  service.  That  means  that 
the  company's  investment  of  training,  amounting  to 
plenty  of  dollars  by  the  time  one  totals  up  all  steward- 
esses employed  on  one  air  line,  is  lost.  A  new  girl  has 
to  be  found,  trained,  put  on  the  job— and  there's  no 
telling  when  she  may  marry  and  quit.  Not  so  with  stew- 
ards. If  they  marry  they  have  added  responsibility. 
They  know  they  have  to  stick  to  the  job  even  more 
closely  to  earn  a  continued  living  for  themselves  and 
their  wives.  They  therefore  look  ahead  and  figure  the 
job  as  a  career. 

Commercial  air  transport  nowadays  lies  in  the  com- 
ing career  of  the  passenger  service  department.  More 
passengers  will  be  carried  in  the  days  to  come  as  planes 
grow  larger  and  larger.  Four-engined  ships  are  almost 
here,  as  it  is,  capable  of  carrying  thirty  or  forty  passen- 
gers. That  number  of  passengers,  demanding  service  and 
attention,  should  keep  a  steward  stepping  all  the  time. 

These  stewards  are  smart  enough  to  recognize  what 
lies  ahead.  They  figure  that  if  they  stick  to  the  job 
and  make  a  career  out  of  passenger  service  problems, 
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one  day  they  may  work  up  to  the  top-flight  job  of 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent  of  passenger 
service  of  the  line  that  employs  them.  That  is  why  I 
think  this  particular  air  line  is  one  jump  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  air  transport  companies  on  the  matter  of 
catering  to  passengers.  In  the  days  ahead,  with  larger 
and  faster  equipment,  this  line  will  have  an  organization 
of  stewards  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  men  who  have 
made  a  technical  business  of  studying  passengers'  wants 
and  comforts  and  passenger  psychology.  That  means 
efficiency  which  sells  any  public  carrier  to  the  public. 
It's  just  smart  business,  that's  all. 

I  once  saw  a  steward  handle  a  drunk.  He  did  it  in 
masterly  fashion  and  certainly  no  girl  could  have  coped 
with  the  problem.  The  passenger  virtually  passed  out 
cold  in  the  air,  but  revived  on  reaching  ground  level. 
His  destination  was  Baltimore,  but  he  was  sufficiently 
stupefied  to  loll,  like  a  sack  of  potatoes,  in  his  chair 
and  refuse  to  get  out.  Inasmuch  as  trouble  always  occurs 
if  one  takes  a  passenger  beyond  his  destination,  and 
other  passengers  were  becoming  impatient  to  depart, 
the  steward  called  the  co-pilot  and  together  they  lifted 
the  befuddled  soak  to  his  feet,  quietly  but  firmly  with 
a  hand  under  each  armpit,  propelled  him  down  the  aisle 
and  out  of  the  ship.  It  was  done  neatly,  without  fuss 
or  annoyance  to  others.  And  had  there  been  fisticuffs 
the  drunk  would  have  still  found  himself  outside  the 
ship  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate.  It  was  a  man's 
job  to  begin  with,  so  the  more  passengers  there  are  in 
the  bigger  air  transports  in  the  days  to  come,  the  more 
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I  am  convinced  it  is  a  man's  job  to  cater  to  them  in  the 
capacity  of  flight  steward. 

Some  bright  personnel  official  on  one  of  the  great 
eastern  railroads  has  decided  that  no  one  can  be  com- 
fortable or  digest  his  meal  in  the  future  without  being 
fussed  over  by  a  bevy  of  mincing  females,  logged  under 
the  title  of  "dining-car  hostesses."  The  "requirements  of 
the  job  are:  Height,  5  feet  7  inches  to  5  feet  10  inches; 
age,  24  to  35;  weight,  115  to  135  pounds.  Candidates 
must  be  unmarried.  College  graduates  preferred.  They 
must  pass  a  personality  test,  must  learn  correct  diction, 
how  to  greet  incoming  diners,  how  to  make  menu  sug- 
gestions, how  to  keep  tabs  on  cooks  and  waiters." 

Take  a  look  at  those  requirements.  If  they  do  not 
constitute  a  tacit  admission  that  the  bright  young  rail- 
road men  are  not  trying  to  supply  service  but  a  sort  of 
glorified  night  club  air,  then  I  don't  know  what  else 
they  could  admit.  There  is  no  better  service  in  the  world 
rendered  than  that  now  given  by  dining-car  stewards, 
waiters  and  porters  on  American  railroad  trains.  Their 
training  schools  are  exacting.  Their  years  of  apprentice- 
ship are  rigorous.  Their  courtesy  and  quiet  efficiency 
meet  the  approval  of  every  foreigner  who  travels  the 
American  trains. 

If  it  is  basically  service  that  the  bright  young  v-p's 
of  "personality-plus"  think  the  railroads  want  from  their 
college  blondes,  then  why  demand  bust  measurements, 
hip  sizes,  and  an  unctuous  personality  that  makes  one 
want  to  leap  out  of  the  window  at  the  next  bridge  to 
get  away  from  it  all? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  hostess  racket  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  has  become  another  characteristic  na- 
tionalism. In  a  night  club  admittedly  one  expects  to  be 
greeted  by  a  hostess.  But  now  you  can't  go  anywhere, 
it  seems,  unless  some  mincing  female,  with  personality 
plus,  a  mannequin's  figure  and  a  frozen  smile,  comes 
waltzing  up  to  take  you  by  the  hand— you're  not  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  walk  alone— fuss  over  you  as  you 
sit  down  and  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  eat.  If  they 
are  now  to  be  scattered  through  the  railroad  trains  of 
America,  then  me  for  the  automobile  again,  notwith- 
standing all  the  crazy  galoots  who  may  run  one  into 
the  lamppost  and  break  one's  neck  passing  on  the  corners. 

I  think  99  per  cent  of  the  traveling  population  can 
still  take  care  of  itself.  I  object  to  being  forced  to 
put  forth  the  effort  to  be  polite,  grin  and  chatter  im- 
becile inanities  with  a  bleached  blonde  who  rattles  off 
diction-school  "cawn'ts"  at  a  time  when  I  don't  want 
to  talk.  And  yet,  if  I  don't  grin  and  answer  enthusiasti- 
cally "Rawther!"  and  intone  "By  Jove,  isn't  it  hot,  eh, 
what!"  I'm  marked  down  as  a  rude,  a  boor  and  a  grouch 
and  get  no  attention.  Against  my  will  and  utterly  un- 
fairly, I  am  promptly  put  on  the  defensive.  I'm  quite 
able  to  ring  for  the  porter  or  the  waiter  if  I  want  him. 
I'm  quite  well  able  to  read  the  menu  myself  and  decide 
what  I  want  to  eat,  without  being  told  that  I've  got  to 
eat  something  else.  And  I  dare  say  99  per  cent  of  the 
rest  of  the  railroad  travelers  of  America  are  just  as 
capable  and  probably  more  so. 

Women  are  always  personal  in  their  relationships,  be 
they  either  with  men  or  women.   And  hostesses  are 
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women.  In  addition  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  be 
superpolite  to  the  gents.  To  put  forth  the  effort  to  re- 
turn the  play  is  bad  enough  in  a  night  club.  If  we  now 
have  to  begin  to  play  up  to  the  gals  when  we  get  on  a 
railroad  train,  some  of  the  dear  things  are  likely  to  be 
bounced  with  a  verbal  flea  in  their  pretty  ears. 

Give  me  every  time  the  quiet  and  rapid  efficiency  of 
the  average  dining-car  waiter,  than  the  gushing  "How 
are  you  today?  We  have  some  nice  pork  chops  and  as- 
paragus waiting  for  you  on  our  menu!"  accompanied 
by  a  cute  little  smirk  and  a  whiff  of  fancy  perfume. 
The  good  basic  principle  of  kindness  and  service,  the 
unobtrusive  kind,  has  always  been  a  joy  to  any  one. 
That's  the  kind  of  service  the  porters  and  waiters  on 
the  parlor  cars  and  dining  cars  of  the  Nation's  railroads 
have  given  the  traveling  public  for  years. 

The  sex-minded  personnel  vice  presidents  of  the  rail- 
roads, who  want  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  this  great 
pleasant  and  traditional  characteristic  of  American  trains 
to  substitute  a  superpersonal,  superficial,  artificial,  un- 
wanted, irksome,  annoying,  simpering,  supergracious, 
overdone  attention,  will  drive  me  into  the  baggage  car 
yet.  The  railroads  that  are  planning  to  dress  their  din- 
ing cars  with  night  club  atmosphere,  are  said  to  be 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  hostesses  on  the  airlines. 
They  forget  that  airlines  must  consider  the  weight 
and  height  of  employes  aboard,  and  that's  one  reason 
why  they  pick  women.  Also  airline  hostesses  are  pri- 
marily nurses,  whose  services  are  required  often  to  treat 
airsick  passengers,  and  they  aren't  put  on  the  transports 
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with  the  primary  objective  of  catching  the  gentleman 
customers. 


SICKNESS 

I  sometimes  wish  that  each  one  of  us  who  enjoys 
normal  good  health  could  be  forced  to  spend  a  week 
in  bed.  In  the  solitude  of  confinement  we  might  learn: 

That  the  little  annoyances  of  everyday  life  fade  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  basic  principle  of 
the  joy  of  living. 

That  the  basis  of  your  relationship  with  other  people 
is  to  first  get  straight  with  yourself. 

That  when  we  are  away  from  all  the  superficial 
things  of  the  world  which  tend  to  color  our  daily  living 
we  begin  to  find  out  how  we  as  an  individual  fit  into 
the  picture  of  the  world  and  not  how  the  other  guy  fits. 

That  the  big  events  of  the  world;  the  things  that  hap- 
pen and  the  things  that  people  do  assume  little  impor- 
tance when  stacked  alongside  the  question  of  individual 
health. 

That  we  never  take  time  to  recognize  the  glories  and 
the  beauties  of  Nature  until  we  lie  flat  and  gaze  out  of 
a  window  watching  the  quiverings  of  a  green  leaf,  the 
vitality  of  a  bird  as  he  hops  from  bough  to  bough,  or 
the  tranquillity  of  an  azure  blue  sky. 

That  not  until  we  are  deprived  of  its  use  do  we  ever 
realize  what  a  miracle  of  organism  and  machinery  is 
the  human  body. 

That  we  would  never  use  a  piece  of  man-made  ma- 
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chinerv  composed  of  steel  and  iron  as  we  do  our  bodies. 
We  would  never  race  that  piece  of  mechanism  day  and 
night  for  months,  sometimes  years  on  end,  without  oiling 
it,  lubricating  it  and  caring  for  it.  Yet  countless  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  are  just  that  careless  with  their 
bodies.  Then  we  wonder  why  the  human  machinery 
breaks  down. 

That  if  you  build  up  a  sane  philosophy  of  life,  a  phi- 
losophy of  give  and  take,  it  will  carry  you  through 
almost  any  trouble. 

That  we  basically  only  matter  in  life  in  so  far  as  we 
are  helpful  to  other  people.  If  you  are  fortified  spir- 
itually, the  material  takes  care  of  itself,  for  by  that  time 
one  realizes  how  little  wealth  and  great  gobs  of  money 
mean. 

That  it  is  better  to  die  and  leave  behind  you  the 
thought  that  you  were  loved  by  your  friends  and  were 
needed  by  them,  than  to  have  accumulated  great  wealth 
and  to  have  been  friendless,  hated  and  feared. 

That  mechanical  contrivances  become  unimportant 
when  you  are  confined  to  bed.  Your  car  remains  in  the 
garage,  you  don't  want  to  talk  on  the  phone,  and  the 
instruments  and  inventions  which  you  felt  you  had  to 
use  every  day,  are  forgotten. 

That  you  realize  it  is  yourself  and  what  is  inside 
that  counts. 

That  jobs  may  be  supplementary  to  our  basic  happi- 
ness, but,  even  so,  they  cannot  form  the  greater  part  of 
our  fife,  because  we  cannot  work  twenty-four  hours 
around  the  clock  forever. 

That  if  when  we  stop  working  we  cannot  be  alone, 
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but  must  always  keep  on  going,  going,  going,  then  we 
are  pretty  much  of  a  failure. 

That  those  around  us  are  just  as  much  absorbed  in 
their  own  particular  problems  as  we  are  in  our  own 
and  are  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  we 
demand  for  ourselves. 

That  finally,  the  world  is  a  pretty  good  place  to  live 
in  and  to  work  in,  and  perhaps  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  world,  but  with  ourselves,  if  we  would  only  have 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  recognize  that  fact  and  admit 
it  sometimes. 

We  are  great  cowards  when  it  comes  to  physical  pain 
—at  least,  those  of  us  who  are  grown-ups.  I  have  been 
confined  to  home  and  mostly  to  bed  by  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  spot  of  pleurisy.  It  all  came  from  the  usual, 
silly  way  these  things  begin— becoming  overheated  and 
then  standing  in  the  line  of  some  draft.  At  any  rate  many 
of  my  friends  have  had  pleurisy.  My  wife  once  missed 
death  by  a  narrow  margin  from  pneumonia  which  began 
with  pleurisy.  Many  a  time  in  years  gone  by  have  I 
written  a  piece  for  the  obit  column  of  some  one  passing 
on  because  of  pleural  pneumonia.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  I've  ever  tried  it.  I  hope  it  is  the  last. 

The  first  morning,  after  a  night  of  having  eaten  a 
most  fancy  assortment  of  pills,  with  a  tongue  that  felt 
like  sandpaper  and  a  disposition  that  was  about  the 
vilest  of  the  vile,  I  poured  out  a  tale  of  plaintive  woe 
to  the  doctor  when  he  arrived  with  his  bag  of  bottles, 
pills,  adhesive  tape,  listening  apparatus  and  what  not. 

The  strapping  of  tape  around  my  chest  was  not  far 
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enough  down!  Couldn't  he  put  some  more  on?  The 
stabs  of  pain  seemed  to  have  moved  round  the  back  a 
little.  What  was  he  going  to  do  about  that?  I  couldn't 
lie  on  my  side,  or  my  back,  or  my  front,  so  I  had  to  sit 
up  and  sleep  with  chin  on  chest,  for  relief.  What  was 
he  going  to  do  about  that?  Why  did  the  temperature 
go  up  and  then  down  and  then  up?  Why  did  he  keep 
the  thermometer  in  my  mouth  two  minutes,  when  it 
said  only  "one  minute"  in  print  on  the  thin  glass  col- 
umn? Why  was  it  so  hot— the  weather,  I  meant,  any- 
way? Didn't  he  know  I  was  in  great  pain?  He  grinned. 
Enormous  pain?  He  rummaged  in  his  black  bag.  To  be 
so  blandly  ignored  when  I  writhed  in  agony,  made  me 
mad.  "Helluva  pain!" 

I  roared— or  at  least  intended  to  roar.  The  noise,  how- 
ever, was  cut  short  by  a  hot  stab  in  my  side  from  the 
inflamed  spot.  I  feebly  grabbed  the  side,  lifted  my  eyes 
upward  and  tried  my  best  to  look  the  mid- Victorian 
hero  of  nerve-shaking  tragedy  gasping  his  last,  just  be- 
fore the  curtain  falls. 

"We  talk  about  pain,"  said  the  doctor,  seemingly  not 
the  least  alarmed  (curses!).  "Children  have  us  beaten  a 
mile." 

"How?"  said  I  weakly  but  with  cautiously  controlled 
curiosity. 

These  are  the  tales  he  told  me: 

A  little  boy  of  eight  jumped  off  a  fence.  As  he  landed 
his  tongue  was  between  his  teeth.  The  jar  snapped  them 
together  and  two-thirds  of  his  tongue  was  bitten  in  two. 
They  brought  him  to  the  doctor.  A  couple  of  stitches 
were  needed  to  hold  the  pieces  together.  The  boy  stuck 
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out  his  tongue,  as  ordered.  Not  a  sound  did  he  utter 
as  the  needle  sewed  the  two  pieces  of  sensitive  flesh  to- 
gether. Not  a  move  did  he  make. 

"What  a  spunky  little  lad  you  are,"  said  the  doctor 
as  the  operation  was  finished.  "You  never  made  a 
sound." 

"Aw,  doc,"  blurted  out  the  boy,  "how  could  I  yell 
with  my  tongue  sticking  out  and  you  having  a  hold  of 
it?" 

A  little  boy  gashed  his  head  on  a  wall.  He  opened 
up  a  four-  or  five-inch  wound.  The  blood  made  him 
quite  a  gruesome  sight.  The  father  accompanied  his  son. 
When  it  came  to  stitching  up  the  wound,  the  father 
preferred  to  leave  the  room.  When  the  stitching  was 
over,  he  returned.  As  he  did  so,  his  young  son's  treble 
voice  piped  up:  "Say,  Pop,  what's  the  matter?  Can't 
you  take  it?" 

Another  little  boy  of  five  had  a  score  of  sore  spots 
on  his  body  from  a  skin  disease  picked  up  from  a  pet 
dog.  The  doctor  elected  to  cure  them  by  burning  each 
with  silver  nitrate,  but,  before  commencing,  explained 
that  the  process  was  mighty  painful  and  that  a  nurse 
might  be  helpful.  Neither  boy  nor  his  mother  thought 
much  of  the  idea.  So  the  doctor  went  to  work  with 
his  needle  and  his  nitrate.  Twenty-four  times  he  burned 
the  boy,  and  when  he  straightened  up,  thinking  his  job 
done,  the  child  held  out  one  arm  and  said:  "Here,  doc- 
tor! Here's  one  you  forgot!" 

When  my  doctor  had  driven  off,  I  felt  properly 
ashamed.  But  then  I  thought— and  realized  that  the  dif- 
ference between  children  and  grown-ups  on  the  matter 
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of  pain  is  that,  while  pain  is  equally  painful  to  both, 
children  have  more  courage— but  as  you  grow  older  you 
want  things  made  softer  and  easier.  Probably  the  rea- 
son children  have  more  courage  is  because  of  the  faith 
they  have  in  the  people  around  them.  They  are  young 
enough  to  believe  things  are  being  done  for  them  and 
for  their  own  good.  Only  when  we  grow  up  do  we 
realize  how  cruel  is  human  nature. 

We  grown-ups  always  blame  some  one  or  something 
for  the  pain  we  suffer.  As  we  mature,  our  ego  becomes 
greater  and  disaster  and  pain  always  seem  to  be  mali- 
ciously directed  against  us.  Most  of  us  fail  to  recognize 
that  only  by  enduring  pain  and  using  a  little  stoicism 
does  one  develop  spiritually  and  in  depth  of  being. 

MR.  AND  MRS. 

We  in  America  snicker  at  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
tinental men  of  Europe  interest  themselves  in  the  clothes 
their  women  wear,  but  if  we  men  snickered  less  and 
developed  some  of  the  same  habits,  United  States  women 
might  dress  more  as  individualists  with  clothes  befitting 
their  individual  personalities,  their  ages  and  the  eras  to 
which  they  belong,  instead  of  appearing  as  though  they 
had  all  been  ground  out  of  the  end  of  a  mass-production 
machine. 

United  States  women  spend  more  money  and  time 
on  their  clothes  than  the  women  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world— and  I  have  lived  in  thirteen  nations- 
yet  if  you  cut  off  the  heads  of  90  per  cent  of  the  women 
you  see  on  the  average  main  stem  of  the  average  city  of 
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the  country  and  stood  their  bodies  up  in  a  row  you'd 
be  almost  willing  to  bet  their  clothes  came  out  of  the 
same  mold.  And  American  men  are  mostly  to  blame. 
First,  the  American  man  has  never  learned  the  art  of 
leisure  like  the  European  male.  Second,  he's  always  been 
too  busy  trying  to  make  money  to  find  time  to  bother 
even  about  his  own  clothes,  let  along  interesting  him- 
self in  what  his  women  wear.  What  has  happened? 
United  States  women,  left  to  buy  their  hats  and  their 
dresses,  their  coats  and  their  shoes  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, shop  with  an  eye  to  pleasing  not  their  men  but 
other  women. 

Stylists  complain  that  United  States  women  bustle 
into  a  shop,  see  a  dress  upon  a  model  and  instantly  de- 
mand it  for  themselves,  not  on  the  basis  of  whether  it 
fits  their  personality  or  their  figure,  but  because  it 
looks  well  on  the  model.  It's  the  dress  that  appeals  to 
them,  not  the  far  more  important  fact  of  whether  that 
dress  looks  well  on  them.  Short  women,  fat  women, 
stumpy  women  you  see  day  after  day  chugging  along 
bravely  in  some  closely  wrapped  garment  or  a  slinky 
gown  which  can  look  well  only  on  a  slim-figured  girl. 
What  of  the  present  feminine  fashion— wide  square 
shoulders?  It's  the  fashion— the  popular  thing  for  the 
moment— and  so,  while  the  slim  girls  get  away  with  it, 
stumpy  girls  look  like  miniature  tanks,  with  their  shoul- 
ders all  out  of  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  bodies. 

Few  American  men  have  the  nerve  to  tell  their  women 
that  they  are  funny  looking  in  this  or  that  get-up,  for, 
poor  souls,  they'll  live  to  regret  it— and  how!  Yet  United 
States  women  surely  make  a  big  mistake  in  not  encour- 
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aging  their  men  folk  to  be  honest,  frank  and  interested, 
for  the  men  are  the  ones  they  should  please  first  and 
foremost. 

Every  age  of  woman  can  be  a  triumph  if  women  only 
stick  to  the  age  and  the  era  to  which  they  belong.  No 
matter  how  young  the  clothes  may  be  in  style,  they 
can't  hide  the  bulges,  sagging  jaws,  rubbery  ankles  and 
unsteady  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  properly  gowned, 
these  faults  become  secondary  in  the  general  picture  the 
man  sees  as  he  views  that  woman.  Putting  a  beautiful 
frame  on  a  doubtful  painting  simply  makes  the  short- 
comings of  the  picture  stand  out  the  more. 

Extremes,  instead  of  enhancing  charms,  illuminate 
those  things  which  should  be  hidden  or  camouflaged. 
The  woman  who  is  the  best  dressed  is  the  woman  whose 
apparel  a  man  cannot  remember.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
United  States  women  do  not  play  up  that  which  will 
bring  out  their  own  personality,  but  rather  more  often 
things  which  will  cause  others  to  stare.  And  the  United 
States  male,  who  has  never  been  encouraged  by  his 
women  to  take  an  interest  in  their  clothes,  never  gives 
suggestions  for  fear  his  life  would  be  forfeit,  fondly 
believes  that  when  others  stare  at  his  companion  they 
do  so  because  her  dishpan  hat  on  a  pudding  face,  or  a 
silver-metal  bodice  on  a  pouter-pigeon  bosom  must  re- 
flect up-to-the-minute  style  and,  therefore,  prosperity. 

So  many  women  are  filled  with  personality,  yet  it  is 
dulled  and  blunted  by  their  slavery  to  mass-fashion 
manias.  Every  woman  in  the  world  has  her  own  person- 
ality, peculiar  unto  herself.  The  male  of  the  species  is 
her  game.  If  she  tried  to  find  clothes  that  fitted  that 
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individuality— instead  of  clapping  on  some  ludicrous  bon- 
net with  a  yard  of  ribbon  hanging  down  the  back  and  the 
front  end  cocked  over  one  eye  just  because  everybody 
else  is  doing  the  same  thing— she  would  be  amazed  to 
find  how  much  more  successful  she  might  be. 

It's  up  to  the  men  to  speak  up  when  they  know  their 
wives  or  their  girls  are  all  dressed  up  like  a  New  Year 
shooter,  and  it's  up  to  United  States  women  to  encour- 
age that  interest. 

Is  a  father's  love  equal  to  a  mother's  love? 

Judge  Michael  Angelo  Musmanno,  of  Pittsburgh, 
thinks  so  and  accordingly  awarded  custody  of  a  6-year- 
old  boy  to  an  aunt  "until  such  time  as  the  father  acquires 
a  home  of  his  own."  In  his  decision  he  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  a  mother's  love  is  celebrated  by  song,  poetry, 
verse,  music  and  oratory,  yet  a  father's  love,  not  so 
widely  heralded,  is  just  as  intense.  Here  is  a  question  of 
human  interest.  The  women  will  not  agree  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Judge  and  the  men  will. 

The  chief  reason,  I  think,  why  people  say  that  fathers 
do  not  care  for  their  children  as  much  as  mothers,  is 
because  the  job  of  earning  a  living  for  his  family  de- 
prives him  of  the  personal  touch  with  his  children.  That 
does  not  mean,  per  se,  that  he  is  less  interested  than  their 
mother  in  his  children.  It  simply  means  that  he  is  more 
concerned  in  making  an  adequate  living  for  them. 

A  mother's  love  may  be  the  object  of  adulation  down 
through  the  ages,  but  basically  it  is  a  selfish  love.  Women 
want  people  to  depend  upon  them,  especially  their  chil- 
dren. Women  like  to  pour  out  their  love  and  make  that 
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love  a  vehicle  of  demonstrativeness  of  their  emotions. 
When  that  emotion  is  accepted  without  question,  as  it 
is  by  small  children,  women  derive  their  greatest  satis- 
faction and  fulfillment.  Life  does  not  stand  still,  much 
as  mothers  would  like  to  have  it.  So  children  grow  with 
the  years  and  as  they  grow  they  draw  away  from  their 
mothers  and  become  personalities  and  individualists 
themselves.  It  is  then  that  mother  love  reveals  just  how 
deep  it  may  be.  Mothers  do  not  like  to  have  their  judg- 
ment crossed  by  their  children,  especially  where  their 
affection  is  concerned. 

After  a  certain  age  in  the  life  of  a  child,  most  mothers, 
it  seems  to  me,  force  their  children's  love.  A  father,  on 
the  contrary,  acts  as  a  companion  and  does  not  demand 
the  devotion  that  a  mother  does.  Hence,  in  the  later 
years  of  a  child's  life— beyond  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
let  us  say— normally  a  father's  relationship  to  his  chil- 
dren is  far  healthier  than  a  mother's  love.  The  father's 
love  has  companionship  and  friendship  for  its  base.  A 
mother  still  sees  her  child  only  as  a  baby  and  her  own. 
It  may  be  that  a  mother's  love  has  been  the  object  of 
prose  and  poetry,  music  and  oratory  down  through  the 
ages,  because  it  is  more  emotional  than  any  other  type. 
For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  women  seek  to  impress  their 
children  with  the  spoken,  fondling  love,  whereas,  while 
a  father's  love  may  be  just  as  strong,  it  is  not  expressed 
in  so  many  tangible  forms. 

A  father  makes  just  as  many  sacrifices  over  a  period 
of  eighteen  years  as  does  a  mother.  But,  his  tempera- 
ment being  different  from  a  woman's,  he  accepts  the 
children  as  his  own,  forgets  outward  expressions  of  love 
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and  devotion  in  the  preoccupation  of  making  a  living 
for  the  children.  Men,  as  a  rule,  are  more  interested  in 
their  wives  than  they  are  in  the  children  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  a  child's  life.  Moreover,  men  are  themselves  per- 
petual children  and  prefer  grown-up  company,  but  as 
children  grow  older,  the  average  father's  interest  awak- 
ens and  increases.  With  a  mother  the  interest  tends  to 
wane. 

They  cry:  "Ah,  my  baby's  gone.  She  is  so  grown-up 
now,"  and  long  for  another  baby  to  fondle,  to  cuddle, 
to  dominate  and  to  rule.  This  is  not  to  decry  the  sacri- 
fice of  mothers.  After  all,  if  men  had  the  job  of  perpet- 
uating the  human  race,  the  race  would  die  in  short 
order,  because  men  are  such  cowards.  Therefore,  all 
honor  to  women  for  placing  themselves  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  every  hour  of  every  day,  the  world  over, 
to  do  that  very  job. 

Women  must  give  an  unending  patience  to  a  baby  in 
baby  days— a  patience  that  men  simply  do  not  possess. 
But  babies  grow,  and  become  little  personalities  of  their 
own.  In  their  own  way  they  strike  out  to  fend  for  them- 
selves on  the  Sea  of  Life.  Then  mothers  revolt,  because 
they  know  their  job  is  done.  The  children  look  to  fathers 
as  a  growing  personality  recognizes  a  kindred  spirit  in 
the  father  and  seeks  help  to  freedom  from  the  selfish 
confinement  of  mother  love. 

It  all  shows  just  how  necessary  it  is  that  two  people, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  remain  in  a  child's  life— the  woman 
for  the  baby  days,  the  father  for  the  adolescent  period. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

"This  is  one  time  when  I  envy  married  men  with  fam- 
ilies," said  a  bachelor  friend  of  mine  last  Christmas. 

I  knew  what  emotion  prompted  him  to  say  that.  He 
was  lonely,  even  though  he  had  a  host  of  friends.  And 
to  be  lonely  at  Christmas  time  is  to  be  more  really  lonely 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  It  is  a  loneliness  of 
soul  for  which  human  contact  cannot  substitute.  I  once 
stood  on  the  beach  in  Mexico  on  a  Christmas  Day  and 
looked  out  across  the  Gulf.  We  had  given  and  received 
our  presents  around  the  camp.  Every  one  had  celebrated 
light-heartedly  the  night  before.  A  few  false  Christmas 
trees  appeared  in  windows  of  several  of  the  camp  houses. 
Every  one  had  shouted  "Merry  Christmas! "  to  every  co- 
worker he  met  that  morning.  The  spirit  of  friendliness, 
warmth  and  good  fellowship  seemed  to  suffuse  us  all 
—and  yet,  as  the  restless  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
etched  a  troubled,  tumbling  skyline,  I  felt  lonely.  There 
was  something— an  indefinable  something  that  was  miss- 
ing. It  was  the  something  that  made  the  difference  be- 
tween a  superficial  Christmas  and  a  genuine  Christmas. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  can  be  no  halfway  house 
at  Christmas  time.  One  is  either  thoroughly  at  peace  or 
thoroughly  discontented,  thoroughly  happy  or  thor- 
oughly unhappy.  There  is  nothing  more  tragic  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  those  who  have  no  one  to  care 
about  them,  no  one  to  remember  them,  no  one  to  ex- 
hibit any  interest  in  their  welfare.  I  don't  mean  orphans 
and  similar  victims  of  life,  but  rather  the  many  people 
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who  are  victims  of  their  own  selfishness.  I  mean  people 
who  have  lived  their  own  lives,  done  nothing  for  others, 
made  little  or  no  attempt  ever  to  be  kindly  or  friendly 
to  their  fellow  beings.  People  who  have  been  made 
lonely  through  tragedies  obtain  solace  by  trying  to  help 
others.  From  this  they  do  at  least  obtain  a  measure  of 
happiness  to  deaden  the  pain  of  their  own  tragedies.  But, 
for  those  who  are  lonely  because  of  their  own  selfish- 
ness, there  is  no  help  at  Christmastime  or  any  other  time. 
Thus  they  know  no  peace  on  earth,  for  they  have  not 
known  Good  Will  toward  Men. 

Christmas  time  is  just  the  one  time  of  the  year  when 
humanity  responds  to  the  good  in  humanity,  no  matter 
how  small  that  quantity  of  good  may  be  in  some  of  us. 
At  Christmas  time  the  good  in  the  nature  of  a  small, 
narrow-minded  individual  seems  to  prevail— even  if  it  be 
only  for  a  very  short  period.  Perhaps  it  is  because  all 
people  instinctively  associate  the  spirit  of  giving  with 
Christmas.  People  who  are  flint-hearted  on  every  other 
occasion  almost  always  give  at  Christmas.  One  sees  peo- 
ple hurrying  along  with  packages,  family  groups  towing 
children,  couples  peering  in  windows,  green  fir  trees, 
adorned  with  tinsel  and  colored  lights,  red-coated  Santa 
Clauses  ringing  bells,  seeking  contributions  from  scur- 
rying passersby,  the  quite  unusual  general  good  humor. 
The  selfish  one  sees  all  these  material  manifestations  of  a 
spiritual  sense  on  the  part  of  countless  thousands  of 
humans  round  about  him— and  he  suddenly  shivers,  feels 
lonely,  abandoned,  ignored,  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  it 
were.  The  pity  of  it  is  he  will  never  realize  he  is  lonely. 
He  will  only  rail  the  more  over  his  discontent  with  life. 
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He  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  this  is  the  one 
time  when  most  of  his  fellow  men  do,  indeed,  think  of 
others  and  derive  a  genuine  thrill  in  giving.  He  doesn't 
understand  that  he  doesn't  count  in  other  people's  lives. 
He  doesn't  understand— but  he  will  when  he  is  older— 
that  the  real  tragedy  of  spiritual  loneliness  is  its  awful 
starkness  and  barren  desolation. 

An  old  lady  wrote  in  a  letter  once:  "I  am  the  loneliest 
woman  in  the  world!"  Probably  she  was,  but  why?  Her 
husband  had  died.  She  had  no  family  nor  relatives.  Both 
had  been  selfish  in  the  lives  they  had  lived.  They  only 
sought  for  company  the  people  who  they  thought  were 
somebody— mostly  social  somebodies.  They  passed 
through  the  course  of  each  year  disciples  only  of  the 
superficial  things.  Nothing  human  touched  them.  Chil- 
dren, for  instance,  they  did  not  like.  When  she  cried,  "1 
am  the  loneliest  woman  in  the  world,"  she  meant  it— but 
she  will  never  understand  why.  The  postal  authorities 
in  an  Eastern  city  arrested  a  man  for  stealing  letters. 
They  were  amazed  when  they  found  he  had  opened 
none  and  asked  why?  He  explained  he  had  recently  ar- 
rived from  Germany.  He  had  seen  his  neighbors  receiv- 
ing letters.  Letters  meant  friends;  warmth,  companion- 
ship to  him.  He  had  no  friends  in  this  new,  strange  land. 
He  felt  he  simply  had  to  steal  a  few  letters  and  pretend 
that  he  was  not  deserted  and— alone. 

The  more  you  give,  the  more  you  receive,  is  a  truism. 
But  are  we  not  too  often  prone  to  interpret  this  on  the 
material  basis?  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  more  you  do  help, 
or  maybe  give  to  others,  and  watch  their  pleasure,  their 
delight,  their  enjoyment,  the  more  spiritual  peace  and 
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happiness  you  obtain?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great- 
est Christmas  present  obtainable  at  Christmas  time. 

HUMAN  BEINGS 

I  don't  believe  there  is  any  other  nation  which  pos- 
sesses so  large  a  foreign  population  as  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  other  nation 
which  treats  its  aliens  quite  so  handsomely  as  the  United 
States  yet  receives  so  little  thanks  by  way  of  return. 

Figures  vary  all  the  way  from  500,000  to  5,000,000 
aliens  in  America.  There  are  claims  for  the  accuracy  of 
both  sets  of  figures.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  2,000,000  to 
2,500,000  is  the  correct  figure.  Out  of  that  number  a 
small  percentage  are  foreigners  in  the  employ  of  foreign 
firms,  with  offices  in  the  United  States.  They  have  no 
intention  of  living  here  permanently.  A  small  percentage 
of  the  remainder  are  on  their  own  and  probably  have 
jobs  which  pay  them  fairly  handsome  salaries.  Then 
there  is  a  group  with  $2500  or  $3000  a  year  income, 
those  who  are  of  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  and,  finally, 
the  unemployed  aliens  who  are  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  a  State.  Virtually  all,  however,  outside  of 
those  working  strictly  for  foreign  firms,  intend  to  make 
the  United  States  their  permanent  residence. 

Yet  I  am  amazed  by  the  number  of  aliens  who  have 
lived  here,  sometimes  as  long  as  forty  years,  but  who 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  or  intention  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

I  was  once  asked  "What's  wrong  with  a  bill  that 
would  require   foreigners  to   become   citizens   of   the 
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United  States  after  five  years'  residence?"  Frankly,  I 
don't  see  anything  wrong  with  such  a  proposal,  pro- 
viding it  made  reasonable  exceptions  for  foreigners  in 
employ  of  foreign  firms. 

There  seem  to  be  too  many  who  come  to  the  United 
States  and  consider  the  country  merely  a  handy  meal 
ticket,  to  be  sloughed  off  when  the  convenient  pile  has 
been  made.  For  years  they  enjoy  advantages  and  a  liberty 
which  I,  for  one,  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  equal 
of  in  any  other  land.  They  have  in  the  United  States 
more  opportunities  for  the  making  of  an  individual  suc- 
cess than  in  any  other  nation  of  which  I  can  possibly 
think.  It  seems  to  me  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  recognize 
they  owe  an  allegiance  to  the  Nation  whose  protection 
and  whose  benefits  they  have  been  enjoying  by  becom- 
ing citizens  of  the  Nation  in  which  they  intend  to  reside. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  they  intend  to 
return  to  their  native  land  to  retire.  That  may  be,  and 
that  is  their  privilege;  but  let  them  repatriate  themselves 
at  that  time  if  that  is  what  they  want  to  do.  There  are 
many  aliens  who  can  be  considered  reasonably  success- 
ful, who  pay  local  and  Federal  taxes,  who  own  homes 
and  automobiles  and  generally  enjoy  a  life  that  they 
certainly  could  not  possibly  afford  in  their  native  land. 
There  are  aliens  who  do  not  fare  well  and  become  pub- 
lic charges.  These  are  fed  and  well  cared  for  by  WPA, 
ERA  and  other  "alphabet-soup"  organizations— but,  rich 
or  poor,  success  or  failure,  they  are  all  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  and  give  their  allegience,  not  to  the  Nation  which 
gave  them  either  a  good  living  or  bread,  but  to  some 
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nation  which  they  haven't  seen  for  a  long  time  nor  in- 
tend to  see  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 

I  have  found  a  great  many  aliens  in  the  United  States 
who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  Amer- 
ica, whose  friends  are  all  American,  who  visualize  a  few 
relatives  and  school-day  or  wartime  friends  in  a  hazy 
mist  of  sentimental  recollection,  but  really  care  very  little 
whether  they  ever  see  them  again— who  actually  shudder 
with  horror  if  one  suggests  in  mild  reproof  that  they 
might  be  doing  the  decent  thing  if  they  took  out  their 
citizenship  papers.  If  that  is  how  they  feel  about  such 
matters,  although  at  the  same  time  entertaining  no  syn- 
thetic scruples  about  pocketing  all  the  money  they  can 
make  out  of  America,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  a  law 
obliging  them  to  make  up  their  minds  one  way  or  an- 
other in  either  five  or  seven  years  is  not  unreasonable, 
unfair  or  discriminatory. 

Such  a  law  doubtless  would  cause  a  howl  among  some 
nationals,  particularly  those  who  believe  a  150-year-old 
so-called  cousinship  entitles  them  to  pocket  all  they  can 
make  without  the  liability  of  "taint"  of  citizenship.  But 
I  fail  to  see  whence  they  can  produce  any  sound  leg 
upon  which  they  may  stand  to  justify  their  objections. 
And  lest  they  would  think  to  turn  the  tables  with  a  neat 
twist,  let  me  add  that,  conversely,  I  have  little  or  no 
respect  for  Americans  who  decide  to  spend  their  lives 
abroad  and  enjoy  the  protection  and  the  benefits  of  the 
nation  in  which  they  have  chosen  to  make  their  liveli- 
hood but  who  measure  their  gratitude  toward  that  na- 
tion in  mere  dollars  and  cents. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  which  works  both  ways. 
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We  might  have  a  few  less  propagandists  who  felt  well 
satisfied  to  earn  good  American  dollars  and  sell  America 
short  and  more  people  who  felt  in  earnest  about  the 
Nation  wherein  they  have  made  their  residence  in  their 
mature  years. 

For  the  "holier-than-thou"  gentry  who  can  never  let 
an  opportunity  that  affords  them  a  chance  to  blow  off 
about  the  "barbarity"  of  other  nations  these  days,  pass 
by,  I  recommend  a  reading  of  the  testimony  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  The 
committee  was  delving  into  the  operations  of  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act,  under  fire  of  the  very  man  who 
fought  so  vigorously  for  it  in  the  Senate— Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  of  Montana.  The  Act  reversed  a  long-standing 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government— that  Indians 
should  be  assimilated  by  the  rest  of  the  population— by 
providing  that  they  can  live  together  on  reservations 
under  self-approved  constitutions  and  charters.  As- 
tounded Senators  sat  hardly  believing  their  ears  as  In- 
dian chief  after  Indian  chief,  some  wrinkled  of  face, 
some  who  could  make  themselves  understood  only 
through  an  interpreter,  appeared  before  them  to  ex- 
plain as  wretched  an  indictment  of  the  worth  of  our 
civilization  as  any  one  could  wish  to  find. 

Chief  American  Horse,  stanch  old  Sioux  redskin 
whose  ancestors  had  a  hand  in  the  massacre  of  General 
Custer,  gravely  recited  that  the  redskins  on  South  Dakota 
reservations  could  get  themselves  divorces  for  $15;  that 
their  general  living  conditions  were  "immoral";  that  the 
Indian  Bureau  jobholders  sanctioned  a  "divorce  mill"  on 
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his  reservation,  where  a  man  can  separate  from  his  mate 
on  any  excuse  if  "he  has  the  $15  to  pay  the  junior 
Judges"  of  the  recently  organized  Indian  Court. 

Gazing  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  palefaces,  this 
old  redskin  said  quietly,  but  with  grave  sincerity:  "I 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  have  been 
taught  that  divorced  people  go  to  the  left  side  of  hell.  I 
don't  like  to  see  all  our  Indians  go  to  hell." 

Sioux  Chief  Shorthorn  slowly  recounted  how  the 
Indian  Bureau  resorted  to  typical  ward-boss  methods 
to  "get  out  the  vote"  on  a  constitution  and  charter.  All 
those  in  favor  were  given  free  transportation  to  the 
polling  booths.  The  Indians  opposed  had  to  get  there  as 
best  they  could.  Chief  Spotted  Owl,  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation,  explained  through  an  interpreter  that  he 
thought  Indians,  to  live  a  "good"  life,  had  only  to  "obey 
the  Ten  Commandments."  Instead,  he  found  that  "every- 
thing we  Indians  do  violates  some  Government  regula- 
tion." The  chief,  tall,  still  handsome  and  proud,  declared 
that  although  he  was  more  than  65,  his  old  age  pension 
request  had  been  turned  down  because  he  was  opposed 
to  some  of  the  things  the  Indian  Bureau  did. 

Oh,  yes,  we  palefaces— or  at  least  our  ancestors,  but 
we're  their  descendants  so  we  can't  sneak  out  of  the  re- 
sponsibility—seized this  great  country  with  its  fertile 
plains,  rolling  forests  of  virgin  timber  from  the  Indians. 
A  right  to  do  that?  Oh,  sure,  they  were  savages,  bar- 
barians, uncouth  and  uncivilized,  don't  you  understand? 
We  were  to  teach  them  how  to  be  humane  and  decent. 
We  were  to  teach  them  our  civilization,  you  know- 
just  like  the  Japanese  are  trying  to  bring  civilization  to 
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those  Chinese  barbarians;  just  like  Mussolini  took  Ethi- 
opia to  teach  decency  to  those  Ethiopian  savages! 

Of  course,  we  palefaces  will  admit  that  the  redskins 
can  get  information  only  from  the  paleface  Government; 
and  maybe  it  is  a  little  paradoxical— odd,  you  might  say 
—that  these  savages  have  to  complain  to  the  "civilized" 
Government  about  the  habits  of  the  civilized  people, 
teaching  them  all  the  dirty  tricks  of  a  strange  world  that 
was  thrust  upon  them— a  world  of  spiritual  values  dulled 
by  the  avarice  of  materialism— but,  pshaw!  Don't  you 
realize  that's  Civilization,  with  a  capital  C? 

"I  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  .  .  .  and  I 
don't  like  to  see  all  our  Indians  going  to  hell!" 

"I  thought  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  obey  the  Ten 
Commandments." 

Now  isn't  that  just  too  simple  for  words!  Fancy  hav- 
ing a  simple,  forthright  philosophy  like  that!  Why,  no 
wonder  those  "savages"  needed  "civilizing"— teach  them 
how  to  slip  the  dough  to  the  Judge;  how  to  get  an  easy 
divorce;  get  wise  to  the  ward  heeler's  tricks;  learn  the 
"Ten  Commandments"  were  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  prog- 
ress—and in  the  flood  of  paleface  statutory  alphabetical 
soup! 

What's  that?  You  say  we  have  nerve  lecturing  other 
nations  about  their  uncivilized  ways?  Say,  you're  crazy! 
We  have  a  lot  of  bankers'  and  big  shots'  dollars  in  some 
of  those  countries.  You  don't  expect  the  bankers  and 
the  diplomats  to  holler  that  they're  losing  their  dollars 
and  that  the  people  should  go  and  save  their  dollars  for 
them,  do  you?  No— the  big  shots  just  get  the  "uncivilized 
barbarian"  stuff  going;  cry  about  the  "poor  women  and 
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children,"  and  we  swallow  that  mush  like  you  can  fool  a 
baby  with  an  empty  bottle  and  a  rubber  nipple!  We're 
all  suckers!  Besides,  you  poor  fish,  who  d'you  think's 
going  to  hear  about  how  we  brought  "civilization"  to  a 
bunch  of  Indians— even  though  maybe  we  did  steal  their 
land  from  them! 

We're  too  busy  trying  to  bring  the  same  "civiliza- 
tion" to  all  the  other  guys  in  the  other  countries.  And, 
brother,  don't  you  forget  it— those  who  are  just  too 
dumb  to  understand  the  great  gift  we  offer  them,  are 
just  a  bunch  of  "barbarians."  Spout  that  out  often 
enough,  and  you'll  be  popular— with  the  big  shots,  the 
statesmen  and  the  holier-than-thou's! 

Indians?  Pshaw!  They're  just  Indians— savages!  They 
only  believe  "in  the  Ten  Commandments"! 

Is  it  right  to  take  the  life  of  some  one  suffering  terrible 
pain  from  an  incurable  disease?  Copycatting  the  British, 
a  legislator  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature to  give  legality  to  such  acts.  Only  reputable  doc- 
tors could  put  sufferers  to  death,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  Those  who  wished  to  die  would  make  their  own 
request  and  pay  a  $10  tax  to  the  State  for  the  necessary 
certification.  The  newspapers  call  it  "mercy  deaths." 
The  scientists  call  it  "euthanasia."  Like  the  British  group 
which  backed  a  "mercy  death"  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Nebraska  legislator  knows  he's  proposing 
something  that  will  raise  a  howl  and  stubborn  opposition. 
That's  why  he  has  tried  to  hedge  his  bill  around  with  a 
dozen  do's  and  don't's. 

Now  there  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  strong  argu- 
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ment  can  be  made  in  favor  of  such  a  law.  There  isn't 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  people  who  believe  in  put- 
ting persons  with  an  incurable  malady  and  suffering 
great  pain— cancer,  for  instance— out  of  their  misery  by 
killing  them,  are  actuated  only  by  the  most  humane 
motives.  They  say  that  such  people  are  as  good  as  dead 
anyway;  that  it  is  inhuman  and  cruel  to  let  them  suffer 
unspeakable  tortures  just  because  a  set  of  rigid  man- 
made  laws  decrees  this  must  be  so.  The  counter-argu- 
ment  is  equally  vehement.  And  it  comes  mostly  from  the 
medical  profession.  Doctors  have  no  hesitation  in  admit- 
ting that  they  are  not  infallible;  that  they  can  and  often 
do  make  mistakes  in  diagnoses. 

The  Nebraska  bill  proposes  that  a  person  has  to  sign 
his  own  death  warrant.  Many  people  go  out  of  their 
minds  under  such  conditions.  There  are  others  whose 
mental  balance  is  so  warped  by  pain  that  they  are  not 
fit  to  sign  anything,  let  alone  a  petition  for  their  own 
death.  But  to  my  mind,  all  these  are  immaterial  argu- 
ments. By  their  superficiality,  they  miss  the  deepest  ques- 
tion of  all— the  spiritual  question.  None  of  those  de- 
fending or  denouncing  "mercy  deaths"  stop  to  ask 
themselves  whether  life  may  not  have  some  special 
meaning  for  every  individual.  Life  itself,  after  all,  is  a 
gift  we  have  no  option  but  to  accept.  Life  was  given  to 
the  world  for  some  reason.  Just  exactly  what  for,  we 
don't  know.  We  all  have  our  own  vague  ideas  about  it, 
but  there  is  nothing  conclusive. 

The  world,  with  its  several  billions  of  people,  may 
be  masses  of  sheep  in  the  eyes  of  dictators.  We  may  talk 
of  the  "popular  vote,"  the  "mass  mind"  and  "races." 
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But  we  are  all  individuals  in  the  eyes  of  a  Supreme  Being 
—as  such,  we  undergo  tests  in  various  forms— financial 
losses,  mental  strains,  emotional  stresses,  excruciating 
pain  from  incurable  diseases  and  such-like— to  see  whether 
we  can  "take  it,"  how  much  backbone  we  have,  whether 
we,  as  individuals,  do  have  any  spiritual  values  within  us. 
Therefore,  who  is  there  among  us  limited-thinking  hu- 
mans who  is  prepared  actually  to  say  with  utter  convic- 
tion that  some  one  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease 
is  not  being  tested  for  a  Life  of  which  we  know  not,  but 
are  only  told  that  comes  later? 

An  incurable  disease  is  not  necessarily  to  be  consid- 
ered a  scourge.  Too  often,  in  our  sloppy  thinking,  is 
disease  so  tagged.  Would  you  put  a  good  and  kindly 
man  who  has  served  his  fellow  men  faithfully  in  the 
same  category  as  a  habitual  evil-doer,  just  because  both 
are  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease?  Might  not  the 
good  man  be  suffering  that  the  depth  of  his  spiritual 
strength  be  tested  for  his  passage  into  eternity,  while 
the  evil-doer  be  suffering  earthly  punishment  for  his 
evil  deeds?  Therefore,  who  is  there  among  us  mortals 
who  has  the  right  to  stand  up  and  assume  the  license  to 
take  life  because  we  think  it  would  be  merciful? 

Neither  you  nor  I  can  answer  that— because  there  is 
no  answer.  And  to  show  you  how  futile  and  inconsistent 
are  we  as  humans— we  sit  and  debate  the  legal  rights 
and  wrongs  of  "mercy  deaths,"  yet  we  prepare  mighty 
armaments  deliberately  to  destroy  life. 

If  there  is  some  force  that  can  provoke  that  kind  of 
paradox  in  humankind,  who  of  humankind  is  there  who 
can  say  "mercy  deaths"  are  right  and  proper? 
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DOGS 

Animals  have  always  fascinated  me.  They  mirror  so 
well  the  actions  of  human  beings.  Every  now  and  then 
one  likes  to  walk  outside,  upon  the  grass,  by  the  pond; 
to  feel  the  green  leaves  brush  one's  face;  to  watch  cats- 
paws  of  wind  ripple  the  surface  of  water— the  blades  of 
grass  rise  slowly  up  again  from  the  impression  of  a  foot- 
print; a  robin  flies  off  her  nest,  if  one  approaches  too 
near  the  tree;  to  smell  newly  turned  earth,  to  find  just 
surcease  and  a  moment's  relief  from  thinking— thinking 
about  economic  unrest,  fears,  worries,  debts,  taxes,  jobs, 
Government,  war  and  people. 

And  so  I  often  watch  the  "family."  Clarence,  Anna- 
belle  and  Clarabelle— the  gander  and  his  two  lady  friends, 
the  geese;  ten  ducks,  two  white,  four  mongrels  and  four 
black;  the  pheasants  and  four  dogs— two  wirehaired  ter- 
riers and  two  Scotties— the  latter  made  up  of  that  most 
shocking  combination,  three  gents  and  a  lady!  And  I 
watch  them  and  watch  them,  and  finally  laugh— at  my- 
self! For  here  is  no  peace,  but  a  "family"  doing  the  very 
same  things  from  which  I  had  sought  to  escape  by  watch- 
ing them.  Reflected  is  the  same  spirit  that  moves  all  life 
—human  or  animal,  strong  versus  the  weak,  with  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  We  humans  call  it  "competition." 

Clarence  hisses  and  is  a  great  showoff  before  the  ladies 
—and  what  man  is  not?  He  rules  his  gang  with  much 
noise.  He  will  lower  his  head,  arch  his  neck  and  charge 
at  some  poor  duck.  When  the  smaller  bird  runs,  with  a 
loud  quack  of  dismay,  Clarence  will  straighten  up,  puff 
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out  his  chest,  waddle  back  to  his  lady  friends,  with  a 
stream  of  self-praise  for  his  noble  performance— just  like 
a  man.  And  Clarabelle  and  Annabelle  gurgle  noises  of 
feminine  approval— just  like  a  woman.  Reflected  are  the 
same  jealousies  of  the  human  world.  Two  gentlemen 
ducks  may  court  the  same  lady  and  they  spend  all  day 
trying  to  put  one  over  on  each  other.  And  the  lady  duck, 
when  overtaken  by  one  gentleman,  quacks  in  simulated 
fright— so  that  the  other  gentleman  can  hear  and  come 
a-waddling  and  a-flapping  to  the  rescue— just  like  a 
woman. 

The  four  black  ones  arrived  a  little  while  ago.  The 
first  six  treated  them  like  stepsisters.  Clarence,  especially, 
strutted  his  stuff  for  the  first  three  days  to  impress  and 
awe  the  newcomers,  just  like  any  human  blow-hard 
upon  the  arrival  of  four  new  boys  at  school,  or  some 
union  leader  impressing  the  new  recruits.  At  feed  time 
all  will  dip  into  the  community  pan— until  Clarence, 
Annabelle  and  Clarabelle  have  assuaged  their  initial  pangs 
of  hunger.  Then,  being  the  bigger  and  stronger,  they'll 
nip  the  ducks  and  drive  them  off  and  hog  the  pan  to 
themselves.  I  move  a  step  forward  and  say:  "Hey,  don't 
crowd!"  and  the  trio,  knowing  that  I  am  bigger  and 
stronger  than  they,  retire  in  haste.  And  the  ducks  come 
rushing  back  to  get  their  fill.  The  Government  says: 
"Hey,  don't  crowd,"  to  the  rapacious  10  per  cent  which 
would  monopolize  the  economic  pan,  and  back  come 
the  "ill-housed-ill-fed-ill-clad"  ducks  to  get  their  fill. 

Look  at  the  dogs.  When  Rags  died,  Tatters  felt  he 
reigned  supreme.  Then  Rumpus  came  and  he  strongly 
resents  any  attention  that  may  be  shown  to  Tatters. 
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And  Tatters  resents  Rumpus,  quite  sure  that  the  latter 
is  a  threat  to  his  household  supremacy.  Look  around 
Washington  and  you'll  find  many  similar  situations  in 
the  official  Government  barnyard.  Let  them  both  fight, 
hoping  that  they'll  cure  each  other  through  recognition 
of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  fighting,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  to  live  with  each  other  in  a  world  encompassed  by 
a  fence.  The  result  is  they  both  get  bloody  ears,  bitten 
paws  and  scratched  faces— and  would  fight  every  hour  on 
the  hour  if  they  were  allowed  to  thus  fight  and  kill  off 
each  other,  with  neither  winner  and  both  losers.  And 
likewise  democracies,  Fascists,  Communists,  having  to 
live  together  in  this  same  world,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  prefer  the  madness  of  perpetual  war  upon  each  other 
until  all  mankind  is  lost  and  winner  there  be  none. 

Punish  Rumpus  for  nipping  the  trousers  (maybe  a 
leg)  of  the  electric  man  coming  to  fix  the  heater  by 
shutting  him  up  in  the  dog  pen,  and  let  out  the  two 
Scotties,  Hydie  and  Patches.  Just  when  you  think  every- 
thing's quiet  again,  a  din  of  terrified  cackling  rises  from 
a  barn.  The  Scots  are  busy  slaughtering  the  neighbors' 
chickens.  Or  else  they're  frightening  the  pheasants  to 
death,  by  racing  round  and  round  their  compound.  Ten 
minutes  later  yelps  from  the  road  reveal  it  is  the  Scots 
this  time  who  are  themselves  being  chased  by  a  larger 
dog. 

Night  falls.  The  ducks  sleep.  The  dogs  curl  up.  "Peace 
at  last!"  I  murmur.  Wock  Wock!  begin  the  frogs,  with 
deep-throated,  full-chested  croaks.  Peace?  Fiddlesticks! 

One  has  but  to  look  at  animal  life  to  know  there  is  no 
social  reform  that  can  be  equitable  to  all— despite  the 
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theories  of  the  Washington  parlor  pinks  who  are  assured 
they  can  reform  life  itself.  They,  in  their  theoretical  zeal, 
would  take  away  competition.  The  principle  of  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  Tory  propaganda,  they  cry.  As  an  alterna- 
tive they  offer  "planned  economy,"  and  forget  that  when 
they  take  away  the  competition  of  work,  they  take 
away  life  itself.  Let  'em  sit  in  the  barnyard  for  a  while 
and  see  themselves  strutting  around.  We  wonder  why  all 
these  things  happen  in  our  human  world.  It  is  simply 
nature,  that  is  all. 

But  there  may  be  a  Cohen  or  a  Corcoran  or  a  Roose- 
velt who  may  claim  to  have  a  reform  for  even  Nature 
before  1940  rolls  around.  Stranger  things  than  that  have 
happened  in  the  last  five  years. 

A  newspaper  reported  the  following:  "For  three 
months  now  a  brown  and  black  dog  has  spent  virtually 
all  its  time  sitting  under  a  sign  three  miles  from  town- 
waiting.  For  what?  No  one  knows,  but  the  prevalent 
theory  is  that  a  faithful  animal  is  waiting  for  a  faithless 
master  to  return." 

I  lay  down  the  newspaper  and  looked  at  Tatters, 
curled  up  contentedly  at  my  feet.  When  Rags  passed 
on  into  the  great  beyond  of  dogdom,  at  that  ripe  old  age 
of  fifteen,  a  strange  metamorphosis  came  over  Tatters. 

It  was  as  though  the  playful,  irresponsible,  joyous 
"crown  prince"  realized  that  the  mantle  of  family 
guardianship  had  descended  upon  his  lithesome,  but 
curly  shanks.  His  mad  romps  became  less  frequent.  His 
boyish  bounce  surrendered  to  a  dignity  more  in  keeping 
with  his  new  post  of  responsibility.  While  previously  he 
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barked  at  birds,  he  now  confined  his  barks  to  strangers 
at  the  gate.  Before,  he  showed  for  me  and  mine  affection, 
high  spirits  and  young  exuberance— the  affection  which 
meant  a  leap  at  my  hand  and  then  a  series  of  wild  circles 
upon  the  grass,  raced  at  top  speed  at  an  almost  incredible 
angle,  accompanied  by  yaps  as  much  as  to  say:  "How's 
this  for  sport?"  Now  he  patrolled  with  an  almost  self- 
conscious  dignity.  For  the  ducks,  geese  and  other  ani- 
mals he  showed  a  lofty  contempt,  punctured  with  occa- 
sional surges  of  terrier  desire  to  pursue  them  and  nip  a 
feather  or  two  from  their  tails. 

Each  day  in  my  last  month's  illness  he  has  paid  me  a 
morning  and  evening  visit,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  my 
state  of  well  being.  Now,  the  first  day  in  the  sun  and  out 
of  doors,  he  dogged  my  slow  and  halting  steps  with 
comparable  pace.  Sitting  in  the  sun  typing,  he  has  curled 
beneath  the  chair,  alternating  this  position  with  a  post 
at  my  feet.  I  looked  at  him  and  thought  of  the  brown 
and  black  dog  sitting  in  sad  and  lonely  vigil  beneath  a 
Kansas  signpost. 

Devotion?  Loyalty?  Two  of  the  finest  virtues  in  all 
the  world— and  yet  it  is  ironic  that  it  was,  is  and  always 
will  be  the  lowly  dog  that  gives  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  of  these  two  characteristics,  which  might 
well  take  their  place  beside  that  other  famous  three- 
faith,  hope  and  charity.  The  supreme  beauty  of  a  dog's 
devotion  is  that  it  is  given  without  any  demand  for 
recompense.  Unlike  that  of  vain  humans,  it  calls  for  no 
recognition.  It  demands  no  selfish  tributes. 

It  has  a  depth  which  is  unfathomable.  We  miserable 
humans  may  suddenly  turn  upon  him  in  a  fit  of  temper. 
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We  may  hit  him,  or  we  may  kick  him.  We  may  requite 
this  selfless  service  with  a  stone.  Yet  he  always  crawls 
back,  a  stricken  look  of  puzzled  hurt  shining  from  his 
eyes,  and  licks  our  hand  as  if  to  plead  forgiveness  for 
having  given  cause  to  cast  stone  or  stick  at  him. 

Home,  luxuries,  material  things  mean  nothing  to  him. 
It  is  only  his  master  who  counts  in  his  life.  He  will  trot 
a  thousand  miles  with  the  penniless  tramp,  if  he  loves 
that  tramp.  He  will  love  a  millionaire  master,  not  for  his 
millions,  but  because  he  is  the  master.  Uncannily,  he  can 
differentiate  between  your  friends  and  your  enemies. 
Somehow  he  knows  who  is  bent  on  doing  you  mischief 
and  who  is  not.  His  amazing  intuition  will  warn  you  of 
lurking,  hidden  dangers.  Even  though  his  master  may 
treat  him  shabbily,  lock  him  up  for  a  week  and  leave  the 
job  of  feeding  him  to  the  neighbors,  he  will  bark  a  joy- 
ous welcome  when  his  thoughtless  owner  returns. 

It  is  a  love  that  passes  all  human  understanding,  be- 
cause human  love  is  only  selfish,  and  human  under- 
standing limited. 

If  he  is  sick  he  crawls  into  a  corner  by  himself  and 
demands  no  attention.  If  you  remove  a  splinter  from  a 
pad  in  one  of  his  paws,  no  matter  how  much  you  may 
hurt  him  in  doing  so,  he  will  lick  your  fingers  with 
gratitude.  Compare  that  with  the  ungratefulness  of  hu- 
mans who  are  cured  of  sickness.  They  take  those  who 
help  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Financial  reimbursement 
is  considered  by  a  human  adequate  discharge  of  any 
possible  obligation. 

He  will  grieve  for  a  master  when  the  latter  is  gone. 
Witness  the  recent  case  of  the  dog  of  a  New  York  man 
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who  was  ill  and  sent  to  a  hospital.  The  dog  would 
neither  eat  nor  sleep.  His  grief  was  only  assuaged  when 
the  surgeons  permitted  the  man  to  telephone  his  home 
and  the  receiver  was  held  against  the  dog's  ear.  When 
he  heard  that  beloved  and  familiar  voice  he  barked  aloud 
his  joy.  At  least  he  knew  his  master  was  not  dead.  In  his 
intuitive  doggy  way,  and  by  listening  to  tone  of  voice 
he  knew  some  day  his  master  would  return. 

Through  all  the  chaos  of  changing  worlds;  through 
prosperity  or  depression;  through  riches  or  poverty; 
through  sickness  and  in  health— the  one  unchanging 
force,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  love,  devotion  and  loyalty 
a  dog  gives  his  master.  And  that  is  why  sometimes  a  red 
film  of  fury  suffuses  my  gaze  when  I  see  a  miserable 
wretch  not  even  slacken  speed  in  his  automobile  after 
he  has  tossed  a  broken  little  furry  body  to  the  gutter  in 
the  madness  of  his  speed;  why  I  boil  when  I  hear  some 
one  remark:  "Oh,  well,  it's  only  a  dog";  why  I  have 
only  contempt  for  the  faithless  master  of  the  little  brown 
and  black  dog  under  the  Kansas  signpost. 

If  humans  could  only  learn  the  lesson  of  service  from 
a  dog,  what  a  glorious  world  this  would  be. 

FASHION'S  FOIBLES 

Some  one  on  the  staff  of  a  famous  woman's  magazine 
has  grown  all  of  a  dither  because  apparently  some  man 
poked  fun  at  women's  fashions.  She  held  a  hasty  sur- 
vey, figured  out  the  average  weight  of  the  average 
woman's  Summer  costume  amounts  to  1  pound  11 
ounces,  while  the  average  man  walks  around  in  vestments 
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totaling  5  pounds  9  ounces.  Therefore,  says  this  inves- 
tigator, let  the  men  "hold  their  peace.  Nobody  makes 
men  carry  around  those  extra  pounds.  Men  set  men's 
fashions. 

"In  a  woman's  outfit  everything  is  cool,  airy  and  de- 
signed to  outwit  the  mercury."  Outlined  are  compara- 
tive weights— Man's  suit,  2  pounds  10  ounces;  woman's 
dress,  5  ounces.  Man's  shirt,  8  ounces;  woman's  slip,  2 
ounces.  Man's  drawers,  3  Y2  ounces;  woman's  pants,  1  l/z 
ounces.  Man's  shoes,  1  pound  10  ounces;  woman's  shoes, 
1 1  ounces.  Man's  hat,  3  ounces;  woman's  hat,  3  ounces. 
Man's  socks,  2  ounces;  women's  stockings,  1  ounce. 
Man's  belt,  3V2  ounces;  woman's  girdle,  3%  ounces. 
Man's  necktie,  1  ounce. 

Now  if  that  isn't  just  like  a  woman  to  base  the  whole 
argument  on  the  most  insignificant  point(!)  and  leave 
out  entirely  the  season  of  Winter.  If  the  average  woman's 
costume  weighs  1  pound  1 1  ounces  in  the  Summer  and 
she  feels  like  laughing  at  the  men  because  they  go  around 
mopping  their  brows,  men  don't  go  around  looking  half- 
frozen  all  Winter.  And  if  women  want  to  laugh  at  the 
men  because  of  the  weight  of  the  latter's  clothes,  it  is  all 
right  with  the  male  of  the  species.  But  at  least  we  know 
that  we  wear  enough  to  mop  up  the  perspiration  and 
don't  invite  ceaseless  Summer  colds. 

The  old  gentlemen  of  bygone  days  when  the  sun  was 
just  as  hot,  the  mercury  just  as  high,  who  adorned  them- 
selves in  starched  collars  and  long  combinations,  Sum- 
mertime as  well  as  Winter,  certainly  seemed  to  survive 
to  ripe  old  ages.  And  moreover— whoever  heard  of 
women  wearing  clothes  each  day  to  keep  cool  as  the 
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primary  reason  for  wearing  them?  The  ones  with  good 
figures  prefer  1  pound  1 1  ounces  to  show  to  the  roving 
masculine  eye  what  they  have.  But  the  trouble  is  that  all 
the  ladies  with  bowlegs,  fat  hips,  odd  bumps  and  humps, 
bonv  chests,  skinnv  arms,  thick  ankles  and  similar  im- 
pediments (and  these  are  no  fault  of  their  own)  cheer- 
fullv  believe  that  they,  too,  look  like  Follies  beauties  if 
thev  stalk  forth  in  1 -pound- 11 -ounce  trappings. 

It  all  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  most  American  women 
wear  their  clothes  like  a  uniform.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
classify  the  strata  of  most  American  women  by  the 
clothes  thev  wear  and  how  they  wear  them.  Grooming  is 
more  important  to  a  female  than  the  weight  of  her 
clothes.  For  what  man  does  not  admire  a  habituallv  well- 

groomed  woman:  And  oroominCT  is  something  she  can- 
es O  D  S 

not  buy.  It  is  instinctive.  The  woman  who  knows  how 
to  groom  herself  can  wear  rags  and  still  appear  distinc- 
tive. 

Mid- Victorian  ladies  used  to  carry  around  a  nice  pair 
of  white  gloves  with  them  all  the  time— and  the  ladies 
still  carry  them  todav!  What  man  is  absurd  enough  to 
tote  those  around  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  95 
degrees! 

The  ladies  mav  wear  hats  the  crowns  of  which  may 
be  missincr— mostlv  because  it  was  a  fad  stemming  from 
headgear  designed  primarilv  for  women  tennis  players. 
And  the  missing  crown  mav  contribute  to  the  i-pound- 
11 -ounce  total,  but  half  of  'em  don't  know  how  funny 
they  look  when  thev've  finally  arrived  at  that  total!  And 
this  business  about  women's  outfits  being  "cool,  airv  and 
designed  to  outwit  the  mercury."  It  is  also  "outwitting 
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the  mercury"  on  a  blustery,  zero  January  evening,  at- 
tired in  a  low-cut  evening  gown,  backed  up  with— well, 
almost  a  minus  quantity  of  ounces!  Clothes  are  supposed 
to  adorn,  not  expose.  To  be  sure,  every  female  has  a 
figure.  Every  female  desires  to  make  that  figure  as  allur- 
ing as  possible.  Correct  draping  is  the  secret  of  real  de- 
signing. But  how  can  one  correctly  drape  a  couple  of 
scattered  ounces? 

The  women  may  laugh  at  us,  but  William  Dean 
Ho  wells,  writing  to  his  wife  in  1904,  once  quoted  his 
London  landlord  thus:  "Last  night,  after  I  got  back  from 
my  Balfour  tailor,  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  B.  should 
go  to  such  a  simple  shop.  'Well,  I  don't  think,  sir,  Mr. 
Balfour  cares  very  much  for  his  clothes,  sir.  Them  dis- 
tinguished men  can't,  sir.  Their  thoughts  soar  to  'igher 
things,  sir.' "  The  only  trouble  is  that  some  one,  probably 
a  female,  just  doesn't  understand  we  men  are  busy  with 
"  'igher  things." 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 

"What  do  you  consider  the  most  valuable  investment 
a  young  person  can  make  in  life?"  A  woman  who  is 
preparing  to  teach  at  a  camp  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
for  individuals  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25,  pro- 
pounds that  question. 

Self-discipline  would  be  my  answer.  These  days, 
young  people  seem  to  possess  all  the  confidence  in  the 
world.  But  confidence  without  differentiation  between 
good  and  bad  is  a  dangerous  thing.  A  bandit  may  have 
as  much  confidence  in  himself  as  has  an  engineering  stu- 
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dent  that  he  can  turn  out  some  great  design.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  first  is  destructive.  The  confidence  of 
the  latter  is  for  the  good  of  all. 

These  days,  young  people  seem  to  possess  a  great  deal 
of  intelligence  but  this  also  is  a  dangerous  thing  if  not 
put  to  the  right  use.  They  possess  to  the  nth  degree  the 
spirit  of  ruthlessness.  The  emphasis  so  long  in  America 
has  been  placed  on  individuality.  "Rugged  individuality," 
it  was  once  called.  The  tragedy  has  been  that,  while 
the  principle  of  individuality  is  harmless,  in  fact  is  merely 
natural,  it  was  exercised  without  either  control  or  re- 
straint in  the  United  States.  It  was  this  lack  of  self- 
control  that  had  much  to  do  with  the  economic  and 
social  collapse  of  America  in  1929. 

Since  1929,  the  majority  of  citizens  have  scoffed  at 
"rugged  individualism."  Today  the  "rugged"  simply  has 
been  substituted  by  "ruthless."  Too  many  young  people 
seem  to  have  been  reared  on  the  understanding  that  if 
they  have  enough  determination  and  push,  they  can  go 
out  and  demand  what  they  want.  But  they  have  not 
been  taught  that  anything  worth  while  requires  hard 
work.  They  seem  to  believe  that  if  they  cannot  get  it  on 
demand,  then  the  use  of  coercion  or  force  is  justified. 
When  this  philosophy  expands— as  it  so  often  does— into 
a  mass  philosophy,  you  have  at  hand  all  the  ingredients 
for  anarchy  and  social  disorder. 

Take  two  examples— Douglas  Corrigan  and  John 
Ward.  Both  were  reared  as  individuals.  One  was 
"rugged"  but  the  other  was  not.  Corrigan  had  the  moral 
courage  to  achieve  by  hard  work  something  that  would 
benefit  himself,  but  which  would  bring  no  harm  to 
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others.  John  Ward  blamed  Life  for  his  inability  to  ad- 
just himself  and  "come  across,"  and  when  obstacles  could 
not  be  surmounted  by  his  weak  moral  courage,  he 
jumped  seventeen  stories  to  his  death  from  a  hotel  win- 
dow ledge  in  New  York.  Had  Corrigan  flown  into  the 
ocean  and  died,  his  death  would  have  been  brave,  be- 
cause he  would  have  died  while  trying  to  conquer  Life. 
Ward's  death  was  tragic  because  he  died  running  away 
from  Life. 

All  of  us  basically  are  individualists.  That  is  human 
nature.  Many  of  us  may  wish  to  be  "rugged  individual- 
ists," but  these  forget  that  all  our  lives  are  built  around 
our  relationships  to  other  people.  The  industrial  and 
business  world  of  America  is  a  "rugged  individualistic" 
world,  but  its  fault  was  that  it  was  led  by  "ruthless  in- 
dividuals" who  refused  to  recognize  the  rights  of  either 
their  own  kind  or  the  human  rights  of  those  working 
for  them.  This  led  to  revolt.  The  revolt  appeared  in  the 
form  of  the  C.  I.  O.  But  the  irony  is  that  the  C.  I.  O.  is 
just  as  "rugged"  in  its  individuality  as  the  employer 
group.  And,  more  satirical  still,  the  "rugged  individual- 
ists" of  the  C.  I.  O.  are,  like  the  money-bag  barons  they 
accuse,  led  by  similar  "ruthless  individualists."  Both 
groups,  employers  and  C.  I.  O.  alike,  are  self-destroying. 
They  both  stand  on  the  principle  that  what  they  as 
groups  want  is  all  that  counts,  and  other  persons'  rights 
are  not  worth  considering. 

The  principle  is  found  not  alone  among  young  peo- 
ple, not  alone  among  the  social  groups  in  America,  but 
among  whole  nations  as  well.  That  is  one  main  reason 
why  the  world  is  topsy  turvy.  No  one  is  fighting  for  an 
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ideal,  although  nations  as  well  as  individuals  salve  their 
consciences  that  they  are.  The  nature  of  man  is  such  that 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  he  obtains  unless  he  has 
really  worked  hard  for  it.  The  more  that  is  handed  to 
people,  free  for  the  asking,  the  more  dissatisfied  they  be- 
come and  the  more  they  demand. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  young  lady  who 
wishes  to  pass  on  to  young  people  an  ideal  for  which 
they  may  strive,  can  do  no  better  than  tell  them  the 
greatest  investment  they  can  make  in  life  is:  Self -Disci- 
pline—its  knowledge  and  its  practice. 
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